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PREFACE 


The swenL^ars that have elapsed since the publication of the precede 
ing edition of this work have seen a vast amount of population study 
and research. The chief excuse for a new edition at this time lies in the 
need to embody the more important results of these studies, most of 
which have been highly specialized, nr»»a book aiming to present a brief 
general view of the processes of population growth and of their signifi- 
cance. The data from more recent censuses also contribute to these 
ends, but unfortimately the war has §priou3ly interfered witn the collec- 
tion and tabulation of censtls data abroad so that recent foreigirdf::;ta are 
not used to the extent planned for when this revision was undertaken. 
Even some of the important materials from the 1940 census of the United 
States are not yet available and may not be for a year or more, but Dr^. 
Truesdell and Hauser of the Bureau of the Census have been kind enou^ 
to furnish a considerable amount of census data in adduce ot^ publica- 
tion although these data will have appeared in print before this book is 
issued. In later printings it is planned to add an appendix containing 
the more significant results of our own census yet to be published as well 
as those from foreign censuses when and if they appear. 

My chief obligations for aggiistanc^ in this :^vision,^aside from those 
of which I am not conscious, are to my fellow workers on the Scripps 
Foundation staff. Professor Whelpton has always given his time 
unstintedly while Evangelyn Dine Minnis and Doris Vance Shaffer have 
taken a personal interest in all phages of the work as well as shouldering 
most of the drudgery. 

I am indebted to the American Mercury and the Journal of Human 
Biology for t>ermission to reprint in substance materials originally 
published there. Indebtedness for the use of specific materials has been 
acknowledged at the appropriate place unless I have unwittingly over- 
looked such obligations, which I fear may have happened in some cases. 

The general bibliography has been omitted because it seemed to be no 
longer needed in view of the publication of Population Index, of which 
special note is made in Chap. I. 

Warebn S. Thompson. 

OxpofiD, Ohio, 

September, 1942» 
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POPULATION PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 

There has been a great growth of interest in the problems of population 
in the last two decades. The numerous problems of politics and eco- 
nomics to which we have been forced to give closer attention since World 
War I so often lead us back to question^ of population--^s numbers, its 
make-up or composition, distribution in space and the changes therein 
(migration), 'its growth, its quality — ^that we necessarily gave nJore atten- 
tion to them than formerly. At present, ii>>the midst c^>iW!/rKl War II, 
interest may slacken temporarily but there is little doubt mosts.of these 
problems will become more urgent than ever before in the postwar world. 
It may not be amiss, then, to call attention to some of the facts which 
have warranted the increased attention that the study of population has 
received in recent yearn and to the conditions which seem likely to make 
these problems more urgent in the future. 

a. In the first ^place, as regards man's increase in numbers, we have 
only recently become fully aware of what has happened in the world dur- 
ing the last century and a half. Malthus clearly foretold what was likely 
to happen if man's productive power were greatly increased while his 
fertility changed but little, a situation which w^s then developing — ^but 
which even he did not adequately appreciate. Since Mafthus himself did 
not clearly understand how contemporary economic and social changes 
would affect population growth and levels of living in the near future it is 
not surprising that most nineteenth-century students of social science 
thought of the failure of his gloomy prediction, of increasing human misery 
following upon population growth, as showing that all his population 
work was of ‘little or no significance. The circumstances out of which 
World War I arose directed increased attention to what had been hap- 
pening in the matter of population growth, particularly among the peoples 
of European descent during the century following Napoleon. It had, of 
course, been known, by those interested in such matters,, that a great 
increase in Europeans was taking place; but it came with something of a 
shock to most men to learn that people wf European stock had increased 
from about 200,000,000 at the time when Malthus wrote his first Essay 
on Popidatibn," in 1798, to almost 600,000,000 at the outbreak of World 
War I. From constituting perhaps one-fourth of the population of the 
world in Malthus' day, Europeans had become about one-third of it in a 
little over a century (3, Vol. 2, pp. 33-82; 4, pp. 22-51). 



2 'Population problems 

Numerous consequences df tfcis European expansion were clearly 
visible as soon as people began to look for them. European peoples had 
expanded until they^nd their emigrj^nts covered a large part of the globe; 
some of the countries of Europe, in addition to sending out large numbers 
"of emigrants, had become very densely populated at home, owing tj the 
fact that they were manufacturing great quantities of goods which they 
were selling to peoples who were not yet industrialized; some of the Euro- 
pean Settlements, notably the United States, had grown to great size 
through the ^enormous expansive power of man living under* favorable 
conditions, as well as through additions from without; and, lastly, there 
had grown up, in consequence of this increase of population, a great urge 
for territorial expansion on th^ part of ^me of the rapidly growing 
nations, which had resulted in practically all the backward and thinly 
settled parts of the world,* not already occupied by the European powers, 
being ocrapieu>by them during this period. Those lands to which 
the^ Monroe Doctrine applied were the oiily lands easy to subjugate 
whose independence was preserved throughout this period of European 
expansion. 

It needs no more than a mere statement of thfe expansion of Europeans 
to convince anyone that the political and economic situation of the world 
was grei-tly ch^ged by it. Some of the most urgent international prob- 
lems today are a heritage from this period of European expansion, and 
their liquidation is perhaps the greatest task facing the next few genera- 
tions. The expansion of Europe has vastly increased the complexity of 
the world's race problems and of those problems involving the adjust- 
n^ent of land and resources to the needs oi» peoples increasing at varying 
rates — ^the economic problems bf the ‘^haves" and the '^have-nots'’ 
(see Chap. XV). 

6. The dawning realization of the problems which the expansion of 
Europe has left in its wake would alone be sufficient to make us more 
interested in population today than^ our fathers were. But, in addition 
to the urgency of the political and economic problems arising from the 
expansion of the Europeans, certain new attitudes of mind |xave developed 
in our Western civilization which would naturally lead us to devote more 
time and thought to such matters than people have done in past times. 
Today we have a belief in our ability to control our own destiny which 
amounts almost to a religious faith. This belief is probably the product of 
the scientifico-mechanical age in which we live. But whatever its source, 
the world has never known anything like it. We believe that if we can 
secure the proper knowledge, we can control the activity not only of the 
chemical elements and the so-called inanimate forces of nature J^ut also 
the behavior of all animate beings, including man. That we should be 
intensely interested in our numbers and the factors which control them is 
a verylaatural consequence of this general belief in our power to cooperate 
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^ with nature to attain our desired ends. ^ We feel that we should iDe able to 
control our growth as seems best and thus male it^ serve our welfare, 
rather than that we should become the victims of ouj? own growth and be 
held in bondage by it, Man’s efforts to make of his life what he wants it 
to b§ will, then, account in part for this growing interest in population ® 
questions. 

c. But perhaps of greater direct importance than the mere growth of 
the numbers of Europeans and the belief in man’s ability to contfol his^ 
destiny, in*creating interest in population^ is the economic rivalry between 
nations, which is in last analysis an outgrowth of the population increase 
Just noted. This manifests itself in a variety ways, as would be 
expected. One of the most ifiiportant n^anifestations is the attempt that 
has been made and is still being made by different countries to assure 
themselves abundant supplies of all the resources they may need to 
meet the wants of their growing populations ^nd enable tfeiirtcTcompete 
with other peoples in world markets an^ thus to improve domestic levels 
of living. As a consequence of this interest in the relation between 
resources and population we have been made aware of the relative abun- 
dance, or scarcity, of varfous kinds of natural wealth in different parts of ^ 
the world, and we are beginning to appreciate the probable influence of the 
presence or absence of natural resources on the welfare o:^di^erent peoples. 
This relation betweeli resources and economic welfare, to which Malthus 
devoted his attention, is taking on new but somewhat different signifi- 
cance today and bids fair to become one of the most^ urgent of all our 
social problems. Today we are fortunate in having at our disposal for 
the study of these problems considerable bodies pf facts regarding bir^ 
rates, death rates, stamiards of living* and agriculturSl and mineral 
resources^ which were not available to earlier students. 

But if the very rapid growth of population during the last century 
has helped to create interest in population, the even more abrupt decline 
in the birth rate, now manifesting itself in a rapid decline in its rate of 
growth in Western lands, is attracting still more attention to population 
questions because the consequences of these changes in rate of growth are 
likely to affect seriously both the internal economy of nations and the 
international relations arising from differential rates of national expansion. 
It is not exaggerating to say that Just about the time the economic and 
social system of the Western world became adjusted to a rapidly growing 
’ population this growth became slower. We must now readjust our social 
* organization to a slowly growing population. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that we are becoming more and more interested in the relation of our 
numbers to our welfare. Any change as sudden as the present change in 
rate of growth cannot fail to attract attention and demand careful exami- 
nation. Indeed, such a change in rate of growth as we are now experienc- 
ing in the West may very properly be called a social crisis. It need not 
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alarm buf we can ignore u o^y at om peril. In the field of inter- 
national relations this ^^hange from a rapidly expanding population of 
western Europeans '|o a stationary^or declining population, at different 
rates in different nations, raises new problems of social and economic 
adjustment both within this area and between the peoples of this area 
and the rest of the world. These problems cannot even be enumerated 
here but among the most important are the demand for the redistribution 
of the^world^s resources and the right of free migration to th^more thinly 
settled areas^of the globe by the crowded peoples of both Europe and Asia. 

e. The factors mentioned above will perhaps sufficiently, though by no 
means fully, explain the growing interest in population which is 'being 
manifested today. When we begin to study population, however, we 
soon find that there are many aspects of population growth to understand 
which involve more thail merely knowing its size and rate of increase. 
Thus, wf* fi;s4»4hat popula|^ons of equal numbers and similar rates of 
grQwth^nay be quite different in^ their make-up or composition, in their 
mental attitudes, and in their social and economic organization. As a 
consequence, they may have quite different social and economic problems. 
^This brings ffs to another reason for the growing interest in this general 
Afield. 

^ It needs no argument to convince anyone that, when a country like 
France lost aCout 1,900,000 of its young adult males, it faced many 
economic and military problems which did not confront a country like the 
United States, ^ot only did we not lose many men in the war but for a 
long time we have had a large immigration of vigorous young adults, 
male. ^Such differences cannot be ignored in searching 
for an explanation of the social and economic differences between nations. 
Furthermore, the very rapid decline in the rate of population growth just 
referred to will everywhere issue in quite a different age composition from 
that which developed in the past when population was increasing very 
rapidly. The probable consequences of these age changes are of interest 
in many respects, as will be shown in Chap. VIII, Sec. 3. 

/. In the United States as in most of the other countries of the Western 
world the growth of urban industrial population has attracted the atten- 
tion of even the most casual observer. In many parts of this region 
the population is no longer a rural population scattered over the land, 
living chiefly on individually owned farms or in agricultural villages. 
More and more it is coming to be an industrial and commercial population 
living in cities, some of which |iave grown to an almost incredible size. 
It is only natural under these circumstances that people should begin to 
be interested in the problems arising from this new distribution of num- 
bers on the face of the land. Quite obviously, the mere fact thk people 
live in compact city groups rather than on isolated farmsteads and in small 
agriciHtural villages is going to affect their welfare in a variety of ways (1). 
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CHAPTER II 

THE POPULATION DOCTRINES OF MALTHUS^ 


'^althijs first published his essay on population in 1798!^ It is but 
natural that a large part of the modern discussion of population questions 
-starts with M^lthu^s since he stated certain of these questions in a clear 
4,nd precis^orm. His formulation of pojflilation problems offered a most| 
^convenient point of departure for further discussion. vjBut) M^thus' 
,views,^as he himself clearly recognized, Iwere not entirely origin"^/ They 
had a lonpiE^tory back (k them and represented a point of view which 
had been developing rather steadily for two centuries. JThe older con- 
ception ^of a purely st^ic social order in which ^an played a passive role 
assigned him by destiny, had gradually given place in the minds of the 
foremost thinkers of the time to the belief that man^s fat^ was more or 
less in his own hands, ^^^e French Revolution, in particular, had done 
much to set Jjlmughtful men to pondering on man’s future and what he 
could make of it. The idea qf human progress was becoming current.^ 
Under such circumstances it was altogether natural tliat there should be a 
great variety of beliefs regarding the outlook for the improvement of 
human life*^ ^It was because Malthus did not agree with some of t)he ideas 
, expressed by those who believed in the ^^perfectibility” of human life that 
he was first'^led to write 'on* the ^'principle of popula^on.”; He was 
especially in disagreement with some of the utopian ideas of his day; at 
least two-thirds of the first edition of the Essay is devoted to a philo- 
sophical discussion of these ideas and is only indirectly related to the 
principle of population. ^ 

J l. Social and Economic Conditions in Malthus’ Tii^h 

m 

In order to understand Malthus’ work better, it will be well to call 
attention very briefly to some of the soxiai.OOnditions influencing his 
though^ As was pointed out in the preceding chapter ^me of the very 
-Common means used to check population growth in earlier times had, long 
before Malthus’ time, come to be regarded in western Europe as more or 

^For a review of ^'Pre-Mallliusian Doctrines of Population” see 12. For a 
general discussion of the population theories of Malthus see 1, Book I, Chaps. 1-4, 
and Book IV; 3, Malthus; I, 4, Malthus; 4, Chaps. 1, 10; 8, Part 2, Chap. 1, Robert 
Malthus. 

* The full title of the jfirst edition was ‘'An Essay on the Principle of Population as 
Jt atiects the Future Improvement of Society, with Remarks on the Speculations of 
Mr. Godwin [5], M^ Condorcet, and Other Writers [10].” 

18 
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less morally reprehensible (infanticide abortion) or as fbolisK (sexual 
^^abqps). JHiere were also certain contemporary chaises taking place in 
tile social organiziation of western Europe (for examp|fe^ the improvement 
of the living conditions of large masses of the population following the 
breakdown of feudalism and the beginning of modern industrial develop- 
ment) that were favorable to a high rate of population increase, If, in 
addition, we will recall that mercantilism was the prevailing economic 
system of w^tern Europe, it will help us to understand Malthus^ theory, 
fAJthough^ favorable balance 6i trade was regarded as a desirable addi- 
tional element, (the mercantilists also taught that national 
depended upon the extent to which a nation was economically self- 
stiflKing”^^ upon the numbers of its people.) Indeed, to have a large 
and growing population came to be looked upon as a sure sign of national 
health and vigor regardless of the conditions under which the people must 
live; for numbers were believed to ensure both econoinis?=SoLd Imilitary 
«treMth. 

VMalthus saw very clearly that under the conditions existing in his 
day it was of more than doubtful value from both the personal and the 
national standpoint for ^people to increase in numbers if Its means of 
subsistence did not increase at fully as rapid a rate. Sincelbe saw no 
likelihood that food and other necessary goods could be increased to meet 
the needs of the numbers that man was capable of pro'Sucing, he felt it 
incumbent upon fiim to expound his views on population growth in 
opposition to the doctrines of mercantilism and alsoto4hose of Godwin, 
Coddorcet, and the other ^^perfectionists.^J]^ 

economic and social coiiditions developing jin England in the early 
years of the Industrial Rev^li^^^ considerabfe influence on 

Malttus’ tEonS^t^ leading him to question the desifebllity of a rapidly 
increasing population from the standpoint of the general welfare. When 
the census of 1801 confirmed his conviction that England’s population had 
beehincreasihg rapidly of late year^he was even more convinced that the 
relation^betWeen subsistenpe'^ud popplatibS to JffirjPPt 

and that there was no assurance that an increase in numbers would result 
in an increase in, welfare. Furthermore, he believed that any permanent 
improvement in the lot of mankind was going to be extremely dijEcult 
(at jBrst, he thought impossible) to attain as long as increased production 
was accompanied by increased numbers (7, Chap. 4). 

' When Malthus wrote jUie^firsl^diti^ the Essay in 1798 Jip supposed 
that his i3eas'"iSg^ding the conditions determining population growth 
were more original than they really were (3). \ As he went deeper into the 
question and began to study it more carefully, he found that both English 
and Continental thinkers had given considerable attention to these 
questions and that some of them had reached substantially the same 
conclusions as himself.l He also foimd that he needed to know more 
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“about how men lived in diffelentrplac^ and imder different conditions if 
«^e_^w:as to make work sound. Consequently, he read a great deal and 
traveled to some ex’^nt on the Continent before he-bxought out the second 
edition of the Essay in 1803. 

This is not the place to go into detail regarding the development of 
Malthus^ thought in different editions of the Essay. It would seem from 
the offhand way in which he revised and rewrote the first edition that he 
hims:5lf regarded it as a preliminary and inexact statement otthe principle 
of population. It seems rather strange* since this is the ca^, that so 
many of his critics have written as though they were unaware that the 
first edition of the Essay had ever been revised or rewritten. Here it will 
serve our purpose to point out^the differences between the first and the 
later editions only where Malthus’ mattired thought may be made clearer 
by so doing (compare 9 and 10). 

/There iT^fee aspect inwall of Malthus^ writing on population which 
'^houldcbe explained before entering upon a description of his doctrines. 
Jrhe motive in all his work was^hu mamtarian. JHe was always thinking 
fabouFtEe^w^^ and his theories on population were arrived at in 

hthe process of trying to understand how population growth was likely to 
Effect human welfar^ No one woidd have combated more vigorously 
than Malthus himself the attitude of the classical economists, who, in 
accepting his doctrine in its crudest form, came to the conclusion that the 
poverty and misery of the workers in the early yeals of the Industrial 
Revolution wero due solely to the tendency of population to increase 
beyond its means of subsistence and not at all to the greed and meanness 
pf the employers. IVJalthus certainly did not regard this tendency of 
population tor increase too rapidly for its own good as absolving the 
employer from the moral obligation to treat his employees as human 
beings rather than as chattels to be used for his own enrichment, 

2. Malthxjs Efamines Utopianism 

'Hrhe immediate inspiration for the writing of the Essay grew oiit of 
-t3onversations that Malthus had with his father regarding the feasibility 
-^of certain plans put foijth by Godwin and Condorcet for the attainment of 
^the happiness of mem In general, they believed that if man's institiraons 
were improved (or abolished), he could rapidly escape from the suffering 
and evil that he had been forced to xmdergo in times past and wold 
emerge into a new world where he coul^ attain perfect happiness, '^’hey 
regardfed man's suffering as due priniiirily, if not solely, to bad l^s, cor- 
rupt government, evil rulers, greedy employers, and so forth. These 
evils not only produced suffering directly but were also regarded as the 
causes of tho^e traits of human nature which are commonly styled ^^self- 
igh# ^*base," and ‘‘evil." Thus, if man's institutions were improved in 
some cases and abolished in others, not only would the direct suffering 
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that they caused disappear, but man's #rery nature would undergo a radi- 
cal organic change so that he would no longer be his o^ worst enemy; his 
passions would be subdued, his vices^would disappeaj^, his thoughts woiild 
become exalted, and he would be well on the way to*^tablishing an 
earthy paradise. 

^ /^althus did not believe that man was likely to undergo ally pro- 
nounced organic change. He could see no evidence that the nature^ of 
man had changed or was chan^ng; consequently, man’s sex passicSis, as 
well as his other impulses, were likely to remain what they ha^ aJwfiys 
beei^ The whole structure erected by the perfectionists on the belief in 
the possibility of such changes seemed to him of the flinSsiest character. 
Tn his own words his one assfimption regarding organic change in man is 
“that the passion between the sexes is necessary, and will remain nearly in 
its present state ” (10, p. 1 1). This and one other postulate, namely, that 
“food is necessary to the existence of man” ^10, p. 11) fCrm the starting 
point of Malthus’ discussion»of population. From these two pastulates 
ne drew the conclusion that population -always had tended to increase 
rapidly and that it always would increase rapidly where “food” or “sub- 
sistence ” was available. * Hence, it was subsistence which limited popula- 
tion growth. ^ * 

he came to express in his Essay his idea of th^r^ation btetween 
population increase and subsistence he gave iifa very definite and striking 
form by saying that population tended to increase in geometrical ratio,' 
while subsistence^ tended to increase in arithmetical ratio only. Thus,i 
starting with unity in both cases, the tendency of growth would be' 
expressed by the following ratios: population, 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64; sub-^ 
sistence, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7. He also held that the period iif which popula- 
tion would double, if it were not impeded by lack of subsistence, would be 
^about 25 years: If these ratios endured, population would increase tp 
64 times its original size in 150 years, while its subsistence would increase 
but 7 times. ^ * 

(^learly, this'ls an impossible situation, but Malthus explained that 
the fact that mm’s numbers did not generally show this rapid increase was 
due to vice and misery, which operated to produce a high death rate. 'He 
recognized from the very first, however, two types of checks to population 
growth — ^the positive and the preventive. The only form of the latter 
that he ever contemplated was abstention — either temporary or perma- 
nent — ^from marriage.| He did not believe, however, that this would so 
reduce the rate of increase of any people* that the former — ^that is, the 
positive checks — ^would be rendered inoperative; consequently, he did not 
believe tljat Schemes for improving human institutions, of themselves, 
were ever likely to do much to increase man’s happiness. It seemed to 

* Malthus was not sufficiently careful in his use of the term “subsistence.” ^me- 
times he appears to include only food and at other times all the necessities of life. 
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him that, however good human iiistitutions became, they would serve to 
mitigate the positijre checks for only a short time, until man’s numbers 
grew up to his^ productive capacityi^inder his new institutions. Then he 
would suffer from hunger, disease, war, and a host of other ills as he had 
always done in the past. a consequence, he was very pessimistic, in 
the firlt edition of the Essay, regarding the outlook for human improve- 
ment, far more than he was subsequently^ 

his life he believed firmly that man’s sex passion ancthis material 
pneeds were in essential conflict. Clearly, there was a minilfJum below 
which the use of material goods could not be reduced without causing 
great hardship"^nd thus raising the death rate. It was also just as clear’ 
to Malthus that sex passion wjp-s not like]^ to decline and, hence, that: 
there would always be more people born than could be provided for.* 
Thus man was doomed to perpetual suffering. In other words, the posi4 
tive checks^^^^^^^^SUnger, disease, vice, war, cold, and so forth — were bound tel 
be in the future, as in the past, the chief destroyers of man and the forces 
which would keep his numbers from becoming what his nature strove to 
make them.^ 

^ese are the central ideas in Malthus’ doctrine, and making their 
significance clear may very justly be looked upon as constituting Mal- 
tnus’ ^hief contribution to social science^ It would be a great mistake, 
however, to suppose that Malthus stopped thinking when he had stated 
/ this position or that he did not make other contributions to the study of 
population. 

In addition to stating, in a striking manner, the problem of population 
growth, Malthus, once and for all, brought the study of man’s growth in 
numbers witlun the field of social science. Henceforward men were to 
discuss this aspect of life as a problem of economics and sociology and were 
to think of population growth chiefly as related to human welfare. No 
longer could man’s growth in numbers be looked upon as a problem con- 
’ cerning only God and the king. It was to become a proper field of study 
. to all mem with a view to instructing them in the control of their own 
destiny. Glalthus’ Essay coidd not have had this effec^ of course, if the 
Itime had not been ripe for social science to take unto itself this new field, 
it was becoming increasingly clear to all thoughtful persons that man must 
^tudy himself much more carefully than he had done hitherto if he would 
fimprove his living; and the study of population was shown to be an impoc- 
Itant part of this more general study of man in his economic and social 
relations^ 

3. Later Editions of Madthits’ Essay 

Malthus very greatly enlarged the Essay on Population^ ” when he 
issued the second edition. Several changes are quite noticeable in this 
andTn the later editions. One of these is the lesser emphasi^laced upon 
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the ratios expressing the tendenci^ otfthe increase of po|)ulation and 
subsistence. Although these ratios are retained in all^ editions, Malthus 
attached less and less importance to this exact statemetit as time went on. 
In the last edition he expressed his general position as follows: 

1. Population is necessarily limited by the means of subsistence.* 

2. Population invariably increases where the means of subsistence increase, 
unless prevented by some very powerful and obvious checks.^ — • 

3. Thesg^cuecks, and the checks^ which repress the superior power of popula- 
tion^and keep its effects on a level with the meahs of subsistence, are §,11 resolvable 
into moral restraint, vice, and misery (9, Vol. 1, pp. 18-19). 

Let us set beside these his earlier stateme nt of jbhg case: 

That population cannot increase without tfie means of subsistence, is a propo- 
sition so evident, that it needs no illustration. • 

That population does invariably increase, where there are^4^ naans of 
subsistence, the history of every people that^have* ever existed will abundantly 
prove. • 

And, that the superior power of population cannot be checked, without 
producing misery or vice, the ample portion of these too bitter ingrg^dients in the 
cup of human life, and the ccftitinuance of the physical causes that seem to have 
produced them, bear too convincing a testimony (10, pp. 37-38). 

Clearly, Malthus, as he grew older and studied th^ problem more 
carefully, was mor^ ready to admit that factors other than means of 
subsistence enter into the determination of man^s numbers. He always 
believed, however, that there was enough truth in th^ general theory to 
upset all utopian schemes and to render impossible the easy perfectibility 
of man. 

% 

More and more as time went on Malthus appreciated the fact that the t 
preventive check was operating to lessen the rigor of the positive checks. ! 
But he believed that it was accompanied by so much vice, which in turn * 
issued in misery, that it did less to alleviate human suffering than the 
reduction in the birth rate thus brought about would lead one to suppose. 
In his study of the preventive check Malthus came to believe that the 

E bandard of comfort of a people or a class was a very important factor in 
etermining whether one would marry at all and at what age one would 
larry. In time he came to lay considerable emphasis upon what is 
generally referred to today as the standard of living. He also came to 
attribute considerable importance to the desire to improve one’s condition 
as a preventive check. 

There is nothing in Malthus’ writings, liowever, to indicate that he 
ever thought of contraception as an important preventive check. The 
following quotation represents his last word on this point: 

^ Note by Maltlms: “I have expressed myself in this cautions manner, because I 
believe there are some instances where population does not keep up to the level o| the 
means of subsistence.’* 
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With regard to the preventive ciie^lc to population, though it must be acknowl- 
edged that that branch of it which comes under the head of moral restraint 
does not at present %)re vail much am^g the male part of society, yet I am 
sfrongly disposed to believe that it prevails more than in those states which were 
:^st considered; and it can scarcely be doubted that in modern Europe a much 
larger proportion of women pass a considerable part of their lives in the exercise 
of this virtue than in past times and among uncivilized nations. But however 
tMs giay be, if we consider only the general term which implies principally a 
» delay of the marriage union from prudential ponsiderations, withoutjpsference to 
consequences', it may be considered in this light as the most powerful of the checks 
which in modern Europe keep down the population to the level of the means of 
subsistence (9, ‘^oL 1, 315). 

Certainly one cannot infer from this that he was ever aware of the 
possibility of contraception, although it is difficult to believe that he 
did not kIicf?^ of the propaganda being carried on by Place, Richard 
Garlile^ and others. HEiace (ll)'*'had begup active propaganda by 1823, 
and the year before he had published a defense of Malthus’ views in 
refutation of Godwin. It seems highlynnlikely, therefore, that Malthus 
did not know that contraception was being urged as a preventive check. 
It must be either that he did not believe in its efficacy or that he so 
strongly dis^j^oved of any preventive check which did not involve 
continence, at least on the part of the woman, that he was unwilling to 
consider it in arriving at his conclusions regarding th6 importance of pre- 
ventive checks. 

In any event Malthus was led into serious error by his failure to know 
pf or to evaluate prop^erly the possibilities of contraception. To the last 
he believed that population grdWth would always be held in check chiefly 
by the pressure of numbers on subsistence. 'He apparently saw no incon- 
sistency between this view and the belief that standards of comfort 
(living) even then were acting as a strong preventive check in certain 
classes of the population. In the one case he was stating what he believed 
to be an inherent trait of human beings — ^namely, that they had a 
tendency (a potentiality) to produce their kind faster than they could 
secure the physical means of keeping them alive — and irT the other he was ^ 
simply recognizing the presence of certain forces which were checking this 
tendency or were keeping the potentiality from becoming an actuality. 
*tH[e failed utterly to appreciate that the same motives which he believed 
were leading to the postponement of maflriage in his day would lead to the 
practice of contraception within marriage once it became widely known. 

In nature one force or set of forces always modifies the action of other 
forces or sets of forces. NtCural laws always operate under given con- 
ditions— in other words, their operation is relative; the condilions under 
which they can be expected to operate must be defined with great care. 
This is exactly what Malthus found to be the case with his principle of 
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"population. The crude, exact statement ?>f the law in terms of population 
growth and food was not the whole truth; it was a ^^principle^' which 
needed modification to make allowances for the operation oi certain othei; 
forces so that its relations to other phases of human life would be made 
clear. • This Malthus attempted to do f rojn time to time as he increased in 
knowledge and experience, but he never succeeded in adequately defining 
the conditions under which population growth would be determined^by 
the positiv^checks^ « 

Furthermore, seems never to have been quite clear as to whether he 
really meant that population was limited by food or by subsistence and 
just what the difference was between these terms. He frequently spoke of 
food as being the limiting factor, and at tHnes he spoke of the means of 
subsistence as being the limiting factor. The fo^;mer is a fairly definite 
thing, while the latter tends to become synon 3 anous with jfand^rd of 
comfort (or living) and is anything but definite. * His real position in later 
years is probably best express^ by means of suhsistence, which h^ was* 
coming to think of as a customary standard*or level at which a group or 
class lived. 

Malthus expressly reco^zed that an increase of food in any nation 
or class may be used not fo support an increased population but to trade** 
for other things which enter into the standard of comfort^nd thus raise 
the whole level of li^ng. If Malthus had been consistent in his use of 
these terms, and if he had been more careful to define them exactly, it 
would have done much to clarify his thinking and save, him from some of 
his npLOst glaring inconsistencies. 

4. Other Aspects of Popttlation Problems 

*1^e find that, in addition to the ideas discussed above, Malthus 
expressed himself quite fully on several other aspects of population growth 
which are of considerable interest to us tCdaj^ It would be doing him an 
injustice not to state his position on some of these more important prob- 
lems because it would give the impression that his thinking was less com- 
plete and his Essa;^ less thorough, in the later editions, than was the case^ 

Malthus saw clearly that emigration was an important factor in popuf/ 
dation growth, and he discussed the effects both upon the mother country 
and upon the country of destination/ From the standpoint of the country| 
sending out emigrants, he believed that such a policy, as a permanent 
means of relieving pressure, was useless sipce it would result almost 
immediately in somewhat earlier marriages and a greater number of 
births. Hence,<i»the pressure would soon be as great as or even greater 
than it ever had been. The following passages state his position plainly: 

The population of the United States of America, according to the fourth 
csensus, in 1820, was 7,861,710. We have no reason to believe that Great Britain 
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is less populous at present for the^emigration of the small parent stock which, 
produced these numbers. On the contrary, a certain degree of emigration is 
known to be favouioabie to the population of the mother country- It has been 
particularly remarked that the two Spanish provinces from which the greatest 
number of people emigrated to America became in consequence more populous 
(9, 1, p. 306)A 

- Another passage will also throw light on Malthus^ attitude toward 
enugration: 

It is cleur, therefore, that with any view of making room for an unrestricted 
increase of population, emigration is perfectly inadequate; but as a partial and 
temporary expedient^ and with a view to the more general cultivation of the 
earth and the wider extension rf civilization, it seems to be both useful and 
proper ,vand if it cannot be proved that governments are bound actively to 
encoumge it, it is not only strikingly unjust, but in the highest degree impolitic 
in them to ^vent it. Thease are no fears so totally ill-grounded as the fears of 
depopulation from emigration. Tlie vis inerti^ of the great body of the people, 
and their attachment to their homes, are qualities so strong and general that we 
may rest assured they will noC emigrate unless, from political discontents or 
extreme po'^erty, they are in such a state as will make it as much for the advan- 
tage of their country as of themselves that they should go out of it. ’^The com- 
5>lainjs of high wages in consequence of emigrations are of all others the most 
unreasonabler aad ought the least to be attended to. If the wages of labour in 
any country be such as to enable the lower classes of people to live with tolerable 
comfort, we may be quite certain that they will not emigrate; and if they be not 
such, it is cruelty aiid injustice to detain them (9, Vol. 2, p. 36). 

As regards the effect of immigration on the growth of a country, 
^ Malthus beli[eved th^ whethey or not it was of importance depended upon 
the circumstances of the particular case. The United States of America is 
his favorite example of a country increasing very rapidly in popiilation 
from a relatively small immigration, owing to the ease of making a living. 
His principle of population^ howler, would lead him naturally to believe 
that if the demand for labor in any country were to any considerable 
extent supplied from without, the growth within the country by natural 
increase would be retarded. He clearly saw that it was^a matter of only a 
few (two or three) centuries until there would be no unpeopled lands and 
that then immigration into any country would, according to his view of 
population growth, inevitably take the place of births and would occur 
only because of the different levels at which different peoples lived. 

Malthus also foresaw that it was possible for a bigh degree of special- 
ization in agriculture and other industries to develop in any country, 
provided that it could trade its products for those of other countries 
specializing along different lines, hence, that there was no'' inherent virtue 

^ This same statement, using 1800 census figures instead of those for 1820, occurs 
ottcpage 66 in the first American edition of the Essay, printed from the third London 
edition In 1809. 
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in the mercantile system. The following quotations will give his ideas on 
this matter: 

... It must ever be true that the surplus produce of the cultivators, takemin 
its most enlarged sense, measures and limits the growth of that part of the society 
whicS is not employed upon the land. Throughout the whole world the pumber 
of manufacturers, of merchants, of proprietors, and of persons engaged in the 
various civil^and military professions, must be exactly proportioned to this 
surplus pr^uce and cannot in the^iature of things increase beyond it (9, YoL 2,^ 
p. 76). 

Again he says: 

A country which excels in commerce an3 manufactures may purchase corn 
from a great variety of others; and it may be supposed, perhaps, that, proceeding 
upon this system, it may continue to purchase an increasing quantitjs, and to 
maintain a rapidly increasing population, till th5 lands of all the nations with 
which it trades are fully cultivated. As this is an event necessarily at a great 
distance, it may appear that the population of such a country will not be checked 
from the difficulty of procuring subsistence tilf after the lapse of a great number 
of ages. 

There are, however, causes constantly in operation which will occasion the 
pressure of this difficulty long before the event here contemplated hm ta&n 
place, and while the means of raising food in the surroimding"^ountries may still 
be comparatively abundant (9, YoL 2, p. 79). 

Malthus believed, in consequence, that the country which depended 
on adventitious factors, such as sHU and capital, could not long hope to 
maintain its place secure, as thehe were many forces at work to undermine 
its power. All countries accumulate capital as time goes on, and skiU in 
work is easily acquired if there is any demand for it. Consequently, 
commercial and manufacturing countries were always in a more or less 
precarious position due to the potentig.1 rise of competition in other coun- 
tries having abundance of land as well as other natural resources. 

In reading his discussion of the relative advantages and disadvantages 
of countries largely given over to industry and commerce and of those hav- 
ing large reserves of land, one could almost imagine that he was reading a 
description of the present-day conditions confronting Great Britain, on 
the one hand, and Australia or Argentina, on the other. So clearly does 
Malthus depict the limitations of a nation which acts as manufacturer, 
middleman, and carrier and has small agricultural resources and the 
advantages of a nation which has a combiifbd agricultural and commercial 
system, that one cannot but feel that he was very clear-sighted when he 
looked ahead and attempted to set forth the effects of commercial and 
agricultural systems, simple and combined, upon population growth. 

^jProm Malthus’ view on the advantages and disadvantages qf the 
industrial specialimtion of nations one may deduce his attitude toward 
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the distribution of population, as between agriculture and other industries. 
It would be that a nation should be largely self-supporting if it wished to 
ba reasonably independent of the vicissitudes of the fortunes of other 
nations. According to his view, any country which supported any con- 
siderable part of its population by imported food was doomed to suffer 
therefor sooner or later. He was also opposed to the growth of great 
towns as detrimental to both the health and the morals of the people and 
4)0 the enduring strength of the nation, r 

Of the problem of eug^cs, as it is studied today, Malthus knew noth- 
ing. The differential birth rate, or perhaps one had better say the differ- 
ential survival rate, had not yet made the problem of quality stand out 
clearly. Malthus frequently nfentions the fact that paupers and the 
improvident nearly always marry early and bring into the world an 
abundant progeny, while the prudent are cautious, marry late, and conse- 
quently have fewer children!! It^was probably even more true in his day 
th&n today that the death rate of the impro^dent was greatly in excess of 
that of the prudent, so that the^number of the children of the improvident 
reaching maturity was not so much greater as the differences in birth 
rates might lead one to suppose. So far was Malthus from feeling that 
there was any problem of quality involved in the ciifference of birth rates 
among the imprOTident and the prudent that he always urged celibacy 
and late marriages upon the prudent as the chief means of lessening the 
pressure of population. 'He was opposed to poor-law charity not because 
it allowed an inferior class to increase at the expense of a superior class 
(as is so often urged today) but because it increased the improvidence of 
the paupers and defeated its owq, ends by increasing the numbers depend-^ 
ent upon charity for support./ The relief of poverty was like the labor of 
Sisyphus — ^it was unending — and, one may add, the better it succeeded at 
one time the greater was the disaster later om^ 

.iAccording to Malthus’ view, there was but one sensible method of 
improving the conditions of the mass of the population, and that was to 
control the growth of population so that it would not increase so rapidly 
as the means of subsistence; the outlook for the future depended upon how 
effective the preventive check could be made, particularly that form of , 
the preventive check which Malthus called moral restraint.” 

5. Pessimistic Outlook 

Jin the first edition of the Essay one may say that Malthus’ pessimism 
was unmitigated and profound^ because he did not believe that the pi4- 
ventive check could be made effective. But as time went on, he observed 
many circumstances which led him to believe that man could mare or less 
control his growth in numbers if he would and that he was actually doing 
Bp to quite an extent.J If he could do this, then there was no reason why 
Ms condition should not be steadily improved, even though there would 
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always remain a certain amount of pressure on the means of subsistence. 
The following quotation from the close of the sixth edition of the Essay 
i will give Malthus^ final judgment regarding the ^^future improvement qf 
society'^: 

From a review of the state of society in former periods compared wkh the 
present, I should certainly say that the evils resulting from the principle of 
population h^e rather diminished than increased, even under the disadvantage 
of an almost total ignorance of the^eal cause.. And if we can indulge the hope 
that this ignorance will be gradually dissipated, it does not seem unreasonable to 
expect that they will be still further diminished. The increase of absolute 
population, which will of course t^e place, will evidently tend but little to weaken 
this expectation, as everything depends upo:S the relative proportion between 
population and food, and not on the absolute number of people. In t^e former 
part of this work it appeared that the countries wliich possessed th^ fewest 
people often suffered the most from the effects oi the principle bl population; 
and it can scarcely be doubted that, taking Europe throughout, fewer laminQS \ 
and fewer diseases arising from want have prevailed in the last century than in 
those which preceded it. 

On the whole, therefore, Jthough our future prospects respecting the mitiga-+ 
tion of the evils arising from the principle of population may not be so bright 
as we could wish, yet they are far from being entirely disheartening, and^by Efo 
means preclude that gradual and progressive improvement m human society 
which, before the late*wild speculations on this subject, was the object of rational 
expectation. . . • (9, Vol. 2, p. 261). 

It would indeed be a melancholy reflection that, while^the"* views of physical 
science are daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded by the most distant, 
horizon, the science of moral and political philosophy should be confined withiit 
such narrow limits, or at best be so feeble iff its influence, as Ito be unable to 
counteract the obstacles to human happiness arising from a single cause. But 
however formidable these obstacles may have appeared in some parts of this 
work, it is hoped that the general result of the inquiry is such as not to make us , 
give up the improvement of human society in despair. The partial good which^ 
seems to be attainable is worthy of aU our exertions; is sufficient to direct our 
efforts and animate our prospects. And although we cannot expect that the 
virtue and happiieess of mankind will keep pace with the brilliant career of 
physical discovery; yet, if we are not wanting to ourselves, we may confidently 
indulge the hope that, to no unimportant extent, they will be influenced by its 

progr^ and will partake in its success (9, Vol. 2, p. 262). 

/ 

^“41 the preceding quotations and comments have succeeded even 
moderately well in presenting the more salient features in IN^althus’ think- 
ing, it is clear that he has been greatly misrepresented by many people. 
Probably the chief sinners in this respect have been those who never read 
him carefully. There have been others, however, who have been unable| 
to see any truth whatever in bis position because they believed that the 
ratios would not hold. Furthermore, there are those today who seem to 
think that Malthus is responsible for all the practices now frequently 
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called “neo-Halthusian/’ wliich %hey believe are harmful to the race, both ' 
physically and m^rally.^ Therefore, they hold that there is something 
inherently repi^eheiisible in his doctrines. They fail to appreciate the fact 
fthat it is only because there is a large measure of truth in Malthus^ 
moctrines that men feel the need of resorting to contraception to keepr their 
[familfes within reasonable limits. Those who do not believe in contra- 
ception should not cavil at Malthus, since he was only the expositor of 
what he believed to be facts; they should rather condemn na-^re, which 
has made m^n more fertile than he should be if he is to reproduce without 
hindrance and yet live in decency and comfort. 

ig=~ 

6. ^CONCLUSIO^ 

It seems eminently just that all modern study of population problems 
should^^tart from Malthus, even though the ideas that he set forth were 
not altogether original an?l weue destined to be greatly modified and 
ainendld in the course of time. - Malthus'presented so clearly a useful 
point of view for the study of population that his work well deserves to be 
considered l^e point of departure for our study^of population. He never 
thought for a moment that he had said the last word on any phase of this 
pK^blem, though he did believe in the fundamental antagonism of man’s 
sex passion ^4 his ability to produce the means of subsistence. It 
should also be borne in mind that in some parts of the Essay Malthus 
couched on most of the present-day problems of population and that in 
nearly every case this treatment is enlightening if not final. Altogether, 
Malthus richly deserves the place of honor generally accorded him by 
those who are familiar^with his work. 
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Questions 

1. Describe the changes taking place in Europe in Malthus’ day whicB made the 
writing of his essay timely and appropriate. 

2. Describe the current social theories to^hich^althus was opposed. 

3. What two postulates form flhe starting point for Malthus’ essay on poj^latiofl? 

4. How does Malthus develop his ideas from the above postulates? 

5. Of what value is Malthus’ contributioi? in studying population problems 
today? 

6. Describe the transition in Malthus’ ideas from the time the first edition of his 
essay was published until tfie second edition appeared. 

7. What value did Malthus attach to emigration as a possibly solution for over- 
population? 

8. What did Malthus have to say with regard to manufacturing and commerce 
as a means of maintaining a population and as a basis for national welfare? 

9. Why was Malthus concerned solely with the quantitative phase of the popu- 
lation problem? 

10. Is the high rank often accorded to Malthus as a student of population problems 
justified? Give reasons for your answer. 

11. Look up Malthus’ life in some encyclopaedia or some edition of his essay, and 
see whether reading this enables you to understand his theories any better. 

12. In what ways do you consider Malthus’ ideas on population most deficient? 



CHAPTER III 

.SOME POST-MALTHUSIAN THEORIES OF POPTOATION 

It was to be expected that, as shortcomings in Malthns’ theory of 
population became apparent, as interest in social science increased, and as 
the social structure underwent important ^hanges, there would be many 
attempts to state a theory of population growth which would prove more 
satisfactory than his. In this chapter a few of these theories are sum- 
marized briefly in order to show the chief directions in which men have 
been reaching for an explanatioi^of the facts of population growth. 

Malthus had set the style in population*lheory, however, and the most 
important theories arising in England followed his lead in searching for a 
natural^’ 1)endency which would explain the actual growth of population 
and at the same time allow of more optimistic conclusions than he had 
sfrrivpd at. No doubt the conditions arising out of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion made mSti^ people feel that Malthus’ pessimism was not justified — 
hence the search for theories which were just as ^^natural” as his but 
which would not to the same degree preclude faith in human “progress/’ 

1. Nattjbal Theories of Population Growth 

r 

Sadler’s theory was published during Malthus’ lifetime| The follow- 
ing quotations show Sadler’s general position: 

The principle of human increase thus obtained may be very briefly enunciated 
and is simply this : The fecundity of human beings is, caeteris parihuSj in the inverse 
ratio of the condensation of their numbers; and, still in direct contradiction to 
the theory now maintained [Malthus^}, the variation in that fecundity is effec- 
tuated not by the wretchedness and misery but by the happiness and prosperity 
of the species (7, p. xviii). 

• . . Excluding, of course, cases of extreme distress, a state of labour and 
privation is that most favourable to human fecundity. A dispersed and scanty 
population invariably implies that state; but as mankind advance from the 
hunting to the pastoral, and from thence to the agricultural stages of existence, 
and ultimately rise to the highest condition of civilization, labour becomes divided, 
and consequently diminished in its duration and intensity, and many are liberated 
from its drudgeries, so as to devote themselves to other and ipore intellectual 
pursuits, or are rendered independent of it altogether; while the nSeans of sub- 
sistence become progressively augmented, and ease and luxury more generally 
diffused. At every st^p the principle of increase contracts, and, as I contend, 
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would pause at that precise point where<|it had secured the utmost possible 
degree of happiness to the greatest possible number of human beings (7, p. xix). 

Just as Malthus believed that he had stated a natural principle or law 
of population growth, which of necessity precluded faith in the rapid ' 
impiT)vement of man’s lot in this world, so Sadler believed that he had 
discovered a natural principle that furnished a rational basis for faith in 
the perfecti|)ility of man’s lot. He says: 

» 

The law of population, by which the increase of mankind has been and still 
is, in all cases, regulated, is simply this: The fecundity of human beings under 
similar circumstances ^ varies inversely as their numbers on a given space (7, p. xxviii)! 

Sadler, then, believed that man’s happiness, so far as it depended 
upon material goods, was ensured by the very faw of his growth^ This 
theory furnished the natural basis of an easytoptimism as regards man’s 
economic future; for, as soon^ his nunilbers begin to get dense, man will 
cease to reproduce as rapidly as he has been doing, and all will be well. 

Obviously, there are certain grave defects in this thegry. So far- 
as we can judge from fadts which are available today, the Chinese and'* 
Hindus are among the most fertile of peoples, and they are also among t^e 
most densely"" crowded of peoples. Sadler’s law, like that of Malthus,*"^ 
does not cover all kno'^ facts of population growth. It can, therefore, ' 
scarcely be dignifieci with the name of a natural law. It is also a serious 
defect of Sadler’s that he appai^ntly never clearly distinguished between* 
fecundity — ^the capa<Sty to reproduce — ^and the actHal growth of a popula-*' 
tion. Malthus had definitely proved that a population may be very" 
fecund and yet have little or no growth7 because of a hi^h death rate. • 
Sadler must have known this, but since he was interested in proving that 
there was no antagonism between man’s fecundity and the capacity to 
produce subsistence, he was led to hold that man’s fecundity diminished 
as his capacity to produce — due to increased density — diminished. ^ 
Sadler’s theory does not seem to square with as many facts as did that of 
Malthus. 

Doubleda^^’s"* theory is somewhat similar to that of Sadler but is 
expresseXin termJof food rather than in terms of density. He stated it ** 
as follows: 

, . . The great general law then, which, as it seems, really regulates the 
increase or decrease both of vegetable and of animal life, is this, that whenever a 
species or genus is endangered^ a corresponding export is invariably made by nature 
for its preservation and continuance, by an increase of fecundity or fertility; 
and that this d&pecially takes place whenever such danger arises from a diminu- 
tion of proper nourishment or food, so that consequently the state of depletion, 
or the deplethoric state, is favourable to fertility, and that on the other hand, the 
plethoric state, or state of repletion, is unfavourable to fertility, in the ratio of 
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tlie intensity oi each state, and this<;probably throughout nature universally, in 
the vegetable as well as the animal world; further, that as applied to mankind 
this law produces th^foUowing consequences, and acts thus: 

^ There is in afl societies a constant increase going on amongst that portion of 
it which is the worst supplied with food; in short, amongst the poorest. 

Amongst those in the state of affluence, and well supplied with food and 
luxuries, a constant decrease goes on. Amongst those who form the mean or 
medium between these two opposite states — ^that is to say, amongst those who 
are tolerably well supplied with good food, ^nd not overworked, nor yet idle — 
population is^ stationary. Hence it follows that it is upon the numerical fro'por- 
lion which these three states bear to each other in any society that increase or 
decrease upon tne whole depends. 

vin a nation where the affluencOv^is sufficient to balance, by the decrease which 
it causes amongst the rich, the increase arising from the poor, population will be 
stationary. In a nation highly and generally affluent and luxurious, population 
will d^rease and decay. poor and ill-fed communities population will 
ipcreas^ in the ratio of the povertyf and the consequent deterioration and dimi- 
nution of the food of a large portion of the members of such communities. This 
is the real and great law of human population, and to show that it unqestiohably 
is so, must the aim of the following pages (1, pp^. 5-7). 

r, .This theory needs but little comment. Obviously, the facts do not 
support it indt^ entirety. If they did, it would be found that the most 
fecund peoples were always those worst off. This certainly has not been 
the case at all times in the past, nor is it true at present, so far as one can 
judge from available facts. Whether there is any general tendency for 
reproductive power to decline with too great an abundance of food is a 
^natter which is still being argued. Thfere are a good many physicians 
who believe that the overeating of rich foods does have a depressing 
effect upon the reproductive capacity of man, but, inasmuch as this over- 
eating is generally accompanied by many other conditions which might 
also reduce reproductive capacity, it cannot be said with certainty just 
what is the effective cause of lack of reproduction in the overfed classes, 
• where tliis lack is involuntary^ There is here, as in Sadler^s theory, some 
confusion between the actual increase of man^s numbers and the reproduc- 
tive capacity of a population.*-^ It might well be true that a certain 
amount of hardship is favorable to the bearing of children, without its 
being true that it is favorable to the rearing of them. It was just this 
antagonism between fecundity and the ability to rear the children that led 
.^Malthus to his belief in the general and continued operation of the positive 
checks^ Neither Sadler nor Boubleday seems to have realized that a law 
of population growth must do more than explain the changes in the repro- 
ductive capacity of a population, jprowth of population r«»sulj:s from th^ 
difference between the birth rate and the death rate, and both these ar(| 
variables. It is not sufficient to explain the variations in either alone| 
their relations to one another are of prime importance. Both Sadler an4 
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Doubleday failed to recognize this fa^t, and their theories suffer in 
consequence#^ 

Of somewhat the same. sort as Sadler^s and Doubledg^y’s theories 
Spencer^s theory — that, as complexity of life increases, a reduction in 
fecuiyiity takes place. Spencer^s belongs to this same group of theories, 
because, though it is directly at variance with them on certain points, it 
invokes a natural law of population growth. To use Spencer^s terms, 
Wfiere is in nMure an antagonisin between individuation and genesis."^ 
the output of the individuaFs energy used in personal development 
increases, the amount of energy available for reproduction decreases. 
Hence, the more strenuous the adjustments the individual must make to 
ensure his own existence and 'success the^ weaker are his efforts toward 
reproduction. The following quotation will help to make Spencer’s 
position clear: 

That absolute or relative iiJfertility is generally produced in wofhen bj* 
mental labour carried to excess, is more clearij^shown. Though the regimen of 
upper-class girls is not what it should be, yet, considering that th^ feeding is 
better than that of girls belonging to the poorer classes, while, in most other 
respects, their physical tre^atment is nOt worse, the deficiency of reproductive 
power among them may be reasonably attributed to the overtaxing of* their 
brains — ^an overtaxing which pr#duces a serious reaction on the^ physique^. This 
diminution of reproductive power is not shown only by the greater frequency of 
absolute sterility; nor is it shown only in the earlier cessation of child bearing; 
but it is also shown in the very frequent inability of such women to suckle their 
infants. In its full sense, the reproductive power means the power to bear a 
well-developed infant, and to supp]^^ that infant with tiie natural food for the'* 
natural period. Most of the fiat-chested girls who survive their high-pressure 
education are incompetent to do this. Were their fertility measured by the 
number of children they could rear without artificial aid, they would prove rela- 
tively very infertile (8, Yol. 2, pp. 485-486). 

-% 

As a consequence of the operation of a natural law, Spencer, like 
Sadler and Doubjeday, forei^€es the disappearance of population pressure 
and its accompanying evils. When this time comes we shMl have a state 
of things requiring from each individual no more than a normal and pleas- 
urable activity’’ (8, Vol. 2, p. 506). T^Spencer felt that he had folipd a law 
of population growth or a theory of population which would 0xpf,in the 
facts of human growth and would fit into his general theory of the nature 
of evolution. Indeed, when he says: ^^In the end, therefore, the^btain- 
ment of subsistence and discharge of all the parental and social %iuties 
will require, just that kind and that amount of action needful to health 
and happiness” (8, Vol. 2, p. 506), one is inclined to believe that he was 
probably more interested in developing a population theory consisl^ent 
with his general biological views than in searching for the truth.^ Life 
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does not ap|}ear to have the bi^autiful consistency of Spencer^s theory. 
The easy optimism that it encourages .scarcely seems justified in the light 
of our greater^kno'vledge regardingfthe operation of social processes. 

Gild’s theory is more than a theory of population growth, for it is also 
a theory of social evolution in which the evolution of nations is closely 
linked to the changes in their population growth. -@ini believes that the 
different rates of increase in different classes or sections of the population 
may very rapidly change the biological traits of a populaticm. He bases 
this belief pn the ■well-established fact tkat from one-eighth to one-third 
of one generation often produces one-half to three-fourths of the next 
^ generation ($, pp. 17-18). The process of the growth of nations he 
describes as ^Hhe cyclical risf. and fall dT population’"’ (4, p. 4). This 
cycle of gro'wth in a population is likened to the life cycle of the indi- 
vidu^. There is first a period of extremely rapid growth, followed by a 
period of slower growth and mature achievement, which, in turn, passes 
mto a*' period of senescence, durmg which numbers decline and the quality 
of a civilization deteriorates.^ Every nation in its youth is simple and 
undifferen|iated in structure ^nd has a high rate of fertility, because each 
generation springs from the people who are' hereditarily most prolmc. 
As a consequence, such a nation grows rapidly in numbers; and with 
this ‘growth^in numbers goes growth in complexity of organization, as 
manifested by the development of social classes and the growth of indus- 
trial and commercial activities. With increakng numbers, pressure of 
population begins to be felt, and expansion takes place through war or 
colonization or both. 

o In the next stage J;here is increasing complexity of social and economic 
organization,'' accompanied hf a decrease in rate of growth due, in part, 
to the loss of the most energetic through war and colonization and, in 
part, to the increase in the proportion of the population in the upper 
classes, which are aiw’'ays less prolific than are the lower classes. i*The 
chief cause of slackening of poj^ulation growth, however, is biological 
(4, p. 23). Gini believes that the biological factor in declining fertility is 
the fundamental factor and that it really underlies the influence of eco- 
nomic and social factors, which only apparently determine the decline in 
fertility. In other words, the decline in fertility (the actual number of 
children born) is reaUy a decline in fecundity (the ability to bear children)! 
This decline in fertility is first manifested in the upper classes; but once 
it sets in there, it is only a comparatively short time before it becomes 
apparent in afl classes. Indeed, with the absorption o f the more energetic 
and prolific members of the lower classes into the upper classes, they, too, 
become relatively sterile, like the older portion of these uslasses, and do 
not revive the fertility of the class as a whole. Even the sterility of 
th^e climbers is not a consequence of the social conditions surrounding 
their climbing, according to Professor Gini: it is rather the outgrowth of 
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the weakening of the reproductive instinct and is an inevitable phase 
of the cycle of population growth. 

- Professor Gini also holds that whien the decline in reprcid^<^^l<^i^ sets in, 
there is a similar decline in the qualities of the individual; and so far 
as oqp may judge, both of these follow upon some biological change in the 
hereditary qualities of the individual *To quote: 

The idea^set forth above throw new light on the phenomenon of the different 
rate of growth of the social classes^ which has led many students m the past to 
fear progressive decline in the quality of the nations. On the contirary, we now 
see it is a providential mechanism for the elimination of tho^^><family stocks 
which have fulfilled the cycle of J^heir evolution • . . (4, pp. 24-25). 

Even allowing that the word ^^providentiaP^^ is not happily; chosen, 
it yet appears that Gini believes in some inevitable and natural force 
which determines the rise and fall of p^ulaitons. This he finds in the 
mixture of races and in the selection of new types arising from this mix- 
ture, thus looking to biological more than to social factors in human life 
for the explanation of man's growth in numbers and also of th§ distinctive 
characteristics of his civilisations./ 

No attempt will be*made here to criticize Gird's general theory ^f 
population growth and of social evolution. It is, howev;pr^ a matter of 
doubt whether or not one may accept as valid any theory of population 
growth which, for the explanation of human conduct, falls back upon 
those unknown and inscrutable natural forces over ^hiSh we have little 
or no control. To do this savors somewhat of that mysticism of which 
there is always too much in the study of social science. The author's* 
views on the forces determining population'^growth will be found in numer- 
ous places in what follows, particularly in Chaps. XII, XIII^ XIV, and 
XXVI. 


2. Some Social Theories (Jp Population Growth 

Karl Marx denied that poverty and hardship are due to any natural 
tendency of man to produce more children than he can care for, as 
Malthus maintained, but claimed rather that they owe their existence 
to the economic system prevailing in a given place and at a particular 
time, which fails to provide for adequate employment.’ '^He maintained 
that there was no fixed law of population but that each age and society 
had a law of population of its own, arising out of the particular circum- 
stances by which it was surroxmded. “*^In '^capitalistic society, cor^a^l' 
(fixed) capital increases more rapidly than variable (working) capital, 
and thus thp v^ry increase of capital leads to a surplus of laborers; that is, 
the acctoiulation of constant capital in the form of production goods 
leads to less need for laborers because these goods tend to take the place 
of laborerill In his own words: 
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. . . The Taboring population tlArefore produces, along with the accumulation 

of capital produced by it, the means by which itself is made relatively super- 
fluous — is turned iilfco a relative surplus population — and it does this to an 
always increasing extent. This is a law of population peculiar to the capitalist 
mode of production; and, in fact, every special historic mode of production has 
Its own special laws of population, historically valid within its limits alone. 
An abstract law of population exists for plants and animals only, and only in so 
fhr^s man has not interfered with them (5, p. 397). 

nln view, there would be no surplus population and no poverty 

if capitalisjn were changed to socialism. It is the circumstances of the 
time rather^an any fixed traits of human nature which create a popula- 
tion problem. Marx had notidng but cdhtempt for Malthus and other 
''^parsojis”, who discussed the law, or principle, of population as though 
there^ere but one sucS. law and that immutable. 

its general nature, Marx^s^theory of population resembles Godwin^s, 
a theory which originally called forth Malthus^ essay in reply. iMarx can 
find no natural law of population growth which inevitably prevents any 
permanen^improvement in man^s condition, and he is inclined to believe 
that Malthus and his followers are the tools of*the ruling class rather than 
searchers after truth)! 

dSenry Qe^rge, like Marx, was interested in population theory only 
because he had a particular theory of social reform to set fortl^and 
needed to refute Malthus^ theory of population growfii to make Mipjsingle- 
tax theory appear plausible. Jaeorge believed that if the system of 
‘-uSIi’zation of property in land were made over by the adoption of the single 
tax, there would be w danger of overpopulation and poverty for an indef- 
inite period,* He held that if was only because men did not have easy 
access to land that they could not find work which would enable them co 
-support themselves and their families, however large, in decency and 
comfort// The application of the single tax to land, taking all its rental 
value for the government, woulS give access to the land to those who 
could use it best, and, as a consequence, a very great increase in man's 
productive power would ensue. This would, of course, render him able 
to support a vastly increased population and would postpone indefinitely 
the day when overpopulation and poverty would be his lot. ^^deed, 
George goes so far as to say that unlike that of at{y other living thing, 
the increase of man involves the increase of his food" (3, p. 131); and 
he infers that this will always be so if only man has easy access to the 
resources of the earth and k not prevented by customs and laws from 
exploiting them for his welfare/ George's own statement of the law of 
population is as follows: 

K the real law of population is thus indicated, as I think it must be, then the 
teudency to increase, instead of being always uniform, is strong where a greater 
population would give increased comfort, and where the perpetuity of the race 
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is threatened by the mortality induced by adverse conditions; but weakens just 
as the higher development of the individual becomes possible and the perpetuity 
of the race is assured^'^^In other words, the law of population accords with and is, 
subordinate to the law of intellectual development, and any danger that human 
beings may be brought into a world where they cannot be provided for arises not 
from the ordinances of nature, but from social maladjustments that in the niidst 
of wealth condemn men to want . . (3, pp. 138-139). 

pumont’s theory has been called the “theory of social capillarity.^^ 
Briefly stated, it is that the individual, like oil in the wick *of a lamp, 
tends id mount to higher levels in his social environment andrZhat in this 
process of climbing he becomes* less and less likely to reproduce himself; 
he is drawn out of his natural milieu and "away from the family. As a 
consequence he loses interest in the family and in the welfare of the race. 
He becomes interested chiefly in climbing or moving in such a way as 
benefit him personally, regardless of whether such movement willj^e of, 
benefit to the community or the race. Dumont believes that in a society 
where movement from class to class is easily accomplished, social capil- 
larity is as inevitable as g^javity; for he says: “what gravity"* is to the 
physical world, capillaritj?' is to the social order (6, p. 33). He also 
regards this movement from class to class as directly related to the decline 
in birth rate, for he says: “The development of numbers ill agnation is in 
inverse ratio to the development of the individual^' (6, p. 33). 

Naturally, social capillarity is greater in a country where obstacles 
to movement from class to class are few; hence, in France, where democ- 
racy is well established, the movement is rapid, and the birth rate suffers 
greatly in consequence. Furthermore, in, a democratic society, large 
cities exert a powerful attraction upon those living near them and thus 
increase the capillary movemen^of people; and since cities sterilize the 
people thus drawn in, they increase the speed of decline in the birth 
rate. People at a distance from centers of attraction and in occupations 
where individual ambition has little opportimity to develop are not drawn 
into this capillary movement so rapidly and hence are not likely to reduce 
their birth rate the same degree. They will continue to increase, 
while the ambitious climbers will die out. 

.fa countries like India, where capillarity is small because of a rigid 
caste system, there is no tendency for the birth rate to decline and for 
population to die out; just as a very solid substance (copper or iron) will 
prevent any considerable capillary movemerit in fluids, so a rigid social 
structure will prevent upward movement in society and will thus obviate 
the danger of individual development becoming so engrossing that the 
person has fime for the rearing of a family*'^ 

theory of the antagonism between 
individuation and genesis. These two theories certainly .have maity 
points in common, although Dumont's theory allows for a much larger 
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psychological element in determining the birth rate than does Spencer s. 
On. this subject Diynont says: ^^From the moment when the imagination 
^nd the attracfcion of the ideal enter the scene, we find ourselves in the 

presence of a new principle of population’^ (6, p. 35). 

On the whole, this statement of the relation between individuation 
and genesis seems a decided improvement over Spencer’s, but it still 
leaves much to be desired as a complete explanation of the decline of the 
birth rate even in France, an^ it is stili more inadequate as applied to 
other counfries. It does, however, have the merit of directing attention 
more closeISM;o the actual social conditions of a people in the effort to 
find out the reasons for chants in their r^tes of growth. 

. In his theory of population growth Carr-Saunders holds that man has 
always "striven to attain the optimum number. ''This is the number 
whicl?~taking into consideration the nature of the environment, the 
sJegre§ of skill employed, tlie habits and customs of the people concerned, 
and all other relevant facts — ogives the higliest average return per head” 
(I, 2, p. 476). Man’s growtlf in numbers has, then, always been more or 
less controlled by him with a view to attaining this optimum which, of 
course, varies from time to time. The optimum "is not fixed once and 
for all. On the contrary, it is constantly varying as the conditions 
referred to vaTy and, as skill has tended to increase throughout history, 
so has the number economically desirable tended* to increase’?^,. (I, 2, 
p. 476). 

In brief, then, Can-Saunders may be said to sponsor the theory that 
^ man’s growth in numbers has been determined by his notions of the eco- 
nomically desirable number^ under his conditions of life. He so for 
accepts Malthus’ view, that man has a tendency to increase faster than 
Hs means of subsistence, as to hold that without the use of definite 
means for slowing^ up his increase (abortion, infanticide, and so forth) 
he would never have approaches the optimum number; but he believes 
that Malthus was wrong in supposing that toan, having developed 
practices which gave him the optimum, was constantly pressing against 
his means of subsistence and that only vice and misery kept hiTn from 
increasing more rapidly than he actually did, 

Carr-Saunders’ theory is especially interesting just now, because it 
seems to have started a considerable discussion of the optimum popula- 
tion |which has followed his lead — ^namely, discussion of the optimum 
population in purely economic terms. Carr-Saunders regards man’s 
growth as quite within his control and as conditioned by the attitudes of 
mind that he has developed under the particular conditions of Ms life. 
On the whole, it would seem that this is, in the present «etate of our 
Imowledge, a more scientific approach than the natural theories men- 
titoed above* 
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3. Is There a Law oe Population Growth? 

The foregoing statement of theories is, of course, incomplete but 
selection has been made with a definite purpose in mind; namely, to show 
the tw 0 general types of theories that have predominated in the discussion 
of population growth since Malthus' day — natural theories and social 
theories. The former are based on the belief that there is something 
inherent in the nature of man, Or of the world in which he lives, that 
determines his growth at a rate and in a direction largely *or wholly 
beyond his control. This is apparently a seductive type of biolo- 

gists, in particular, appear eag^ to find tl^e law of population growth. 
Once this is discovered and is given definite expression mathematically, 
the search for causes may be abandoned because a l^w of nature is tfie ulti- 
mate achievement of the human intellect, at leasl^ of the scientific intellect. 
There is nothing beyond it which man c5n legitimately hope to know. 
From such a law both what has happened in the past and what will happen 
in the future may be known, and we need not^concern ourselves about the 
values of the tendencies shown because they are natural and, therefore, 
inevitable. It is not surprising that wherever and whenever men have, 
thought about population, many have been eager to find the natural iaw 
of its growth; for this would give them a sure basis for reasoning on many 
related social problems. 

-in the social theories of population growth, on the other hand, the 
common assumption is that population growth is not subject to any 
immutable natural law but is rather the resultant of the social conditions. 

^ if 

(social here is used to include economic) in^ which a people finds itself.^ 
Population growth is, therefore, determined by a great variety of circum- 
stances — ^as great a variety as there are social environments in which 
people live. Hence, it is folly to search for a simple natural law of 
population growth; what should receive ’Attention is rather the factors 
which determine its growth in a particular community at a particular 
time. The Marxian and Georgian theories are good examples of this 
while Spenc^^s and Doubleday’s theories belong to the natural 
group. Gini’s theory seems to have something of both the natural 
and the social in it (although the former predominates), while that of 
Carr-Saunders is predominantly social. 

The author believes that the social theorists are working in the right' 
direction,^ This does not mean that Marx apd George are any nearer 
right, except in their method of approach to the problem, than are 
Spencer and Doubleday. The man who has a particular reform to preach 
is as likely to4wist facts so that they fit into his scheme of redemption 
as is the man who believes that he has discovered a law of nature and then 
seeks to verify it by observation. But it does seem eminently reasonable 
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to hold that the way to find oift the truth as to the factors determining 
population growth at any given time and place and in any given group 
♦is to study the environment of thfe group for elements which affect its 
birth rate and death rate. When these are found, then we can tell with 
considerable accuracy whether or not man can exercise any effective 
control over them. After all, social science can find its raison d^Ure 
iDiiJy in the practical application of its findings to the welfare of man. 

No attempt will be made in this book to develop a comjflete theory of 
population. The chief factors in population growth in the modem world 
will be in some detail, on the assumption that there is no natural 

law of population growth but rather that the conditions of life, both 
physical and social, detennidlfe this growth and that it varies from group 
to group as these conditions vary. We shall expect, therefore, to find 
som^valuable suggestions in practically every theory, but we shall not try 
to combine them into anj' consistent and comprehensive theory that will 
*expl^ population growth at all time^ in all places, and among all 
peoples. 
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Questions 

1. Describe and name some of the natural'* theories of population growth which, 
arose as a reaction against that of Malthus. Why “natural"? 

2. What weaknesses can you find in the theories of Sadler and Doubieday? 

3. According to Marx, what was the true cause of poverty and hardship? Discuss 
Henry George's view. Contrast the theories of George and Doubleday. 
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* 

4, Describe the theory of social capillarity.’* 

6. How does Gini relate social evolution to the movement of population? Why is 
this theory unsatisfactory? 

6. To what extent do you think it is true that man has *'alway^striven to attain 
the optimum number’^? Why? 

7. ^tate Spencer’s theory of population growth and compare it with George’s. 
Can you give any evidence from your reading or observation in support of either? 



CHAPTER IV 


WAR, FAMINE, AND DISEASE AS FACTORS JN 
POPULATION GROWTH 

Much bSw^been written on the way in which war affects population 
growth. The more direct effects of war pn population growth can be 
measured if accurate data on war losses, births, and civilian deaths are 
available for the war peuiod. The indirect effects of war on population 
growtlr must always remain matters of opinion. The discussion here 
vrill be confined to the direcl; effe«ts of World War I on population growth 
with only a few remarks on the indirect Effects. fThis may help us to 
judge more adequately of th% probable consequences of the present war 
in this respftct. 

1. The Eftects of Wae on PopuLA*rioN Geowth 

• 

The data* on military losses given here are the best known to the 
author, but it should be remembered that even official statistics are 
often none too good in wartime; iudeed, they are so bizarre at times that 
one cannot but feel*that in certain countries the.entire system of popula- 
tion accoimting broke down under the stress of war conditions. The 
^gures on de%!it of bitths and excess of civilian deaths were arrived at as 
described in the notes to Table 2. In the very nature of the case they are 
estimates, but it is the belief of the writer that they give a not too inaccu- 
rate picture of the effects of World War I on population growth in the 
nations most immediately involved. 

In Table 1 the average annual birth rates, death rates, and rates of 
natural increase are given where available for the five prewar years 
(1910 to 1914), for the five years (1915 to 1919) directly affected by the 
war, and for the five years (1920 to 1924) after the direct effects of the war 
may be assumed to have passed for the countries directly involved in the 
war and for some of the neutrals rather intimately affected. In general 
there is a marked decline in the rate of natural increase during the war 
years as compared with the prewar years, while in a number of countries 
what had been a fair rate of increase becomes a decrease. Since these 
rates refer only to the civil population they are not sufficient to tell the 
whole story. The directly depressing effect of the war 5n * country’s 
growth must include the direct war losses, the decline in births below 
what would reasonably have been expected, and the increase in deaths 
m the civil population above reasonable expectations. The figures in 
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Table 2 are calculated on this basis and give some indication oi how World 

War I affected population growth in a number of countries. Since it 
can never be known what propertied of the deaths from influenza in 
1918 and 1919 should be charged to the war all deaths for these years are 
included here. The total of the estimates of war losses figured on the 
above basis approaches 23, 000,000 not including Eussia, whose losses 


Table 1. — Rates, Death Rates, Aim Natukal Incbeasb, Selectbi) Cora- 

TBIBS, 1910 TO 19?4^ 


Country 

Birth rates 

! 

Death rates 

Natur^^ increase 

1920- 

19^4 

191^ 

1919 

1910- 

1914 

1920^ 

1924 

1915- 

1919 

1910- 

1914 

1920- 

1924 

1915- 

1919 

1910- 

1914 

England and Wales 

21.4 

19.4 

24.2 

12.2 

15.2 

13.8 

9.2 

4.2 

10.4 

France 

19.8 

11.3 

18.8 

17^ 

19.^ 

18.2 

2.6 

- 7.7 

0.6 

Belgium 

20.9 

13*6 

22.2 

13.6 

15.9 

14.9 

7.3 

- 2.3 

W.3 ■ 

Germany 

23.1 

16.8 

28.2 

13.9 

15.9 

16.1 

9.2 

0.9 

12.1 

Austria 

22.6 

15.82 

29.6 

16.7 

21.3“ 

20.4 

5.9 

-“^ 5.52 

9.2 

Hungary 

30.0. 

20.22 

36.0 

20.8 

22.2“ 

23.3 

9.2 

- 2.0“ 

11.7 

Italy 

30.0 

22.7 

32.0 

17.5 

22.3 

19.2 

12.5 

0.4 

12.8 

Bulgaria 

39*6 

26.6 

j39.2 

21.2 

22.3 

22.0 

18.4 

4.3 

1J.2' 

Rumania 

36.8 

31.92 

i41.8 

23.5 

35.4® 

24.6 

13 . 3ti 

0 - 3.5“ 

17.3 

Japan 

34.8 

32.4 

33.6 

22.9 

22.5 

20.3 

11.9 

9.9 

13.3 

United States^ 

25.8 

27.0 

27.7 

12.4 

14.9 

14.5 

13.4 

12.1 

13.2 

Holland 

26.5 

25.5 

28.2 

10.8 

13.8 

13.0 

15.7 

11.7 

15.2 

Sweden 

20.3 

20.7 

23.7 

12.4 

14.8 

13.9 ' 

7.9 

5.9 

9.8 

Norway 

23.4 

24.2 

25.6 

11.7 

14.0 

13.4 

11.7 

10.2 

12.2 

Denmark 

23.1 

23,8 

26.4 

11.7 

13.1 

12.^ 

11.4 

10.7 

13.5 

Spain 

30.3 

29.0 

31.3 

21.2^ 

24.4 

22.4 

9.1 

’ 4.6 

8.9 

Australia® 

24.4 

|25.7 

27.7 

9.8 

10.8 

10.7 

14.6 

14.9 

17.0 

New Zealand® 

23.0 

24.4 

26.2 

9.0 

10.5 

9.4 

14.0 

13.9 

16.8 

Switzerland 

19.9 

18.6 

23.8 

|12.9 

il4.5 

1 

14.6 

7.0 

4.1 

9,2 


1 France, Bureau de la statistique g6n6rale, “Annuaire statistique de la France,” Imprimerie 
nationale, Paris, 1913, pp. 168*, 169*; 1929, pp. 214*, 215*. *E-6sum6 r^trospectif. 

» New territory. 

a Average 1915, 1918, and 1919. 

* Thompson, Wabrei? S., and P. K. Whelpton, “Population Trends in the United States,” 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1933, pp. 234, 266. 

s “ Annuaire international de statistique,” public par TOfEce permanent de I’lnstitut international 
de statistique, W. P. Van Stockum <fe Fils, The Hague, 1921, Vols. 5-8, pp. 47, 119, 136. 

« New Zealand, Census and Statistics Office, “New Zealand Official Year-book,” 1926, Government 
Printer, Wellington, 1926, pp. 109, 137. 

may well have amounted to 15,000,000 to 17,000,000. Hence there is 
good reason to believe that the populatioii^of these countries by 1924 
would have been larger than it actually was by about this number had 
there been iip war. In the author’s opinion this is the minimum loss 
because the indirect effects of the war cannot be estimated and may very 
well have been more destructive than the direct effects. What is mea|it 
by indirect effects may liip shown by definite examples. Thus the birth 
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Table 2. — »Poptjlation Gsowth^b Afeected bt Wobld Wab I, Selected 

COUNTBIES 


j 

Country 

i 

1 

Deficit tn 
births 

1915-19191 

• 

Excess of 
deaths 
1915-19192 

Military 

losses 

(thousands)® 

Total loss of 
population 
due to war 
(thousands) ^ 

Great Britain and Ireland 

622,300 

402,665 

1,184 

2,209 

IPr^ce 

1,591,600 

258; 635 

1,885 

3,735 

Belgium 

305,560 

, 64,930 

63 • 

433 

Germany 

2,947,030 

301,400 

2,400 

5,648 

Austria — 

Hungary.. 

1,503,440 

1,316,715 

394,105 1 
21,410 ) 

1,000 

4,236 

Italy 1 

1,477,315 

§94,160 

615 

2,786 

Bulgaria i 

• 308,990 

16,900 

130 

456 

Rumania 

287,565 

443,005 

189 

920 

Japan 

480,265 

240, 135 


720 

UnitecT States 

-97,200 

728,985 

101 

733 

Holland 

•59,025 

59,025 


118 

Sweden 

36,655 

*45,110 


82 

Norway 

j 3,695 

17,250 


21 

Denmark. . 

‘ 14,150 

11,320 


25 

Spain 

Russia® 

182,690 

263,890 

3,000 

447 

3,000 

ifust^alia 

7,310 

14,615 

54 

76 

New Zealand.® 

1,145 

7,455 

16 

24 

Switzerland 

61,825 

13,525 

• • * 

75 


1 This is the difference between the number of births that would have occurred in the 1913 population 
with a birth rate the Sverage of that of 1910-1914 and 1920-1924, during the years 1915-1919, and the 
births which actually occurred in these years. 

* This figure for deaths is arrived at by the same procedure as described in the preceding note. 

« DtTMAs, Si-Mimi., and K^O. VnDBir-pROTBsiiN, “Loeses of Life Caused by War,” Clarendon Press, 
London, 1923, pp^l37-lS2. 

^ Sum of preceding columns. 

® Russia probably suffered more loss from the war and the resultant civil war and disease and famine 
than any other country. The deficit in births was probably at least 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 and the 
excess of deaths may easily have mounted to 10,000,000. 


Germany 

Austria 
and Hungary 

Froince 


Italy 

Great Britain 
and Ireland 

Rumania 


Fia 1.— -Popnlaticjp losses due to World Wor I, selected countries (Based on Table 21 
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rate in Germany for the five years preceding the war averaged 28.2. It 
had been declining rather steadily for some years. The average rate 
for the years 1920 to 1924 was 23.1. ’This is somewhat low(^r than would 
have been expected if one had projected the prewar decline on into this 
period.^ Following 1924 the birth rate declined even more rapidly and 
reached a low of 14.7 in 1933. This very rapid decline is comm<mly 
thought to be due to the economic depression and the unstable conditions^ 
in Germany dJt this time. But did these conditions not arise, in part at 
least, from the war? There is certainly no proof that this is thp case but 
it seems quite reasonable to assume that indirectly the war was jifisponsible 
for a part of the unprecedented decline of the birth rate in Germany in 
this later postwar period. 

There is also good reason to believe that the rapid postwar decline 
in the birth rate in many other European countries was at least hastened 
by the war, which created unstable conditions"* culminating in the eco- 
nomic depression of the 1930^s* The point of importance here is"‘that 
war may have far-reaching but indirect effects on the birth rate and thus 
on population growth which are fully as important as the direct effects. 
Again, the revolution and civil war in Russia is certainly in part the after- 
math of war, and, as is shown below, the great famine of 1918 to 1922’^ 
accompanied by a devastating typhus epidemic killed many, millions.*^ 

Similar enormonsjosses of life among noncombatants are going on 
today in many of the conquered regions of Europe — ^the Balkans, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and, to a lesser extent, Norway, Holland,’ Belgium, and 
France. Spain is still reaping the whirlwind from the civil war, in famine, 
or near famine, and in typhus ai?d other diseases, which appear to be 
taking a huge toll. In China, to judge from past experience (see pp. 51, 
52), many millions have died and will die as the consequence of the 
Japanese invasion and still more millions will probably remain unborn. 

4 ,Thus when account is taken of the toll of war in the last 30 years 
there can be no doubt that many tens of millions of people have been 
killed directly or have died as the consequence of hardship and disease, 
while even more millions who would have been born under normal condi- 
tions have remained unborn. War is still a great destroyer in our time, a 
greater destroyer than we have been accustomed to think it, because the 
century between Napoleon and World War I was a period of unusual 
quiet and peace.'^ 

. It is often assumed that while the birth rate of a country is greatly 
depressed during a war it rebounds rapidly aftfer it is over and soon makes 
up for the loss. This did not happen after World War I (Table 1). 
The birth rate Yose from the low point of the war period, but there is 
scarcely a country in which it rose above the level that would have 
been projected for it in the 1920's if one had been making this projecticp 
^in 19131: It is quite possible, of course, that a projection made in 1913 
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on the basis of trends would bl.ve been too high in the early 1920^s even 
had there been no war. This must always remain a matter of opinion. 
The author^g opinion is that even4he rise in the birth rate following the 
war as compared with that of the war period brought the birth rate of 
4^0 to 1924 little if any above what it would have been had th^ prewar 
decline continued without interruption. He does not believe that the 
• T^pry rapid decline in the birth rate which set in about 1922 or 1923 would 
have taken place five or ten years soongr if there had been nb war. More- 
over by 1930 only a few countries in Europe had as high a birth rate as 
they ha<i4uring the years 1915 to 1919. In fact even in the two years 
1920 to 1921, when the postwar birth rates were highest, no country in 
Europe, belligerent or neuttal, except {’ranee, had as high a birth rate 
as it had in 1912 to J.913, Thus it does not appear that the European 
countries or any of the countries settled by people from northern and 
western Europe made u{> the^war losses to any appreciable extent by an 
increase in the birth rate following the v*^r. If anything, it appears thai 
the war hastened the dec%e of the birth rate which was already under 
way in Ihe Western world. 

iThe situation in Japan appears somewhat different from that in 
Europe if the usual figures for crude rates ar^ accepted. The birth rate 
there according to these figures seems to have been little affected by the 
war and to have reached a new high point follovning it) However, Wt 
much faith should be placed in the Japanese data prior to 1920, when the 
first census was* taken. Furthermore, birth and death registration in 
Japan have probably been improving rather steadily for some years 
and the prcportion of wonaen in the Inost fertile ages, twenty to thirty- 
four, has been increasing. Hence, we must conclude that we can place 
little reliance on birth rates and death rates in Japan prior to 19^. 
Since that time, however, it is clear that the birth rate has been declining. 
Penrose (16, p. 93) calculates a^decline from 169.4 births per 1,000 women 
aged fifteen to forty-four in 1920 to 142.6 per 1,000 in 1935. Since then 
the total number of births has declined a little, so it seems reasonably 
safe to assume that the rate is still declining. But "yiere is no adequate 
reason to assume that this decline up to 1937 is primarily an effect of 
World War I. It seems more reasonable to attribute it chiefly to the 
increasing urbanization and industrialization of Japan. Exactly the same 
typ® <>f change in the birth rate took place in Europe under similar condi- 
tions (see Chap.^ VI). The data for Japan since 1937 are scanty but what 
evidence there is indicated that the war with China has had a depressing 
effect on the Japanese birth rate and now World War II will undoubtedly 
enhance this effect. 

Another matter which always arises in connection with war and post- 
war population growth is the ratio of male to female births. There is a 
very widespread belief that nature compensates for the loss of males in 
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war by producing a larger proportion of^males in such periods than is 
usual in normal times. Table 3 does not provide convincing evidence 
that this was generally the case in W®rld War I. The sex 3 ;:atio at birth 
did increase during and after the war enough to be significant in several 
countries engaged in the war but it also increased about as much in Hol;> 
land and Chile, which remained neutral." In Italy, where the increase 
during and immediately after the war was very small, there was a decrease * 
below prewardevels by 1932. In Sweden, in contrast to what happened 
in Holland, there was a decrease in sex r^tio throughout this period. 
In the United States there was also a decrease, although it small, 
and in Japan the increase was quite negligible until well after the war 
(1930 to 1932). In three of the other countries shown here the ratio was 
also higher in 1930 to 1932 than in 1920 to 1922. 


Table 3. — ^Eatio of Male Live Bieths to Female Li^e Bikths, Selected Coxnsr- 
TEIES, Aveeage 1911 TO 193"2^ 


Country 

1930-1932 

1920-1922 

'y 

1915-1917 

' 1911-1913 

Japan 

^ 104.9 

104.3 

104.2 

" 104.2 

Australia 

105.7 

105.9 

105.5 

104.7 

New Zealand 

106.1 

105.4 

105.4 

105.^ 

Germany 

106.2 

107.2 

106.3 

‘ 105.6 

Austria 

106.2 

106.6 

105.4 

105.8 

Belgium 

104.5 

105.5 

104.8 

103.9 

England and Wales 

n04.8 

105.1 

104. 4^ 

103.9 

France 

104.2 

105.3 

10^.7 

104.32 

Hungary 

106.1 

107. H 

106.4 

105.4 

Italy 

104 !*9 

105.6 

q05.5 

105.3 

Finland 

105.7 

10§.0 

105.9 

106.8 

United States 

105.4 

105.7 

105.7 


Chile 

106.4 

104.6 

105.3 

104.9 

Sweden 

105.2 

105.5 

105.6 

105.9 

Holland 

106.5 

, 105.9 

105.6 

105.0 


^“Aiinuaire international de statistiqne/* public par I’Ofl&ce permanent de rinatitnt international 

de statistique, W. P. Van Stockum & Fils, The Hague, 1916 ; luatitut International de Statistique, 

*‘Aper^ju de la demographic des divers pays du monde, 1922 

* 1909 to 1911. 

» 1921 to 1922. 

In view of these facts it cannot be said with any assurance that the 
sex ratio at birth is altered by war. As a normal thing it seems to vary 
as much as two or three points from time to time but this change does 
not always or even generally seem to be closely associated with war (17). 
Nature does not seem to provide for a change in sex ratio at birth to make 
up for the loss jaf male lives during a war. Emigration and war both 
reduce the male portion of the population, but a postwar excess of 
male births seems to have little influence on the normal sex ratio in a 
population. 
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2. Famine and Disease, Geneeal^ 

In spite of the restrictions onj^irths referred to in Chap. I, one can 
safely say t^.at from one-half to two-thirds of the people living in the 
world today have birth rates but mildly affected by any form of deliberate 
''"oShtrol. Among this great patt of mankind the chief factors determining 
the growth of population, apart from war, are the supplies of the neces- 
saries of life — food, clothing, and housing, chiefly food^-and the toll 
which disease takes. It will* be well, tlierefore, to give some consideration 
to the of famine, disease, floods, and so forth, in keeping down the 
growth of population in the less industrialized parts of the world. 

^The lack of food has always been onePof the most important causes of a 
high ^eath rate among men. The folklore of almost all peoples is full of 
tales of dry seasons resulting in short crops; of late frosts in the spring 
interfering with plantings or with natural growth; of early frosts in the 
fali«damaging the harvest; of the failure £>f the salmon run; of the spoiling 
of harvests in storage; of rainy cold seasons when crops did not mature 
properly^; of the failure of certain tree crops due to uncontrollable blight; 
of the ravaging of the fields by locusts, grasshoppers, or some other pest; 

. or of the failure of the customary supply of food from any one of a dozen 
other natui^l causes. Food shortage has been one of the most constant 
worries of mankind in all past ages and is still imminent in a large part of 
the world. 

In ages past^ as has already been pointed out, many tribes have 
adjusted their numbers to their probable food supplies with fair success. 
The most effective, of their methods #f adjustment, though by no means 
their only •ones, have been "infanticide and abortion, but all their efforts 
have not prevented starvation when some unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances has reduced the customary supply of food. 

3. Effect of Cheonic Dace: of Food on the Death Rate 

lln consequence of the constant pressure on the food supply in many 
parts of the world and of the catastrophic food shortages that frequently 
recur in many of them,|it is often said that half of the people in the 
world go to bed hungry every night., f This may be an exaggerated state- 
ment, but there is no doubt whatever that a very great many millions of 
people are chronically underfed, and it is well known that underfeeding 
weakens the individual and renders him less resistant to disease, whether 
it be of the degenerative or of the germ type. When we find death rates 
regularly mounting to 30 or 40 per 1,000 we may be reasonably certain 
that undernourishment is one of the factors at work^ Where under- 
nourishment is chronic the immediate cause of death is usually some well- 

^ ^ For some interestmg accounts of the ravages of plagues and epidemics see refer- 

ences 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, a, 8, 16, 19. 
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known pathological condition but one from which the patient would have 
a far greater chance of recovery if he were in good physical condition at 
the time of attack. People who kno\^ China and India well have not the 
least doubt that chronic lack* of food is an extremely important element 
in their high death rates. ^ 

4. Past and Recent Famines in Europe and Asia 

It would Ue both tedious and i^nprofitable to list all the famines that 
have occurred in any one country during historical times, but it may be 
of some interest merely to mention the numbers that have occurred within 
given periods in certain countries where the records have beeif searched 
rather carefully. ^ 

Walford (20) lists 350 famines, 201 of which occurred in the British 
Isles between a.d. 10 and 1846. No doubt Walford’s list is fairly com- 
plete for the British Isles, but it is only a beginning for most other lands; 
In China study recently «ompleted by the Student Agricuhural 
Society of the University of Nanking brought to light the surprising and 
significant fact that between the years 108 b.c. and a.d. 1911 tjiere were 
1,828 famines, or one nearly every year in some one of the provinces'^ 

(13, R. 1). 

Walford (20) is also authority for the statement thaj^Sl famihes 
occurred in India between 1769 and 1878, and it is by no means certain 
that he has listed all of them. Although no historical study of famines in 
India comparable to that just mentioned for China h^s been found, it 
seems only reasonable to assume that India, like China, has had many 
hundreds of famines during the la^ 2,000 years and that untold millions 
of people have died both directly and indifectly as the consequence of 
these famines. 

Since famine has been such an important factor in determining the 
growth of population in the world in the past and still is for a large part 
of mankind, it may not be out of place^to give some figures to hel^Ws 
realize what a terrible calamity famine is to peoples who depend almost 
solely upon local agriculture for their livelihood. ' 

China has had several famines about which a considerable am'ount is 
known. The worst in recent years occurred as the result of a great 
drought in the years 1876 to 1879. The area affected was 300,000 square 
miles (albout the area of New England, the Middle Atlantic States, Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois), and somewhere between 9,000,000 and 13,000,000 
people perished from hunger and the diseas€>-®.nd violence accompanying 
prolonged wan^ In 1920 and 192Unot less than 20,000,000 people were 

1 In a recent^tudy of the vital statistics of a Chinese community undertaken under 
the direction of the writer (18), the average death rate for a four-year period was 
found to be 38.7 per 1,000. While it is not implied that the death rate is this high jn 
all China there can be no doubt that it is very high. See also (21). 
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made destijiute by crop failures, anti in spite of the most efficient famine 
relief ever known in China, by which more than 7,000,000 people were 
fed, at least 500,000 died of want. ^During 1929 and 1930 the newspapers 
reported that millions died of starvation and disease in northwest China. 
Some reports placed the number of deaths as high as 4,000,000. 
"'’'-Scarcely had a fair crop in the northwest of China eased matters there 
when the most disastrous flood ever known covered many thousands of 
square miles along the Yangtze River and its tributaries# Crops were 
totally destroyed, and the number of deaths was very large, although the 
fact that^elief could be brought by water to much of this area kept the 
toil far below what is usual under similar circumstances in China. 

A little farther back in Qiinese history occurred disasters even worse 
than those just mentioned Various authorities estimate that the 
TaipiSg Rebellion (1^56 to 1860) resulted in the loss of 25,000,000 to 
50,000,000 lives, only a part of which, of course, was caused directly by 
famijie. The Mohammedan Rebellion i^i western China 1861 to 1862 is 
also supposed to have so disrupted the normal course of life that wide- 
spread famine ensued and cftused the deaths of several millions of people. 

The fiistory of China is replete with the stories of such disasters. 
Mallory is fully justified when he says: ^^In f^ct, the normal death rate 
lin^hina] may be said to contain a constant famine factor. Depleted 
vitality following years of want also tends to increase the death rate’' 
(13, p, 1). 

The story is much the same for India as for China. Droughts are 
common, and alm*ost every year some region suffers more or less from the 
shortage of food. In 1769 to 1770 tl^ere was a great famine in Bengal 
which is said to have carried off one-third of the total population, or 
about 10,000,000 people. There is no way of checking such an estimate, 
but certainly several millions of people died at this time X 14, p. 253). 
Other great famines occurred in 1803 to 1804 and in 1837 to 1838. The 
mortality resulting from them ean only be guessed at, but the victims 
must certainly be counted by millions, if we take into account the after- 
effects of these periods of want. 

It may not be out of place to quote from a descrfjption of the great 
Indian famine of 1837 to 1838, as it will help us to understand the pro- 
found effects of such a calamity upon the growth of population. This 
description was written by a man who had access to the full official 
reports. 

The famine of 1837 to 18?8 Vas the last of the great desolating famines which 
characterized this epoch; like the Doji Bara in the Deccan, and the Chalisa in 
Upper India, it loosened the bonds of society, laid waste large t»fl,^ts of country, 
and permanently modified the development of industry. It is the one famine of 
the old type of which we possess adequate detailed record; the reports of the 
lo?ai officers at various stages of the fannne are, in many cases, still extent, and 
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Mr. Girdlestone, in his ^'Past Famines in* the Northwest Provinces/* has given a 
history of it which covers 28 pages. The main features of the famine may be 
clearly traced, and they are unmistakably characteristic of the worst famines of 
this epoch. There had been a succession of bad harvest since lo32 which had 
caused considerable distress in various localities. The summer of 1837 brought a 
terrible -drought. . . . July and August are described as having been absoiui»%^ 
rainless, and such were the anticipations of dearth that '^in Aligarh the haniyas 
would not produce grain even when payment was offered at their own exorbitant • 
prices.’’ With*" the prospect of inevitable starvation at their homes, the people 
naturally began to wander; in August Bulandshahr was already Imping over- 
whelmed with emigrants from Marwar and Hariana. In September mere were 
a few partial showers towards the south, but in the upper Doab this month was 
practically rainless. ''The utter h?)pelessness oi their case was enough in the 
minds of the lower classes to justify recourse tp violence, and soon . . . neither 
grainboats nor storehouses were safe from attack, whilsu the public roads were 
dangerous to travellers, owing to the number of ari^ed men who were roaming 
about in quest of plunder.” On October 20, Jofen Lawrence wrote from Gur^aon : 
"I have never in my life seen such utter desolation as that which is now spread 
over the pergunnahs of Horul and Pulwul. The people have been feeding their 
cattle for the last two months on the leaves of trees, and, since this rejsource has 
failed, are driving them off.” The difficulty of feeding the cattle is often men- 
tioned. From Cawnpore in •the beginning of 1838, Mr. Rose wrote: " There % 
was not, I am told, in 1783 that total absence of vegetation which h^s caused the 
present dearth of cattle, and in milk the people then possessed a valuable article 
of food which is now wanting. ... To those who have not witnessed the mel- 
ancholy change it will scarcely be credible that an extensively-cultivated and 
thickly-populated country like the Doab could, by one year’s drought, be reduced 
to its present state of waste and desolation. Flourishing villages, which last 
year contained from 300 to 400 cultivators, are mow occupied by talf a dozen 
^starving beggars, and I, have travelled for 20 miles in the pergunnahs adjoining 
the Jumnal, where there are no wells, without seeing a vestige of cultivation.” 
... So long as the rich zemindars had the means, they fed their poor neighbours, 
and even went to the length of selling jewelg and ornaments in order to raise 
money for the purchase of food. When their resources were exhausted and the 
haniyas proved inexorable, the poorer classes resorted to the jungle, in the hope of 
securing a meal from some of the wild trees. . . . Women were ready to sell 
their children for 2 *or 3 seers of wheat, whilst their husbands and brothers 
waylaid and plundered travellers. Gold and silver were parted with at half their 
ordinary value, and brass and copper were esteemed worth their weight in grain. 
Artisans disposed of their tools at a quarter their cost price (14, pp. 262-264), 

But we need not go so far afield as China and India to find fairly 
recent examples of the way in which famine checks population growth or 
even reduces the numbers of a given people. During the nineteenth 
century Irelai^suffered from famine on several occasions. In the last 
great famine, 1846 to 1847, not less than 275,000 persons are supposed to 
have perished; while some place the number who died from starvation 
and the pestilence consequent upon it at over 1,000,000. Besides; 
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nearly 1,200,000 are supposedfto liave emigrated. The scarcity lasted 
for about six years, and the total population was reduced by about 
2,500,000. ^reland also had other famines during the nineteenth century, 
and it is probably not far wrong to attribute a large part of the reduction 
in total population from 8,196,697 in 1841 to 4,390,219 in 1911 to these 
famines. * 

A recent famine, which really covered about four years — 1918 to 1922 
— and which concerned us closely, w^s that of Russia. The American 
Relief Administration took the most active part in supplying outside relief 
and at tie time of its greatest activity in August, 1922, was feeding 
10,491,297 people, and famine deaths had fallen to comparatively small 
figures. It has been estimalied that, ouif of 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 who 
were .effected during this time, from 2,000,000 to 5,000,000 people 
perished from famine. In some communities mortality was unbelievably 
high, running from 4 to^ per-cent a month when matters were at their 
worst (12, Part 2, No. 5). In other communities 25 to 50 per cent of the 
total population is supposed to have perished. In 1934 tp 1935 there was 
another £amine in Russia ^ich seems to have killed millions but about 
which comparatively little is known becausS of the stringent censorship 
^maintained. Certain it is that many millions of Russians have died of 
famine in t^ last half century, for in addition to these two recent famines 
there were others in 1891, 1906, and 1911 which took heavy toll of life^. 

5. Causes op Famine 

This is not the place to go into a detailed discussion of the causes of 
famine. Quite obvjously there is one general cause, namely, crop failure; 
but we muSt know more thS.n this to understand the role that famine is 
likely to play in the future. Crop failure is usually more or less local in 
character. Even the great Russian, Indian, and Chinese famines of 
recent years have affected comparatively small areas, perhaps never more 
than 200,000 to 300,000 square miles. At the same time that people were 
dying by millions in Russia in 1921 and 1922 there were great surpluses of 
food in this country, in Australia, in Argentina, and, indeed, even in other 
parts of Russia. Even in 1930, with millions dying in China, wheat was 
a drug on the market here and in all other large wheat-exporting areas. 
Local crop failure, therefore, need not mean starvation if a better distri- 
bution of food can be secured. Perhaps the chief obstacle to adequate 
famine relief at the present time is the lack of transportation facilities in 
the less industrialized lands. There has been no considerable famine in 
any Western land since it has become possible to transport food quickly 
and cheaply. (What is now happening in World War II «^g.y render such 
a statement untrue.) In the 1920 and 1921 famine in China only about 
<^ne-fourth to one-fifth as many people died as would have died a few 
years earlier, largely because some outside food was taken to the sufferers. 
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Poor as communication and transportation were in China, and difficult 
as it was to organize a supply service, yet the ravages of famine were 
stayed to a considerable extent. Large quantities of food vTere gathered 
in the more favored areas of China itself and taken to the famine sufferers 
in the stricken areas. Probably owing to internal political troubles, tksz 
service did not seem to work so well in the 1929 to 1930 famine, and the 
number of de^^ths was far greater. Today, as in the past, the lack oS 
transport and of relief organization^ay be a^important a cause of famine 
as is the actual failure of crops. This does not mean that all Vould be 
well with the world^s food supply if we had better transportation facilities 
in all lands. Obviously the methods of agriculture, the kinds of soil, the 
climate, the economic organization of a people, the density of population, 
the social attitudes that it possesses, its religion, and many other factors 
have a definite relation to its food supply; but one may say that today 
famine is extremely unlikely to occur in th^se countries which have ^od 
systems of transportation and where the economic system is capable of 
mobilizing outside resources for the assistance of the endangered areas, 
provided some additional catastrophe like war does not intervene. 

It must be noted, however, that war may result in famine or more 
likely in semistarvation and disease because of the disorganization of the 
facilities of production and distribution which accompany it ^d because 
of the disruption of thenisual medical and sanitary services. Undoubtedly 
the Russian famine of 1918 to 1922 was greatly aggravated by Russian 
participation in World War I and by the civil war which followed. The 
1929 to 1930 famine in China also claimed many more lives than it would 
have had it not been for internal strife. At presefit it appears that 
World War II may cause such a famine as western Europe has not 
experienced in more than a century. 

It can be said with reasonable certainty that famine as a check on 
population growth can never be entirely eliminated until man does away 
with these basic causes — ^until he creates stores against crop shortages, 
stops wars, develops the means and the organization to supply famine 
sufferers, and learns to keep his numbers within the means of 
subsistence.'^ 


6. Disease and Epidemics 

From what has been said about famine it will be clear that it is almost 
always accompanied by more or less disease and^ometimes by devastating 
epidemics. It is easy to understand how this comes about, for famine of 
itself means the disruption of most of the normal routine of life and leads 
naturally to the^eakdown of the customary safeguards of the community 
against disease. When people tear down their houses to sell the stones 
and timbers in order to get food, when they wander away from their usual* 
abodes in hope of finding food elsewhere, when they gather in great 
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crowds along the main highways and then scatter to the four winds, whea 
they come together again in concentration camps to receive famine relief 
or are concentrated in camps to carry on public works instituted as relief 
measures, it can certainly occasion no surprise if disease breaks out and 
epidemics sweep over the land with deadly effect. 

This close relation between famine and disease is well illustrated by 
the recent Russian troubles (10). Certain diseases, partic^ilarly typhus, 
had broken out in epidemic form Before the famine became severe. 
Demobil^ation of the army and the general disorganization of Russia 
helped to spread the disease still more rapidly because of the lack of any 
adequate control over th^ movemen1?s of people. Scarcely had the 
epidemic situation begun to show signs of improvement in the winter of 
1920 to 1921, wherf the country was stricken again by famine in the 
summer of 1921, and thg mortality in the following winter rose to former 
levels. The consequence waS that typ^j-us, relapsing fever, and cholera 
took a terrible toll, perhaps amounting to 3,000,000 to 4,000,000. This, 
added to the famine toll, nSakes a total of perhaps 6,000,000 to 8,000,000 
people who perished from these two great scourges between 1917 and 
1922. 

^ It is, of course, utterly impossible to say whether famine or disease 
is the mo3^ deadly, when both are present. Is the death of a starving 
wretch who contracts cholera due to hunger or to cholera? Nor can one 
decide whether famine or disease is the cause of the death^' in a district 
where such greali disorganization of economic and social life results from 
the presence of either that the othef is certain to follow. All one can 
say is thatopractically every famine is accompanied or followed by disease 
and that the deaths caused directly by starvation are often fewer than 
those attributable to disease. 

But while disease is generally present at times of famine, it is not 
equally true that famine follows upon disease. This sometimes happens 
because of the great disturbance to social and economic life caused by 
disease, but quite frequently the effect is just the opposite. There are 
numerous instances in history when a great plague which has wiped out a 
considerable part of the population has made life much easier for the 
survivors for some years or even for some decades because more land was 
available per capita than before and because real wages rose as a conse- 
quence of the scarcity of labor. This was very clearly the case in England 
after the great plague of JL348. Cheyney describes the economic effects 
of this epidemic as follows: 

The lords of manors might seem at first thought to hav^;J;eaped advantage 
from the unusually high death rate. The heriots collected on the death of 
tenants were more numerous; reliefs paid by their successors on obtaining the 
land were repeated far more frequently than usual; much land escheated to the 
lord on the extinction of the families of free tenants, or fell into his hands for 
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redisposal on the failure of descendants ot viiiams or cotters. But these were only 
temporary and casual results. In other ways the diminution of population was 
distinctly disadvantageous to the lords <9 manors. They obtained much lower 
rents for mills and other such monopolies, because there were fewer people to 
have their grain ground and the tenants of the^ mills could therefore not mahej^s- 
much profit. The rents of assize or regular periodical payments in money and in 
kind made by free villain tenants were less in amount, since the tenants were . 
fewer and mucii land was unoccupied.^ The profits of the manor courts were les^ 
for there were not so many suitors to attend, to I)ay fees, and to be fip.ed. The 
manor court rolls for these years give long lists of vacancies of holdings, often 
naming the days of the deaths of the tenants. Their successors are often chil- 
dren, and in many cases whole famiMes were swepj; away and the land taken into 
the hands of the lord of the manor. Juries appointed at one meeting of the manor 
court are sometimes all dead by the time of the next me*eting. There ar? con- 
stant complaints by the stewards that certain land “is of no value because the 
tenants are all dead’^; in one place that a wate-mift is worthless because “all 
the tenants who used it are dead^^; m another that the rents are £7 14s. less than 
in the previous year because fourteen holdings, consisting of 102 acres of land, 
are in the hands of the lord; in still another the rents of assize which need to be 
£20 are now only £2 and the cofirt fees have fallen from 40 to 5 shillings “because 
the tenants there are dead.’^ t . . 

. . . The demand for laborers remained approximately as great as it had be^n 
before. The number of laborers, on the other hand, was vastly diminished. 
They were therefore ea'feerly sought for by employers. Naturally they took 
advantage of their position to demand higher wages, and in matiy cases com- 
bined to refuse to work at the old accustomed rates. A royarordinance of 1349 
states that “because a great part of the people, especially of workmen and 
servants, have lately died in the pestilence, many, peeing th« necessity of masters 
and great scarcity of servants, will not serve unless they may receive excessive 
wages.^^ A contemporary chronicler says that “laborers were so elated and 
contentious that they did not pay any attention to the command of the king, 
and if anybody wanted to hire them he was bound to pay them what they 
asked, and so he had his choice either to lose hi^harvest and crops or give in to the 
proud and covetous desires of the workmen” (7, pp. 88-90). 

Such a pestilence, without doubt, left the survivors, particularly in 
the laboring classes, in a far better economic position than they had been. 
The fact that a statute of laborers designed to prevent workmen from 
demanding higher wages because of the scarcity of laborers was enacted 
and reenacted no less than fourteen times in the century following the 
Black Death shows pretty conclusively tha^ this plague had greatly 
thinned England's population. 

It is extremely difficult for us today to realize how a great epidemic 
may thin out a'^bpulation and for how long a time its effects may be felt. 
Those of us who went through the influenza epidemic of 1918 and 1919 
can recall how people died in our own neighborhoods without being abl^ 
to secure the services of a physician, how whole families were occasionally 
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stricken and were unable to call aid of any kind, and how helpless the 
physicians were in dealing with a disease that was relatively unknown to 
them. But m spite of what seem to us the terrible ravages of influenza it 
raised the death rate in the registration area of the United States only 
'5 6 per 1,000 above normal and caused only about 500,000^ excess 

deaths. This was about one-half of 1 per cent of our population at that 
time. The ravages of this disease in the United States ^ould not be 
minimized, but when we compare our Experience with India’s at the same 
time andjSivith the experiences of other countries in the past, we find that 
we suffered hardly at all. In India the number of influenza deaths will 
never be known, but the lowest estimat€‘, seems to be 8,000,000, and the 
highest about 15,000,000. In the light of the fact that the increase of 
population in the dedade 1911 to 1921 was only about 3,800,000, while it 
amounted to almost 21,QpO,000 in the decade 1901 to 1911 and to almost 

34.000. 000 from 1921 to 1931,^ and, since^the influenza epidemic was the 
greatest although not the only catastrophe in the decade 1911 to 1921, it 
seems likely that it may hajve killed or prevented the birth of 15,000,000 
to 20,000,000 during this decade. Even $uch an estimate allows for 
famine deaths or deaths from other epidemics of 10,000,000 or more if 
it-4s assumed that the increase between 1921 and 1931 is fairly normal. 

But great as has been the devastation wrought by recent epidemics, 
their effects appear almost negligible, even in India, when compared with 
those of earlier times. In past ages people had little or no knowledge 
of the nature of disease or of the sanitary precautions necessary to prevent 
its spread; nor had they the econornic means to devote to improving 
sanitary aiprangemdnts even if they had had the knowledge. 

Hecker (11) in his account of the Black Death (1348) gives figures 
which seem incredible, but they are so generally accepted that we may 
repeat a few of them here. All Europe was devastated. London is 
supposed to have lost 100,000, Venice 100,000, Florence 60,000, and Paris 

50.000. The populations of these cities at that time are not known, but 
it is not unlikely that nearly one-half of their people perished within the 
space of a few months. The island of Cyprus is saidrto have been prac- 
tically depopulated; Italy is thought to have lost at least half of its 
people, England about one-third, France about one-third. Eastern 
Europe did not suffer so severely as western and southern Europe. For 
the entire continent it is quite generally agreed that not less than one- 
fourth of the people perisl^ed in a few months. The loss amounted to no 
less than 25,000,000, and it appears to have been close on to three and a 
half centuries before Europe’s population again attained the numbers 
that it had possessed in the middle of the fourteenth cen?hry. Of course 
during this period parts of the Continent suffered more or less frequently 
from epidemics of one kind or another, but nothing approaching the Black 
Death again devastated the whole continent. 
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It may be interesting in this connection to quote from the description 
of the London plague of 1665 by Defoe, who was four years old at the time 
and who must have listened to the firsthand accounts oi some of the 
survivors and read descriptions written by eyewitnesses. Like the 
quotation from Cheyney, it will help u^ visualize the disruption of life 
consequent upon a great epidemic. 

At the beginning of the plague, when there was now no more hope but that 
the whole city would be visited; when, as I have said, all that had friends or 
estates in the country retired with their families, and when, indeed, one would 
have thought the very city itself was running out of the gates, and that there 
would be nobody left behind, you^ay be sure,#from that hour, all trade except 
such as related to immediate subsistence, was, as it were, at a full stop.^ 

I might be more particular as to this part, but it may suffice to mention, in 
general, all trades being stopt, employment ceased, the labour, and, by that, the 
bread of the poor, were cut off; and at first, indfeed, the cries of the poor were most 
lamentable to hear; though, by the distribution of charity, their misery that ’ 
way was gently abated. Many, indeed, fled int^a the country; but thousands of 
them having stayed in London, till nothing but desperation sent them away, 
death overtook them on the road, and they served for no better than the mes- 
sengers of death; indeed, others carrying the infection along with them, spread ii) 
very unhappily into the remotest parts of the kingdom. 

The women and servants that were turned off from their places were employed 
as nurses to tend the sfck in all places; and this took off a very great number of 
them. • 

And which, though a melancholy article in itself, yet was a deliverance in 
its kind, namely, the plague, which raged in a dreadful manner from the middle 
of August to the middle of October, carried off in that time tl|irty or forty 
thousand of these very people, which had they been left, would certainly have 
been an insufferable burden, by their poverty; that is to say, the whole city 
could not have supported the expense of them, or have provided food for them; 
and they would, in time, have been even dnven to the necessity of plundering 
either the city itself, or the country adjacent, to have subsisted themselves, which 
would first or last, have put the whole nation, as well as the city, into the utmost 

terror and confusion (9, pp. 69-71), 

# 

This plague is supposed to have killed not less than 100,000 in the 
city of London out of a probable population of 400,000. But because 
of the great exodus from the city in the early weeks of the epidemic it 
amounted perhaps to one-third or one-half of the actual residents of the 
city during its visitation. 

It would be very easy to give examples of epidemics from aU parts of 
the world in which millions upon millions of people have met an untimely 
end. Measle^has killed many thousands of American Indians, tubercu- 
losis has practically depopulated some of the South Sea Islands, while 
syphilis has wrought havoc in many quarters. India and China are neVfer 
wholly free from the most deadly ^senses in some part of their vast 
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territories, and from Africa come reports of frequent epidemics among the 
Negro tribes which lay waste areas greater than many European states. 
Man always has been at the mercy of many ‘kinds of disease about whose 
control he has known nothing. 

■ It would be a great mistake, however, to think of the great plagues 
as the only diseases exacting their toll from man. In the aggregate there 
doubt that lesser epidemics or even endemic diseases have been far 
more impcj^rtant in keeping down population growth than the catastrophic 
epidemics*^ Thus it is supposed that there were probably not less than 
150,000 cases of typhus each year in Russia prior to World War I and that 
the deaths amounted to fromj[5,000 to 20?000 annually. This is certainly 
a cori^iderable drain and, entirely aside from the great epidemics, such as 
that of 1917 to 1922, when 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 died from this disease, 
accounts for a considerable slowing up in the rate of Russians population 
c* growth. Cholera is also endeSoic in Russia and during the last century 
has probably caused about 2,250,000 deaths. Of course some of these 
occurred times of great epidemics. But if we think of the ravages of 
smallpox, malaria, scarlet fever, typhoid fewer, yellow fever, and many 
pther diseases which have but recently come ynder control, even in the 
m<5St highly industrialized countries, we can readily appreciate the fact 
that the unspectacular epidemic has been so common in man^s life that 
it has long since ceased to attract his attention. long as typhus took 
a regular yearly toll little attention was paid to it, and as long as smallpox 
caused a regular death rate of 3 to 6 in 1,000 no particular concern was 
felt over its ever-present depredationSr 

In the Chinese community already referred to (18) the death rate for 
the year Sept. 1, 1933, to Aug. 31, 1934, was 52.0 per 1,000, and I was 
assured by the field worker that though this was considered a bad year it 
was not regarded as unusual. The year in which there was not an 
epidemic of typhoid, or cholersilj or dysentery, or smallpox, or of several 
of these was the unusual year. Epidemics of bubonic plague, or pneu- 
monic plague, or influenza, or typhus would also be regarded as unusual 
but not those of the diseases that were always witlf them. When we 
reflect upon these facts we have no trouble in understanding why man's 
numbers have increased slowly, if at all, throughout the greater part of 
his historical period. 

We know today that practically all epidemics are preventable. But 
even when they cannot be prevented, we know that, with care, their 
ravages can be greatly mitigated. We may, therefore, confidently look 
forward to the time when they will play a far less important part in deter- 
mining man's growth in numbers than they have play^ in the past. 
Already this is the case in the West and in certain other lands. Of course, 
war may change this situation at any time. As this is written typhus is 
said to be epidemic in Spain and in the Balkans and also in the German 
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army in Russia. It may easily spread to central, northern, and western 
Europe. Disease is still a factor <pOf prime importance jn the growth 
of the world^s population, especially in time of war (-22). 
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Questions 

1. Describe Jbe behavior of the birth rate in France, England, Germany, and the 
United States during and following World War I. 

^ 2. Describe the behavior of the death rate in France, England, Germany, and the 

United States during and following World War I. 

3. “The excess of male births following a war makes up for the military losses of 
a country.” Is this true or false? Give evidence. 

4. What do you think will be the effect of World War II on population growth? 
Give reasons. 

5. What are the chief agents c-^ntrolling the growth of population in nonindustrial 
commuinities? Give examples from your personal knowledge or reading, and explain 
them fully. 

6. Discuss the effect of chronic lack of food on the death rate. Has your com- 
mxmity had any period of unemployment that you can remember? Did this have 

"any effect on its death rate? Why? 

7. Do you know of any famine in the world today? How is it affecting popu- 
lation growth? Describe some ricent famine, if there is none of importance now. 

8. Enumerate the principal causes of famine in, the past. Are they the same 
today? What is the outlook for the future? 

9. Discuss the role of disease in population growtlf. Give definite examples. 

To. Discu^ epidemics and their death toll in past and recent times. Are they 

likely to continue to exercise the same influences over population growth? Why? 

11. Study the effect of the influenza epidemic of 1918-1919 upon your own 
community. p 

12. “Famine and disease do more to reduce population growth than any other 
factor.” Discuss. 



. CHAPTER V 

POPULATION GROWTH AND AGRICULTURE^ 


It is obvious that, so long as t5ian depends upon agriculture for his food 
and clothing, there cannot be more people in any given artja than the 
agriculture of that area can support, plus those who can be supported by 
agricultural imports, chiefly fgod and fibers, secured in the exchange of 
products with other areas. For the world as a whole, agricultural produc- 
tion is still so clearly a limiting factor in population growth that if*seems 
almost superfluous to call attention to it. The fact is, however, that more , 
and more attention is being given to tbe pos^sibilities of synthetic food 
production and to the more economical utilization of our presen£^ agri-'* 
cultural products with the result that many people seem to think that it 
will not be long before the growth of population will be relatively inde- 
, pendent of the development of agriculture. It will, therefore, be worth 
\^hile to mention briefly^ some of the conditions which might affect Jihte 
importance of agriculture as a basis for the support of popul!:?^n. 

1. Pkobabilities of Synthetic Food Production 

« 

Obviously, if the time is not far off when we may expect agricultural 
products to be replaced by equally satisfactory synthetic products pro- 
duced cheaply in factories from forest products or from nature^s store of 
minerals, there is no need to discuss the agricultural limitations to popu- 
lation growth either in the world at large or in a particular country; or, 
if there is a probability that we shall soon be able to utilize cheaper 
agricultural products (that is, those easier to produce) for our support 
with entire satisfaction, the customary limits of population support will 
be removed or, at least, greatly extended. The way these possibilities 
appeared to Alsbgrg, a leading physiological chemist, almost two decades 
ago is shown in the following quotation: 

If it is true that agriculture utilizes the solar radiation so inefficiently and 
that labor in agriculture is so little productive, why has not the synthesis of food 
elements been attempted? To the physiologist and the chemist the reasons are 
obvious. How completely the simple food elements that the chemist already 
knows how to produce can be substituted for natural foods has not yet been 
determined adequately. It is only a few years since it has been known that 
amino acids may be substituted at least in great part for proteins. Not all the 

1 For discussions of food supply in particular countries and in the world consult 
references 2, 4, 6, 13. 
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amino acids have as yet been syntliisized. Methods for obtaining large quan- 
tities of carbonic acid must be devised. The methods of producing simple sugars 
and fatty acids^ are laboratory procedures involving many steps and many 
difficult operations. Probably few of the methods now in use are suitable for 
large-scale operations. Even if adequate quantities of cheap power were avail- 
able, it would still be the work of .years to translate laboratory practic# into 
large-scale production. It is, however, very doubtful that energy from our 
tiommon sources of power — coal, oil, water — ^is at present cheap enough to permit 
food synthesis to compete with agriculture, ^ Whether the values of agricultural 
products and of energy from our present sources of power will ever bear such a 
ratio to one another as to make competition between agriculture and chemical 
industry feasible, it is, of course, impossible to say. It is more than probable 
that such competition will not be possible before the advent of some nonbiological 
metho4 for the utilization of the solar radiation. 

In view of the great progress in photochemical theory in the last decade, the 
problem is far from hopeless^ No one could venture to predict when the theo- 
jeticajf,and experimental problems Will be solv^. The solutions may be nearer 
than most men think. What is most probable is that the practical application 
will wait on economic necessity.<r The work in pure science is likely to be com- 
pleted before this necessity arises. The chemist^s task may be done before the 
engineer is set to work. If the problem is not solved earlier, it will boldly con- 
front us with the exhaustion of the world^s coal and* oil reserves. The solution 
of the worldifefood and fuel problem will be the same. When it is achieved, a 
more profound social revolution must follow than followed the invention of the 
steam engine, for the importance of land and agriculture will diminish; and it 
will remove to a^far more distant horizon the bounds that now tend to limit the 

r 

growth of population (1, p. 524). 

Since the above was written much ‘'has happened. Synthetic fibers 
utilizing tiinber and coal as raw materials have increasingly displaced 
natural 'fibers for clothing and are now invading other fields where the 
latter were formerly used. Research in vitamins and amino acids has 
made it possible to synthesize many of them more cheaply and thus put 
them into manufactured products so that a complete diet from the stand- 
point of nutrition can be had while the bulk of the energy-producing 
food comes from products which may be lacking in these vital elements. 
As yet this increasing knowledge of nutrition has been used largely to 
supply the deficiencies of a diet from which vitamins have been removed 
or destroyed by the processes of manufacture that have come into use in 
supplying food to vast city populations. This does not mean, of course, 
that our newer knowledge of nutrition is limited to such uses. It is 
quite possible that crops like corn and soybeans, which are now used 
largely for livestock feed and industrial purposes, can be made into 
palatable and dieteticaUy satisfactory foods at only a fraction of the cost 
of converting them into food by way of feeding them to cattle and hogs 
and then eating meat, milk, butter, and cheese. As will be shown later, 
a large part of the earth's population actually does directly consume the 
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crops grown and it is only because tliey ’!lo so that countries like China, 
India, Japan, and Java are able to support their dense populations. 

Thus while it would be folly to ^assert that the existing agricultural 
limits to population growth are permanent it would also be equally 
foolis^ to suppose that they have been abolished or are likely to be 
abolished in the near future. If will,* therefore, be worth while to 

explore these agricultural limits, even if briefly. 

» 

2. Agricultural Possibilitiii3 op the Earth 

It is not a simple problem in arithmetic to figure out the possible 
growth of population in the world, although one frequently gets the 
impression that this is the case from the wrkbings of superficial observers. 
Statements that Texas, with an area about equal to that of Frai^e or 
Germany (pre-World War II), could easily support as many people as 
they (between 40,000,000 and 70,000,000), and probably a great many 
more, are by no means rare. .A glance at a rainfall map of Texas as 
compared with that of Germany should be sufficient to convince anyone 
that Texas can never produce as much food as Germany. Bolji in total 
amount and seasonal distribution the rainfall is more favorable for crop 
growth in Germany thanjn Texas. Moreover, the surface evaporatioij 
is much less in Germany. There are also considerable differences in soSis, 
which affect agricultural production very greatly, to say nothing of 
differences in miner^ resources, which furnish the raw materials upon 
which millions of Germans expend their labor. To mak^ such offhand 
comparisons of population carrying capacity’^ between areas comparable 
only in size betrays an almost complete lack of knowledge regarding the 
factors that actually determine the production of food and the other 
necessities of life. Area is one of the least valuable of all criteria for 
estimating the population “carrying capacity’^ of any land. Some lands 
are far more fertile than others; rainfall is far better distributed, so 
far as plant growth is concerned, in s3me lands than in others; and 
temperature and sunshine favor plant growth more in some regions than 
in others. 

If we look at the earth’s surface, even in a very superficial manner, 
with the chief requisites of agricultural production in mind, we shall see 
that there are certain regions of the earth that can at once be ruled out 
of consideration as far as providing support for population is concerned. 
There are the areas in all the continents which are too cold or too dry to 
produce any appreciable amount of vegetation. The arctic and antarctic 
regions of the earth contain approximately 10 per cent of its total area 
and are all but useless as far as furnishing food is concerned, Stefansson 
notwithstanding. ^ 

1 The best statement of the food possibilities of the arctic known to the author 
is given by V. Stefansson in his book “The Friendly Arctic'' (11). But even if we 
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Besides/ these cold lands art.* a very small part of all useless and semi- 
useless lands, as the following table shows. The lack of rain alone is a 
very seriously limiting factor over i»ore than half of the world’s surface. 
All land having under 10 inches of rainfall annually can be classed only 
as very poor grazing land, unless it is irrigated, and only a ver};^' small 
part of the 25 per cent of the esirth’s surface having less than 10 inches of 
annual rainfall can ever be irrigated. Most of the 30 per cent of the 
earth’s surface having 10 to 20 inches of rainfall annually is also of 
little value agriculturally. Some of it is fair grazing land, some of it 
is dry-farming land and will, in perhaps half the years, raise fair crops 
of wheat and other drought-resistant crops, and some is fairly good 
agricultural land, because of good soil and of a location where evaporation 
is lo^ and the seasonal distribution of rainfall is favorable to plant 
growiih; but on the average it is doubtful whether this land will yield 
more than one-fifth to onc-sixt as much as those areas of the earth which 
have both reasonably good soil and a sufficient rainfall. 

But even on the 45 per cent of the earth’s surface receiving more than 
20 inches*, of rainfall annually there is much land that is of little value 
agriculturally. A few examples wilL serve to show how little food or 
-clothing we may expect from considerable area« of even the well-watered 
lands. 

In Japan four-fifths of the area is reckoned permanently untillable. 
It is rocky, mountainous land which defies the efforts of man to wrest a 
living from it! In our own country there are from 150,000 to 200,000 
square miles of land in the Appalachian highlands which are of com- 
paratively little value agriculturally and an almost equal amount in our 
western mSuntains. The farmers living in these regions make but a 

Table 4. — Percentage of the Earth’s Surface Having a Given Rainfall 

(7, p. 300) 


Inches 

Total 

Less than 10 

Percentage 

25 

10-20 

. . . 30 

20-40 

20 

40-60 

11 

60-80 

9 

80-120 

4 

More than 120 



scanty living at best, and little or no increase in food production can be 
expected from them. In Europe, also, large areas of well-watered lands 
are practically useless for agricultural purposes because of their moun- 


accept Ms optimistic view, I do not see how we can ever hope to get from these regions 
the meat rations to support more than a few millions of men. 
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tainous character. The same situation exists in all the other continents. 
To these lands, too rough and broken to use for agriculture, we must add 
considerable areas all over the earth which have a soil ioD poor to yield 
well although having a sati*sfactory rainfall and a climate suitable for the 
pro4jiction of almost all kinds of crops. In the United States there is 
much land in the^ cutover areas in the' Great Lakes region and in the 
South which is of almost no value for crops. At best, such areas, 
ref orested, *could be expected to^yield pulp wood for the growing plastics 
industries. In the tropics there are also vast areas where the»soils are so 
leached by the heavy rainfall that they wiU grow only trees and only a 
few types of these. Such tropical areas, and they are of great extent, 
offer little opportunity for the development of the intensive agriculture 
which we who live in the temperate zones are only too prone to imagine 
is possible throughout these hot, moist regions. 

3. Population Capacity op the Band Aeea op the Worw 

A good illustration of the carrying capacity not infrequently attributed 
to the tropics is found in Penck^s estimates that South America can 
support about as many people as the whole of Eurasia, while Africa can 
support even more (9).<* Relying apparently on the great productive 
possibilities of the better parts of tropical Brazil he even goe§.ao far as to 
state that that nation can support twice as many people as the United 
States and Canada combined. It is true, as is pointed out below, that 
some tropical lands, for example, Java, are very densely* settled, but it 
does not follow that all tropical lands are equally capable of supporting 
human life. It is highly probable that Java, the PlyLlippines, and certain 
parts of southern Asia are peculiarly well adapted to support vast 
numbers of people living very simply; but until a great deal more is 
known about the Amazon and Congo valleys it is by no means safe to 
assume that they can support an equally dense population even at the 
low levels of living prevailing in these lands. 

In most countries the better land is already being fairly well utilized, 
as can be seen from the fact that in China there are probably 1,000 people 
or more living o£ each square mile (640 acres) of, arable land; while in 
Java there are perhaps 1,300 to 1,400; and in Japan, over 3,000 (Table 101, 
p. 265), In other words, there are probably not less than 1.5 persons per 
acre of arable land in China, about 2 in Java, and more than 4 in Japan. 
Of course, there is some food imported into and exported from each of 
these countries, so that it is hard to say exactly what proportions of their 
populations are supported by home production. Rough calculations by 
the author, however, indicate that in China the imports and exports 
of foods just about balance in normal years, and that in Java there 
is a net export amounting to about 10 per cent of the home production. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that an acre of well-tilled fertile land will 
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furnish the necessities of life to tvf 3 or "three persons in climates where tw<i> 
crops a year can be grown, where clothing is of little consequence, and 
where mere subsistence is all that is gxpected. But there are not very 
large areas of the earth which possess all these qualities. 

In the United States we have generally had a net export of agricultural 
products. However, it was not wry large in the immediate predepression 
years; hence, the tilled acres can be divided by the population, and the 
result will not be greatly in error as sho’^ng the number of acres that it 
takes to fufnish each of us with agricultural products. In 1930 there 
were approximately 3.4 acres in crops to each inhabitant and about 8 
acres in farm land. It has been estimated, however, that 2.5 acres of 
good tilled land would be sufficient to f&ovide an individual with an 
abundance of agricultural produce if the land were well cared for. Even 
in the face of the large agricultural surpluses of recent years most well- 
informed people do not b^^lieve that we have produced more than we 
^eed except, perhaps, of wheat and cottonr They believe that we have 
not been able to use these surpluses because we did not get them into the 
hands of the people that needed them. It would appear that a good 
level of living would require about the crop land per person now being 
u^ed in the United States or a more intensive us^of the better 75 per cent 
of that nQg^being tilled. On this basis much of the world is already 
overpopulated and will continue to suffer from the effects of subsistence 
living until a better man-land ratio comes to pref-ail. 

The point 6f interest here is not how many people the world can 
support but rather that agricultural production does limit population in 
the greater part of the world today as it d^d almost universally in Malthus^ 
day. I do iTot mean to argue that the world cannot support more than 
the 2.2 billions it is supposed to have today. Obviously if Americans and 
Europeans lived at the level of the Chinese and Hindus we could support 
a population two or three times as great as we have, and the utilization of 
the still unsettled but fertile areas of the world would enable man to 
expand by some hundreds of millions more; but, as Malthus pointed out, 
the means of subsistence do place a limit to man^s expansion in numbers. 
Today, however, we in the Western world have a chance to choose between 
the uncontrolled expansion of numbers with a lowered level of living and 
the control of numbers with a higher level of living, a choice which is 
not yet practically available to a large part of mankind. 

'4. Agriculttjrs] and Population in China 

In order to make still clearer the basic relation between agriculture 
and population growth I wish to describe briefly the situation in China, 
a country where this relation is so clear that even he who runs may read. 

^It is very commonly supposed by the Westerner that China has 
reached about the absolute limit of population growth. This belief has 
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been fostered by many impressive ^^iatements regarding the great 
excellence of Chinese agriculture and the equally impressive assertions 
that the laborious frugality of th^ Chinese is unsurpas.s*ed (8). It is 
certainly not the intention of the author either to belittle the excellence 
of CMnese agriculture or to underestimate the agricultural ability and 
thrift of the Chinese; but he is fully convinced from personal observation, 
from many conversations with experts in Chinese agriculture, and from-, 
much stud^T, that the possibilities of extending Chinese agriculture are 
generally underestimated while the comihon conclusion that Chinese 
population growth is now limited and will continue to be limited by 
agricultural production is fully warranted (IV, 18, Appendix I, Part 1). 

There are still considerable\inused aregjs of tillable land in northern 
China, Manchukuo, and Mongolia (2). This land j.s suitable for growing 
wheat, soybeans, millet, kaoliang, and the usual vegetable crops of 
northern China. There are also considerable ^ereas on the lower slopes 
of the hills (China is a land oi hills with only a few valleys of any^ con- 
siderable size) which could be used for crops not needing irrigation, while 
many of the steeper slopes of the hills now flowed to grow to brush and 
weeds could be used for fruits and nuts. These tree crops would be a 
very valuable addition toihe Chinese diet, which is particularly deficient 
in just the elements that they would supply. The timber wiliph could 
be grown on the hills and more weathered mountains would also be of 
great value in many Vays. Besides, there are many nooks and corners 
on the average Chinese farm which could be used for fruit or vegetables 
and which are not now used at all. If all these unused lands could be 
tilled, there is not the least doubt* that a considerable larger population 
could be supported at the present standards; and that considerable 
additional areas could be tilled with the labor and tools now available is 
not seriously questioned by those directly familiar with the life of the 
Chinese farmer. 

But this extension of the agricultural area is by no means the only 
source of more food and fiber in China. In fact, the plant breeder is 
quite certain that extension of the area is of much less importance than 
the development <5E better varieties of the chief Chinese crops. Experts 
in this field do not hesitate to say that plant breeding alone should easily 
increase the yields on the present fields by from 20 to 30 per cent. If 
one is skeptical of such improvement, it is p'ointed out that already better 
varieties are actually yielding such increases in Japan and Korea, although 
only two or three decades ago Japanese yields were little if any better 
than Chinese yields, while Korean yields were decidedly lower (12, 
Chap. 2). Besides, the plant breeder is practically certain that in the 
course of time he can develop varieties still better adapted to Chinese 
climates and soils, more resistant to destructive plant diseases, and less 
susceptible to injury by insects than those now being grown. Such 
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varieties should increase botfe the yield and the certainty of the 
harvests. 

In addition, it must be pointed^ out that Chinese tillage* although 
intense according to the Western standards is by no means the most 
intense that there is. The Japanese, as a people, in many places the 
Malays, notably the Javanese, '"and probably certain European peoples 
4^ke better care of their crops than do many of the Chinese, so that 
better yields from this source may be expected in the future! 

But in^pite of the possibilities of improvement in Chinese agriculture 
the author does not believe that this improvement would do much to r^ise 
the general level of living in the country. In the first place improvement 
in agricultural production v^^uld certainly be slow because of the diffi- 
culties of communication, the resistance to change among the farmers, 
and the lack of capital to carry out improvements even if the two obstacles 
Just mentioned were over5ome^(6). The birth rate in China is high. A 
rate *of 45 per 1,000 was actually found in a small central China com- 
munity, where an intensive study was carried on during the years 1931 to 
1935 (IV; 18). This rate will be raised rather than lowered by any 
general improvement in food supply and health conditions. On the 
other hand, the same improvements will temporarily lower the death 
r^e so iiiat the annual increase of population will be greater than it 
has been in the past. This is the Malthusian dilemma, and in China 
there is no way out except through a voluntary reduction in the birth 
rate, a consummation not to be expected in the near future. When 
population growth follows so immediately upon the increase of agri- 
cultural production..as it does in China, there is very little likelihood of 
any appreciable and sustained improvement in levels of living until this 
direct causal connection is broken. 

It will be well in concluding this brief survey of agriculture and 
population growth to point out that more people live under conditions 
approximating those in China than under conditions approximating those 
in western Europe and America. To understand how utterly the growth 
of population depends upon agricultural production in China is to 
understand the chief factor underlying population growth among the 
greater part of mankind. Malthus^ principle of population still holds true 
for more than half of the human race. How soon this great portion of 
mankind can extricate itself from the vicious circle of poverty, children, 
more poverty, and still more children, even to the same extent as Western 
peoples, remains to be seen. But that this circle can be broken has been 
abundantly proved. Once the determination to live better is taken, the 
means to control the birth rate are at hand. Today man can adjust 
his numbers to the agricultural resources available to him if he so desires, 
but this cannot be done in a few years in countries like China, India, 
and Japan. It is probably a matter of decades. 
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Questions 

1. What are the probabilities of synthetic food production in the near future? 

Discuss the chief obstacles. ^ 

2. What are the natural limitations of agriculture? How do they affect food 
production in the section of the state that you know? Give other examples of 
natural limitations upon agricultural production. 

3. Arizona is laj^er than Ohio; can the former support more people than the 
latter? Why? 

4. How many people can be supported on the land area of the world? Explain 
your answer, and give reasons for it. 

5. How would you explain the differences in the per capita acreage being tilled in 
various countries? 

6. In what respects does Malthus’ principle of population still apply to China? 

7. What is the chief obstacle to the improvement of standards of living in China? 

8. Describe living conditions in China from articles and stories that you have 
read. What do they tell you about the factors affecting the death rate? 

9. Discuss the agricultural changes in the United States since World War I. 
Are they likely to continue ? What is the likelihood of a food shortage in this country? 
Justify your answer. 

10. Give some examples of the way agricultural production affects populatioii 
growth. 



CHAPTER VI 


POPULATION GROWTH AND THE INDUSTRIAL REV,OLUTIONi 

R 

That population grew faster in western Europe and its colonies during 
the nineteenth century than had ever happened in the previous history of 
the world and that this rapid growth of p^^pulation was accompanied by a 
very general and a very great improvement in the standard of living 
of the masses demahd explanation. It is little wonder that many 
people, seeing these facts, should suppose that Malthus was entirely 
wroijg in his views regarding' population growth and its relation to 
subsistence. 

It is true that Malthus^ but dimly realized the significance of the 
economic changes which were going on about him, but it is also true that 
he did realize, as many of his contemporaries did not, the utter folly of 
exposing that man^s growth in numbers had ho relation to his welfare. 
The rea^fns why the anomalous growth of European population, which 
was getting under way in the eighteenth century, has not led to the dire 
consequences he predicted are not far to seek. They are to be found in 
the economic .chlmges arising out of that new organization of society 
which was in process of development in Malthus’ day as the consequence 
of the Industrial Evolution (5, Part f. Chap. 3, and Part 3, Chap. 1). 

It was but natural that Malthus should be limited in his outlook by 
the conditions with which he was familiar, and there was much in his sur- 
roundings which made it seem probable that population would continue 
to be limited by the means of subsistence it could produce at home. But 
even so he failed to evaluate adequately two very basic changes which 
were taking place. In the first place he did not recognize the fundamental 
social and economic changes which were made possible^by the advances in 
science and technology which were going on about him, and, in the 
second place, he practically ignored the possibility of the control of 
population growth inherent in the voluntary control of conception. It is 
little wonder, therefore, that he failed to foresee how his doctrines would 
need modification in the succeeding century as industrialization proceeded. 

1. Birth anu Death Rates m Europe Prior to the 
Industrial Revolution 

Malthus was aware, as is shown in Chap. II, that changes were taking 
place in his day which promised some increase in the comfort of mankind; 

^ For a description of the general features of the Industrial Revolution see refer- 
ences: 1; IV, 7, Chap. 5; I, 4, Industrial Eevolution; 3; 6. 
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but he certainly did not foresee the extent to which they would for a time 
eliminate the positive checks to population growth in the Western world 
or that they were to issue in a new kind of preventive check that would 
make it comparatively easy for man to keep his number within such limits 
as he might desire. 

In order to understand the way in which the Industrial Revoluti 9 |i^ 
acted upon* population growth, i»it will be well to turn attention very 
briefly to the vital statistics of the eighteenth century and to compare 
them with those of our own day. In the decade in which Malthas pub- 
lished his first Essay, there were in Sweden 33.3 births and 25.4 deaths per 

1.000 of the population. Fifty years earlier both birth and death rates 
were about two points higher. In 1940 the birth rate in Sweden was 

15.0 and the death rate was 11.4. Both the birth rate and the death 
rate have been cut over one-haLf from^ Malthas’ day to the present 
(7, 1941, pp. 48-53). Since thore is good reason to believe that the condi- 
tions of life in Sweden in the latter part of jbhe eighteenth century were 
more favorable to the increase of population than in most of^the other 
countries of Europe, we can judge somewhat of the death rates that 
prevailed generally at the time. In the larger cities, in particular, the 
growth of population prior to the Industrial Revolution was^robably 
due solely to migration into them. Thus a record of baptisms, marriages, 
and deaths in Paris covering a period of twelve years and seven months — 
1670 to 1675 and 1678 to 1684 — showed an excess of 2^,7&0 deaths over 
births and for an 81-year period, 1707 to 1789, there were 5,078 more 
deaths than births (4). There is'*also evidence whiqji cannot be ignored 
that in London the death rate was as high as 50 per 1,000 in iTSO and that 
it was still over 30 in 1800 (IV, 5, Chap. 3). Furthermore, in the period 
from 1700 to 1750 it is estimated that there were 500,000 more deaths than 
births in London — an excess of deaths over births of about 10,000 per 
year, which was equivalent to about 20 per 1,000 of the total population. 
It is true that in the smaller towns and rural districts of England there was 
a considerably lower death rate than in London and some of the other 
larger places ; but, Sven so, it was probably not less than 35 per 1,000 in the 
middle of the eighteenth century for the whole of England. It fell to 
between 25 and 30 by 1800. It is obvious that with death rates of 35 
to 50 there can be little or no growth of population, because the birth 
rate can seldom have exceeded 40 to 45, which approaches the maximum 
known rate for a population constituted as this population must have 
been. When, however, the death rate fell to 25 or 30 per 1,000, as it did 
by 1800, there was clearly a considerable margin for increase, even if the 
birth rate did not exceed 35, and it may very well have been higher. In 
1932 the death rate in England and Wales was 12.0, the birth rate was 
15.3 and, of course, the rate of natural increase was almost as high as 
though the death rate had been 30 and the birth rate 34. 
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The decline from a death rate of 50 in the London of 1750 to one of 

11.2 in 1934 to be attributed largely to the changes in manner of life 
made possible by the Industrial Revolution' (2). For the first time in 
history man’s control over nature made it possible for him to live in 
fairly large groups and still avoid an enormous death rate. Until about 
the middle of the eighteenth century it was practically impossible to 
supply any city, even a small one, witlji wholesome food, good water, a 
small measure of sanitary sewage disposal, moderately decent housing, 
and a minimum of medical attention. Buer’s description of sanitary 
conditions in the English towns of the medieval period will make this 
abundantly clear. 

The streets of medieval towns were generally little more than narrow alleys, 
the overhanging upper stories of the houses nearly meeting, and thus effectually 
excluding all but a minimum*bf light and air. In the seventeenth century Bristol, 
which still remained typically medieval, the average breadth of the streets was 
under 20 feet and only trucks and sledges were allowed for transport in the 
center of the town. In most Continental towns and some English ones, a high 
city wall further impeded the free circulation of the air. The main streets might 
fee roughly and ineffectually paved with cobbles, the rest of the streets, or rather 
alleys, w^ld be totally unpaved. Rich citizens might possess a courtyard in 
which garbage was collected and occasionally removed to the suburbs, but the 
usual practice was to throw everything into the streets including the garbage of 
slaughter houses and other offensive trades. By-laws against this practice were 
quite ineffective, as were the regulations ordering citizens to scavenge the street 
in front of their houses. Filth of every imaginable description accumulated 
indefinitely in the unsaved streets and in all available space and was trodden 
into the ground. The water supply would be obtained either from wells or 
springs, polluted by the gradual percolation through the soil of the accumulated 
filth, or else from an equally polluted river. In some towns, notably London, 
small streams running down a central gutter served at once as sewers and as 
water supply. The dwelling houses of the well-to-do would be of timber, or 
timber-framed upon a foundation of brick or stone. Even these, picturesque as 
they appear to a modern eye, seem to have been designed to admit a minimum 
of light and air. The dwellings of the poor were mere hovels^, built of unseasoned 
wood and with tiny windows. In the seventeenth century London, which before 
the Fire largely remained a medieval city, the poorer class house had only a 
covering of weatherboards, a little black pitch forming the only waterproofing, 
and these houses were generally built back to back. Thousands of Londoners 
dwelt in cellars or horribly overcrowded tenements. A small house in Dowgate 
accommodated 11 married couples and 15 single persons. Old mansions had 
been converted into 20 or even 30 tenements. It is possible that the over- 
crowding was worse at this period than during the Middle Ages but there is no 
proof ox this. Another source of unhealthiness were the church vaults and 
graveyards, so filled with corpses that the level of the latter was generally raised 
above that of the surrounding ground. In years of pestilence, recourse had to 
be made to plague pits in order to dispose of the harvest of death. It is not 
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surprising that the deaths in all medieval towns largely exceeded the births, so 
that the towns only survived by constant recruitment from the country; this drain 
on the country was supportable, since the town population was* relatively very 
small. But the towns also indirectly decreased the population by acting as forc- 
ing grounds for pestilence which spread over the country side (IV, 5, pp. 77-78). 

It is no disparagement of medical science and practice to recognize 
that the great decline in the death rate that has taken place during the 
last two centuries in the West is far more laiTgely due to the improvement 
of sanitary and economic conditions than to the improvements in the 
practice of medicine. Of course, many of the sanitary improvements 
that have taken place were shown to be necessary by medical authorities, 
but we must recognize that the actual installation of improvements 
depends upon the development of engineering rather than on medical 
practice and that back of all must be an economic order which is sulBS.- 
ciently productive to allow of a diversicfn of considerable quantities of 
its output to such uses. So long as there was no surplus product beyond 
the daily needs of the people, there could be none of those sanitary 
improvements which must precede a low death rate. As a consequence 
of these sanitary improvements and of the better economic status of a 
considerable part of the population it appears that probably for the fi^'t 
time in history it became possible, about the beginning of the ilJheteenth 
century, to have large towns and cities in which births exceeded deaths. 
This had always been possible and had frequently happened in agri- 
cultural communities under favorable conditions, af? in this country 
where, after the establishment of -yie first settlements, there was generally 
a large excess of births over deaths. 

The importance of the improvement of sanitation in cities can scarcely 
be overestimated, for the Industrial Revolution has made cities necessary 
and has led to a great and steady increase of the proportion of the popula- 
tion found in them. If they had contini^d to kill off each year 2 per cent 
of their total numbers in addition to the number born in them, as London 
probably did between 1700 and 1750, the population of all Western lands 
would soon havejbecome stationary; for the rural population could not 
long have supplied the cities with the surplus that they would have 
demanded. Bearing in mind this change in the death rate, which paved 
the way for a large natural increase of population, let us turn to the 
consideration of the more basic changes in our social and economic 
organization which underlay these changes in the death rates. It is also 
interesting to note that these changes introduced new elements into the 
thinking of people, and the newer mental attitudes leading to the control 
of fertility appear to be an unexpected but natural outcome of this revolu- 
tion. These fundamental changes in the social and economic order are 
to be regarded as the basic factors governing the growth of population 
in the West today and as such merit careful attention. 
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2. Changes Wkought by the Industrial Revolution 

The features of the Industrial Revolution to which may be ascribed 
the rapid growth of population during the last century and a half are two: 
(1) the development of power machines for the manufacture of goods and 
for the extraction of nature’s wealth from the soil and (2) the application 
of power to transportation and communication. Of course, there were 
many other phases to the Industrial Revolution, but these two had most 
to do with the growth of popnjation, because they made possible both the 
cheaper production of all manner of goods and the rapid transportation 
of persons, ideas, and goods from place to place. 

The improvements in production and transport following upon the 
application of steam power to machines made it possible for the western 
European to free hinlself very largely from the action of the positive 
checks to population growth for more than a century. They enabled 
him to tap new resources and to gather a bounty from nature which had 
heretofore been inaccessible to man. It requires no argument to con- 
vince anyone today that this is so, that power-driven machinery has 
enabled u^ to produce many times the amount of goods that we could have 
produced by hand power alone. But probably even more important than 
the increase in man’s power to produce goods was the increase in his power 
to transjyort them from place to place. It is extremely diflSicult for us to 
realize nowadays how onerous and slow land transportation was a century 
and a half ore two centuries ago. There were very few roads in any 
country on which'' a wheeled vehicle could move at all times of the year. 
The pack horse was perhaps the chief rneans of moving merchandise over 
any considerable distance in Europe, while in many parts of the world 
man was his own beast of burden, either carrying loads on his shoulders 
or pushing them on a wheelbarrow. Of course, only relatively expensive 
goods of light weight which could bear a high cost of transportation 
could be moved any distance m this manner. Under these conditions 
almost all communities were necessarily self-sufficing, and very few goods 
moved far from the point of production. 

Water-borne commerce was in a much better situation than land com- 
merce. The science of navigation was well developed before 1700, and 
shipbuilders had attained a high degree of seaworthiness in their products. 
Those countries which had ready access to the sea had an advantage 
over countries which had to depend largely on land transport. This is 
no doubt one of the reasons for the early and rapid development of modern 
industrialism in Great Britain. 

But the transport of goods is probably of less importance in many 
respects than the transport of persons and ideas, although the two always 
go hand in hand. With the rapid extension of commerce during the 
eighteenth century went an almost equally rapid spread of ideas, which 
resulted in a quickening of the whole mental life of western Europe and 
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thus helped prepare the way for the growth of the present social order. 
With the building of canals and roads, which accompamed or even, in 
some cases, preceded the actual adoption of the new methods of produc- 
tioi^ markets became larger and more stable, transport became quicker 
and cheaper, and a new stimulus was given to human enterprise, particu- 
larly in the economic field. Better and cheaper transportation made it 
possible for new industries to deyelop in naturally favored localities whdre 
costs of production were low, since the product could be shipped where it 
was needed at a relatively small cost. 

The methods of agriculture were revolutionized also; it was no longer 
necessary for each locality to^be wholly gielf-sulEcing in food and fiber 
production. European agriculturists began to produce staples for 
markets some distance away, generally cities, as well as for the local 
community; and this led to a revolution in ^ricultural methods which 
greatly increased the efficiency of lab*br on the land. Between the^ 
increased productiveness of agriculture and the better transport, local 
fapiines — which were frequent all over Eullrope, even in Engl^and, down 
to about the middle of the eighteenth century — were practically done 
away with in the West by the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
one of the important factors making for slow population growth ceaS^d 
to operate. 

It is not generally realized how common famine was in Europe until 
quite recently. When there were no roads and almost no means of com- 
munication between localities, even when they were only a few miles 
apart, any local crop failure was almost certain to result in a higher death 
rate in the stricken area. There was no means of carrying food from one 
place to another, and there was no organization to undertake this responsi- 
bility, even if the transport could have been accomplished. Thus in 
Sweden the death rate increased from 24.8 in 1760 to 32.9 in 1763, which 
was a year of poor harvests, while in 1773 it rose to 52.4 after two or 
three years of poor harvests. In 1809 it was again far above the level 
of preceding years. Since that time there is no such marked increase 
in death rates following poor local harvests in Sweden (7). 

The improvement of transport and production gradually made it 
possible for one locality to draw succor /rom its neighbor and for one 
country to draw sustenance from other countries at a distance. The new 
agricultural area thus made available to Europe was enormous, extremely 
fertile, and easily tilled by the new machines which began to appear about 
1800. Foreign trade in foodstuffs gradually became a regular feature 
of the commerce of the world during the nineteenth century. By the 
middle of this century England had definitely become a food-importing 
country; and food was available in these newly opened lands for such 
other countries as needed it and had manufactured goods to trade for it. 
For practical purposes, the improvement of transport had, by the middle 
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of the nineteenth century, more than doubled the area and reisources of 
Europe. 

This vast expansion of Europe^s area and resources resulted in the 
practical removal of hunger and famine as positive checks to the growth 
of population for about a cent^jy, and population grew more rapidly 
than ever before in human experience. This extremely rapid growth of 
"population, far from proving that Malthr^s was wrong regarding the forces 
making for population growth*in his day, bears out his chief contention. 
He was right in supposing that under the conditions prevailing in his 
day population would increase if more subsistence were available. He 
was wrong in supposing that ^lan^s increate in numbers must inevitably 
proceed at a more rapid rate than his production of subsistence. He 
overlooked the effect o5 the Industrial Revolution on the death rate by 
making possible a steadilypising level of living. 

In Malthus^ day a very largS percentage of the total population was 
needed to produce the agricultural products essential to life. In England 
at that time, the proportion ai the population engaged in agriculture was 
probably not far different from that so employed today in China and 
India, that is, approximately 70 to 80 per cent. Now, however, in such 
cowitries as the United States and Australia, where a large amount of 
agricultural machinery is employed, it appears that not more than 20 to 
22 per cent of the working population is actually being used to produce the 
agricultural products consumed by the entire population and still have a 
surplus for export.^ Besides, we have both a greater variety and a more 
certain supply of food than any people ^had in Malthus^ day. Further- 
more, if we were to niake full use of the best of the known means of agri- 
cultural production, probably not more than 15 to 18 per cent of our 
population would be needed to clothe us comfortably and feed us abun- 
dantly as long as the farmers continued to put in the hours that they have 
been accustomed to. ' Malthus (?ould scarcely have dreamed of such an 
increase in the productivity of agricultural labor. 

It is obvious, of course, that if only one-fourth as large a proportion 
of the population is needed to supply us with agricultural products now 
as was needed in Malthus' day, those released from this task can be 
employed in providing other things which may be desired. It is from the 
work of those who are no longer needed in agriculture that we derive 
the means to provide the sanitation which has so reduced our death rates; 
also the means to support the scientists and doctors who have done so 
much to relieve us from the ravages of disease. From the same source 
have come the workers who have provided us with better housing and 
purer water. Our increase in leisure and a thousand and one other 
factors which contribute to better health and the greater ease of life 
among the masses of the people today come from the same source. In a 
word, man^s ingenuity in the invention and use of machines for the 
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exploitation of the accumulated resources of the earth has made it possible 
for him to increase in numbers at an unheard-of rate during the last 
century and yet be better off economically at the end tha^^ at the begin- 
ning. Yet Malthus was right when he called attention to the fact that 
such^a situation could not continue indefinitely. 

3. INDXTSTRIALIS]^J AND THE BiRTH RaTE 

There is another aspect of the effect of the Industrial Revolution upon 
population growth, which we are only now beginning to appreciate but 
which seems likely in the not-distant future to render Malthus' views on 
the growth of population as affected by the unchangeability of sex passion 
of historic interest only. It is that for several decides, at least, the more 
highly industrialized nations have shown a fairly rapid and steady decline 
in the birth rate. The reasons for this will not^e discussed at this point, 
but it may not be amiss to say that the very agglomeration of people 
which was made possible by the application of steam to manufacturing 
and transport seems to have developed modes of living which are unfavor- 
able to a high birth rate. Thus, the same conditions which have made 
man's use of nature more effective, and which have made him feel that he 
can control nature within rather broad limits (through cooperation with 
her, of course) have*made him desire to extend this control to his own 
destiny. It has become quite obvious to all that, when children no 
longer die like flies and when epidemics are largely under control, the indi- 
vidual suffers in many ways from an unrestricted birth rate. Conse- 
quently, the control of births is spreading rapidly in the West, first in the 
more highly urbanized areas and then slowly, but apparently none the less 
certainly, in the rural areas. Industrialism, which for almost a century 
bade fair to flood the world with people, so that not even its continued 
advance in efficiency could ensure them-^a good living, has provided its 
own cure in making living conditions such that a steadily increasing 
proportion of the people refuse to rear large families. Indeed, many of 
them refuse to rear children at all. 

If Malthus had analyzed more carefully the tendencies of the new 
system growing up about him, he might have seen some of the character- 
istics which it new exhibits so clearly; but it is hard to see how he could 
have foreseen the spread of the voluntary control of births which has 
taken place of late years among almost all Western peoples. It seems 
clear to many today that the crowding of people together in large cities, 
which is so characteristic of modern industrial and commercial activity, 
is decidedly inimical to family life and reproduction. But in 1800 no 
one could anticipate such agglomerations of people as exist today, much 
less the effects of these agglomerations upon the attitudes of mind of the 
people as they react upon the birth rate. 
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But very clearly the Industrial Revolution has wrought a revolution 
in our mental as well as in our economic life. In the past man’s mental 
attitudes wer^ based upon the unquestioning acceptance of tradition and 
custom; in other words he inherited his social attitudes. In this new era 
the distinguishing characteristic of our mental life is the instability of 
our mental attitudes. So manjr and such conflicting impressions enter 
tte minds of most people today that they are unable to organize them into 
any integrated whole, with the result th^t conduct tends to become erratic 
and unpre^-ictable for an increasing proportion of the population. This 
aspect of the Industrial Revolution cannot be pursued far at this point, 
but the way in which our mental life has been disorganized by the changes 
contingent upon this revolution is only beginning to be understood; it 
needs far more attention than has been accorded it hitherto. 

Naturally, any set of circumstances resulting in such an upheaval in 
mental attitudes was bouftd to ^xert a profound influence upon the repro- 
ductive life of the people affected by it. • When simple means for con- 
trolling reproduction (contjaception) became generally available, the 
revolutioft in reproduction could not be long delayed. We are now in the 
midst of this revolution, as will be made clear in later chapters. What 
tjje end will be no one can tell, but we should not forget that it is the man- 
ner of life brought about by the Industrial Revolution which lies at the 
root of the changes in population growth which have taken place during 
the last centu^ and a half and of those upon which we are now entering. 
The techniques of contraception as well as the motives leading to their 
use are also among the consequences flowing from the Industrial 
Revolution. • 

In looking into the future and attempting to foresee the probable 
trends of population growth we must, if this analysis of the effect of 
modern industry* on population growth is correct, take account of the 
probable extension of modern i:ndustry into new areas, its intensification 
in areas where already lodged, and the spread of urban influences into 
rural areas. Only by so doing can we hope to arrive at a reasonable con- 
clusion regarding the growth of a people in the next few decades and 
foresee the problems which this growth is likely to present. Since no 
one will deny that our welfare in the near future depends in many ways 
upon the nature and extent of our population growth, it behooves us to 
give careful consideration to the effects of modern industry upon man’s 
increase and to consider how industry can be so guided that it, in turn, 
will make possible the most desirable growth in our population. These 
matters will be discussed in more detail later. 

4. Summary 

In concluding this brief discussion of the Industrial Revolution and 
population growth it should be pointed out again that the earliest effects 
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of the increase in man^s productive power were to make possible an 
extremely rapid increase in Europe’s population. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion largely removed the two great positive checks to population growth 
which had always been operative in greater or lesser degree until that 
time, gamely, the lack of the necessities of life and the heavy incidence of 
disease due to the utter lack of sanitatioh, as we understand that term. 
The result was just that rapid increase in population which Malthu^ 
said would follow the removal of I3iese checks. For more than a century 
and a half this growth has been almost uninterrupted and is only recently 
slowing up because of the application of a type of preventive check which 
did not enter into Malthus’ calculations. 

This new preventive check is being made'use of in consequence of the 
new manner of life made possible and necessary by the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. It is just as natural and inevitable as the revolution itself, and it 
bids fair to upset Malthus’ predictions ^of future hardship for those 
peoples among whom its practice becomes general. Thus, we can look 
to the future, so far as the increase of nuq^bers among industrialized 
peoples is concerned, with but little misgiving as regards overpopulation. 
There is almost no likelihood that the peoples having knowledge of con- 
traception will endure for long the hardships of a declining standard of: 
living and of the rise in the death rate which must necessarily accompany 
such a decline. Industrialized man will no longer submit tamely to the 
hardships of a too numerous family. 

This does not mean, however, that the danger of overpopulation is 
past for all peoples or even for any people at all times. As will be indi- 
cated elsewhere, it appears that Eri^land is overpopulated today because 
of economic changes which are largely beyond her control. Conse- 
quently, she will experience some of the evils of overpopulation until 
economic conditions become more favorable, either through the expansion 
of her trade or through the decline of pojgulation to the point where all 
the people can find profitable employment. Thus, even highly — perhaps 
too highly^ — ^industrialized lands may experience overpopulation, but it 
need not be for more than a few decades, and with more careful appraisal 
of the situation in advance even such maladjustments of population to 
economic opportunity should become less frequent and should also entail 
less hardship. Beside the temporary maladjustments, there wall, of 
course, continue to be those stresses and strains between population and 
sustenance which have generally, if not always, characterized preindus- 
trial civilizations. It is to such peoples that Malthus’ doctrines apply, 
and will continue to apply, as long as their conditions of life remain as 
they are. 

In the light of our broader experience today we have far less reason to 
make the same cardinal mistake that Malthus did. He assumed that 
the social and the economic conditions of his time were the normal and 
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usual conditions and also that they would continue as they were indefi- 
nitely. We are accustomed to change, and we should also have learned 
that no particular social order is more normal or usual or natural than 
another. Every social order is natural under the conditions which 
produced it and which make its continuance possible, but under^other 
conditions other orders are just as natural and are certain to be confronted 
•with different problems. 

When in the course of time our present industrialism changes its form 
or issues in a new type of social organization, then we may confidently 
expect new factors to enter into the determination of population growth 
and new problems of adjustment of nunxbers to resources to arise. With 
the outlook that we now have perhaps we may more accurately anticipate 
some future trends than Malthus and his contemporaries could; but it 
is not at all unlikely that in many respects we shall fall far short of 
appreciating fully the influence of the tendencies of our day, just as 
Malthus did in his, even though our greater knowledge gives us less excuse 
for doing so. For example^ there is a strong tendency today to assume 
that thelrapid growth of population which we have witnessed in the West 
during the last century and a half is the normal or usual condition, with 
^/he result that many people are much disturbed now that the birth rate is 
falling ?apidly and that there is good prospect of a stationary or even of a 
declining population. 

Such a b^'ief discussion of how the Industrial Revolution affected 
population growth in the West during the last century and a half or two 
centuries is basic to any understanding of what has happened, but it is 
far from adequate as a presentation of the role of industry in the develop- 
ment of population. This matter will be more fully treated in the 
succeeding chapter. 
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Questions 

1. Is there any necessary relation between increase in popuIatk>n and human 
welfare? Why? 

2. Compare the vital statistics in the period previous to the Industrial Revolution 
with tRose of more recent times. What story d^ they tell? 

3. Does a high birth rate mean a rapid growth of population? Explain, and give 

definite examples. ^ 

4. Describe the sanitary condition^ of towns and cities prior to the Industrial 

Revolution. Have you seen such conditions? If so, where? ^ 

5. What features of the Industrial Revolution made it possible to support an 
increasing population at higher standards? 

6. Do you see any likeness or diference between the conditions fostering popu- 
lation growth in the early days of the Industrial Revolution and those existing in the 
United States today? Give reasons for your answer. • 

7. What changes in economic life made possible a decline in the mortality from 
famine? Illustrate from current events, if possible. ^ 

8. Discuss some changes in menj)al attitudes •affecting population growth which 
have accompanied the development of modern industry. You can get your materials 
from talking with older people or from reading diari^ and autobiographies. 

9. How do you think an industrial revolution in Japan or China would affect its 
birth rate? Why? 



CHAPTER YII 


INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE AS BASES FOR THE 
SUPPORT OF POPULATION^ 

Probably every country has something to teach other countries regard- 
ing the use of the means available for the support of population. To the 
younger offspring of Europe* and to Japan the lessons to be learned from 
the industrial and commercial experiences of Great Britain are probably 
of the greatest interest at the present time. For there is not one of these 
countries but envies Great Britain the economic power that she wielded 
from the close of the Napoleonic Wars te^ the outbreak of World War I, 
and not one but would pursue whatever policies might seem necessary to 
enable it to emulate Great‘s Britain. It would seem particularly worth 
while, therefore, to ponder carefully the facts of Britain's situation in 
/)rder to learn some of the lessons that they have to teach us, although we 
Should also be able to learn much from the experiences of other peoples in 
maintaining their populations. 

^ 1. Rise and Fall op Teade Centeks 

It is a well-known fact that, in general, centers of commerce and 
industry rise through some definite advantage which stimulates their 
growth, that they flourish for a time and then decline in power. Some- 
times they disappear altogether as did Troy, Mycene, Carthage, and 
numerous others. Sometimes they become second-rate market towns 
serving only a restricted area, as did some of the Hanseatic towns. 
Sometimes they decline only relatively, owing to the more rapid 
growth of other centers, as in the case of Venice and Nice (II, 3, Venice, 
Carthage). 

Industry and commerce, in general, appear to be rather fickle sources 
of support to the places and peoples that become their devotees. If, in 
more recent times they seem steadier and more dependable, it is probably 
due to the shortening of our historical perspective as regards modern 
cities. London, Paris, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Canton, Bombay, and a 
number of other cities have held positions of more or less economic 
importance for several centuries. They have all had their ups and downs, 
however — their times of prosperity and depression. In the Orient, 
particular cities have been important centers of industry and commerce 

^ General references: 1; 2; 4; I, 4, CJommerce, Commercialism, Industrialism; 5; 7. 
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for comparatively long periods, but even here the relative importance of 
different cities changes quite rapidly. Witness the dechne of Peiping 
(Peking), Kyoto, and other older centers of industry and nSmmerce and 
the rise of Tientsin, Shanghai, Osaka, and other new centers more 
advaittageously located. 

Since the Industrial Revolution, we have seen a growing tendency for 
whole nations to put their faith in industry and commerce as a basis for^# 
the support of their populations. Great Britain was, of course, the leader 
in modern economic development and for about a century has been relying 
more and more on her industry and commerce to furnish the means 
for the support of a rather rapidly growing population. Her political 
power, too, was largely the outcome of her preeminence in industry and 
commerce. Her great and continued success in wielding vast influence 
in world affairs because of her industrial and commercial strength has led 
her to put almost unlimited confidence in*these* pursuits alone. This is 
witnessed by the fact that, at the present time, agriculture employs less 
than one-tenth of her population (3) and furnishes the food for only about 
two-fifths of it; in addition to food, native agriculture furnishes f)robably 
about one-half of the wool consumed, while all other agricultural products 
are procured abroad in steadily increasing amounts. On the other hand,^ 
Great Britain's natural resources, other than agricultural, are latilized 
almost to the full because they contribute directly to her industrial and 
commercial prestige; for example, her iron ore meets froiga one-half to 
three-fourths of her yearly needs, her coal supplies all hen needs plus some 
for export, and her tin is still of -much value, though steadily decreasing in 
importance compared with the imported product. 

Elsewhere the author has maintained that it is unlikely that Great 
Britain can ever regain the position of industrial and commercial pre- 
eminence that she held before World War I (8; 9, Chap. 12). She has too 
many efficient competitors, and the expansion of foreign markets is likely 
to proceed at a slower pace than during the half century preceding 1914. 
If this is indeed the case, Great Britain finds herself today in much the 
same position that a commercial and industrial city of former times found 
itself when new trade routes were opened up or when new sources of the 
products in which it specialized were discovered. The truth of the pre- 
ceding statement will be still more apparent at the end of the present 
war. Whatever the issue. Great Britain is on the way to become a 
second-rate power along with France. 

The conditions which make it possible for any city or country to attain 
great preeminence in industry and commerce and to support a large part 
of its population by trading with other areas are necessarily uncertain 
and temporary because they arise out of the exercise of some monopoly 
which can seldom, if ever, be long maintained in the face of competition 
from other peoples and other areas* 
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2. Conditions of Tempobaey Monopoly, Natueal 

The conditions upon which a temporary monopoly is based are of two 
kinds: (a) natural and (6) acquired. If the natural resources of an area 
in certain materials are practigally inexhaustible, are not progressively 
difiSicult to exploit, are essential to the welfare of large numbers of people, 
^re the only such resources available, ^nd if no substitute mn be found 
for them,* then and then only are the industries based on them and the 
trade growing out of their use likely to be permanent. Very few if any 
of the resources under the control of any nation meet the conditions here 
laid down. Either they arp exhaustibk, or they exist elsewhere in as 
available a form, or there are substitutes for them, or they are not essen- 
tial to the life and happiness of any great part of the human race. Even 
the potash of Germany, often spoken of as a natural monopoly, does not 
meet all these conditions. It ft certainly pot inexhaustible — in fact, there 
is comparatively little of it — and the most permanent agriculture that 
we know — Chinese — manages to thrive without it. As long as it lasts, 
however, export trade in it will support a certain number of people, 
though, of course, only a very small fraction of Germany's present 
^population. 

As regards the most basic resources of modern industry — coal and 
iron — no nation has anything like a monopoly. It4s true, of course, that 
certain countries, because of their lack of these basic resources, will never 
become great centers of factory industry. But it is just as true that no 
country can in- the future expect anything like the industrial and com- 
mercial preeminence that Great Britain enjoyed during the time when she 
had almost a monopoly in the foreign trade in manufactured goods, 
unless this monopoly is enforced by military power, as Germany appar- 
ently intends that it shall be if she wins the present conflict. It should 
be clearly recognized in this ''connection that the possession of great 
resources is an altogether different thing from having a monopoly of 
resources. The former may furnish the basis for a long-continued 
national prosperity, if properly used, but it does not furnish the basis 
for any long-continued preeminence in world trade if other countries also 
have an abundance of such resources. So far as can be told at present, 
then, there is little likelihood that any nation has the natural resources to 
enable it to support a highly industrialized population, largely dependent 
on outside sources of food, for any great length of time. 

On the other hand, the lack of certain natural resources may make a 
given area dependent on other areas for certain goods for an indefinite 
period. Thus, the comparative lack of fuel in South America seems 
likely to keep it predominantly agricultural for some time to come. But 
this fact does not assure to any particular country a steady supply of 
food and raw materials from this area, as there will henceforth be several 
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countries competing for the privilege of getting these raw materials in 
exchange for their manufactures. 

Certainly Great Britain has no basis in her own natural resources for 
a pernmnent position of preeminence in manufacturing and commerce. 
No more have the other countries which are Competing with Great Britain 
and would like to displace her as the economic leader of the modern world. 
Germany, the United States, and* Japan are the most active foreign 
competitors of Great Britain at the present time, and they are also Just 
as active in competing with one another. Each probably has certain 
natural advantages of resources, or climate, or location, which will enable 
it to carry on certain industries or to cultivate -Che trade of certain peoples 
better than the others. But these advantages are nst large in any one 
of them, and it would be folly to base a hope of economic supremacy in 
world trade upon them. This is especially true ia the case of Japan. 

Advantages of location would seem to be the most permanent of all 
natural advantages in the struggle for foreign tjade, although even these 
are greatly modified by the development of new means of transportation 
and the shifting of trade routes. Venice, as was mentioned before, 
succumbed upon the establishment of an all-water route to the East. 
Great Britain’s very favorable location for trade in the North Atlantic is, 
on the whole, less favorable now that a larger proportion of the world’s 
trade enters the Pacific. Japan should always gain some profit from her 
location off the east coast of Asia, and the United States* should derive 
some permanent benefits from her ready access to the markets of both the 
North Atlantic and the North Pacific as well as to certajja parts of South 
America. Anything that cheapens transportation, however, tends to 
equalize the value of different locations, and it seems probable that 
differentials in commercial activity due to this cause will be less in the 
future than in the past. 

Another advantage which is quite permanent and which will exercise 
more or less influence upon the commercial prestige of a nation is its 
climate. Thus, textiles of certain kinds are more easily manufactured in 
certain climates, although the artificial creation of favorable manufactur- 
ing conditions within factories is rapidly rendering even such advantages 
of little consequence. Possibly some other types of industry may also be 
better adapted to particular climates — steelmaking to the temperate 
latitudes — but it seems more likely that climate will play a less important 
part in industrial and commercial success in the future than in the past. 
It is in agricultural production, of course, that climate appears as one 
of the important determining factors, but even here it does not seem that 
any country possesses a monopoly of any particular kind of climate 
adapted to the economical production of some particular crop; conse- 
quently, climate can furnish no basis for the enduring preeminence of 
any people or nation in industry, commerce, or agriculture. 
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So far, then, as one can see there is no sound basis for any country 
to hope for 9; position of leadership in world industry and commerce lasting 
any great length of time because of its superior natural advantages in 
resources, in location, or in climate. If any country is to attain and hold 
such a position, it must be bn some other basis than the endowments 
that nature has given it. This brings us to the consideration of the 
acquired advantages which may leacf to this result and of the likelihood 
of their being permanent. 

3. CoNDiTiojsrs OF Temporary Monopoly, Acquired 

These acquired advaiftages, aside from the use of force, may be 
summed up under two heads: (a) advantages of technique and [h) advan- 
tages in the accumulation of capital. The last probably flows largely 
from the first, although differences in the social organization of two 
countries might determine the distribution of the goods produced and 
thus the rate of capital agcumulation, that is, whether the surplus above 
necessary consumption would take the form of new consumption goods 
and be widely distributed and consumed or of production goods and fall 
into the hands of a small group accumulating them for further production. 

lih is to the advantages of technique that Great Britain owes most of 
her greatness during the last century. The application of steam power to 
manufacturing processes at once gave her a long lead over the Continental 
countries. Her workmen and engineers soon developed a machine tech- 
nique which made her industry far more productive and profitable than 
the old hand industries. Her econOmic leadership rested largely on this 
monopoly of the technique of machine production, which was hers for 
some decades. But this factor is decidedly one of temporary nature. 
The proof of this lies in the rapidity with which the productiveness of 
many British industries has been equaled and surpassed by those of 
other countries. 

It requires no more than statement to convince anyone that the train- 
ing and knowledge of the engineers of any country are readily acquired 
by those of other countries and that the skill and experience of the workers 
in machine industry are Just as rapidly diffused. The types of organiza- 
tion developed both in the productive processes and in the distributive 
processes of modern nations are also open to the inspection of the world. 
There is no reason why successful processes, with the necessary local 
adaptations, should not spread over the whole world in a comparatively 
short time. Japan's success in adopting and adapting the economic 
processes developed abroad abxmdantly proves the ease with which these 
can spread under favorable conditions. The success of the students 
from the Orient and South America in the technical schools of Europe 
and North America also shows how readily technical knowledge can be 
diffused. 
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If one doubts that technique is readily acquired by new countries, 
that is, new to the industrial processes of the Western world, ?)ne should 
ponder what is happening to Great Britain’s cotton trade, especially the 
cheaper* grades, by reason of Japan’s and India’s competition; what 
Germany is accomplishing in the electrical trS,des; what the United States 
is doing with the aid of automatic machines in the automobile industry; 
and the rapidity with which all western Europe and its offshoots are com- 
ing to supply themselves with goods of their own manufacture. More 
recently the industrialization of Russia bids fair to establish a new record 
in the acquirement of technical skills by an agricultural population. 

One might go on almost indefinitely to poiiit out how the technique 
which gave one nation an advantage over others at one^etage of industrial 
development has either been acquired by the others or been rendered 
obsolete by the development of new proceeds, new methods, and new 
machines in new quarters. In theSe latter days nations tend very rapidly 
to approximate each other in the technique of -yieir industry. Patents, 
copyrights, and secret processes somewhat retard this movement, but 
probably the habits of the workers as they affect their use of tools and 
their adoption of new methods of work and the attitudes of the employers 
toward the newer methods of industrial and business organization d^ far 
more to account for the^ differential element in the productive capacity 
of different countries than the actual lack of skill on the part of workmen 
and engineers. Today, therefore, no country or area dare^ rely on this 
acquirement (the possession of unusual skill and technical training) 
for the permanence of its economic position. Such qugilities have too 
little of the monopoly element in them to give one country any long- 
continued advantage over another. 

The second advantage mentioned above is the greater ease with which 
capital is accumulated in one social group than in another. Before there 
can be any appreciable accumulation there must be a surplus above the 
customary consumption of the working population. In western Europe 
the institutions of society were well adapted to making it possible for 
any such surplus to be gathered into the hands of a very small proportion 
of the population, and nowhere was this easier than in Great Britain. 
For several centuries prior to the Industrial Revolution the rights of 
laborers as against employers had been the subject of restrictive legisla- 
tion which had quite effectually brought the laborers under the complete 
control of the employing class. Since the industrial enterprisers of early 
times were also men of frugal habits, all that was needed to make possible 
a rapid accumulation of capital was the presence of a considerable surplus 
above the customary consumption of the people. This was furnished 
by the application of water and steam power (particularly the latter) 
to the driving of machinery. In a comparatively short time, therefore, 
the entrepreneur class in Great Britain had accumulated large sums of 
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capital. It was this new command over a readily movable capital that 
gave GreatrBritain her firm grip on the economic life of the world. Never 
was the truth of the saying “to him who hath shall be given’’ better 
exemplified. There is no doubt that even the recipients of this acc^umulat- 
ing surplus were astonished 'at its size. But shortly they accepted it as 
their rightful portion, and economists justified it as such. Thus, the large 
returns of machine industry to capital were fastened upon the new 
industrial system as a firsi: charge. 

Great Britain had a good head start in the modem race for capita? 
accumulation, and it was necessarily some time before any other country 
could come within hailing* distance of ^er. It is not surprising then that 
until well on toward the beginning of the twentieth century Great Britain 
was not even aware of the approach of industrial and commercial 
competition. 


4. Present Position of Great Britain 

Itrwill be interesting and instructive to trace very briefly the process 
by which, under modern conditions, a nation like Great Britain rises to 
power and then after several decades loses her position of preeminence. 

Great Britain had good natural resources, particularly fuel and iron. 
She had also a trade of long standing in woolen goods and in some other 
lines which made her merchants familiar with t£e ins and outs of foreign 
commerce." Jn addition to this the very happy invention of machines to 
utilize her fuel, machines for working textiles, and new methods of smelt- 
ing iron gave her a greatly increased productive power and furnished the 
basis for the accumulation of capital at an unprecedented rate. It was 
not long before she had capital and to spare. Her leadership in finance 
was based upon her ability to make large foreign investments. Thus, 
Great Britain became the economic dictator of the Western world. 
Never had any other country enjoyed such economic ascendency. To 
many of her leaders her ascendent position seemed impregnable. It 
looked to them as though she had so far distanced other nations that she 
need not fear their competition, particularly under a capitalist system in 
which the supplier of capital became the controller of the industry, 
whether at home or abroad. 

In considering the factors at work in the development of the economic 
life of Great Britain, it seems rather curious (until we look about us today 
and see much the same lack of vision) that the economic leaders of 
Victorian Britain did not realize more clearly the certain outcome of a 
preponderant dependence upon foreign trade and investments. It was 
inevitable that other countries should profit by Great Britain’s experience. 
They borrowed her capital only to make for themselves the machines and 
the goods that would in time render them not only economically self- 
contained but to a high degree competitive with her. 
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The self-sufficiency of a newer (industrial) country develops gradually, 
and it is not apparent at first that the capital that it borrows wiU ulti- 
mately reduce its trade with the lending country, for foreign loans, 
whether private or public, are generally devoted to developing, first, 
transportation and, later, industry. ThS development of transportation 
in new countries greatly stimulates trade by extending the area of trad^ 
as well as by creating a direct demand for the goods necessary to construct 
the lines and carry on the traffic. However, it is not long befbre capital 
is invested in industrial plants in the new country, which shortly come 
into competition with those of |he investing country. Thus, the greater 
the success that attends the efforts of a country to accumulate capital and 
acquire interests abroad the sooner is it certain te feel the competition 
of its borrowers. It is just the competition of the industries of the coun- 
tries which were but a short time ago Gjreat Britain’s borrowers, or are 
even yet borrowers, that has ^brought upon Great Britain the crisis she 
has faced ever since World War I (United States, Japan, Australia, 
Canada, South Africa, and so forth). It is one of the ironies <of history 
that the greater the success of a highly industrialized country in accumu- 
lating capital and in making investments abroad the more quickly comee 
the time when its home industries will be sick unto death because of the 
competition largely piade possible by these investments. 

But this is not the only disadvantage of giving hostages (loans) abroad. 
It creates such a lively interest in the affairs of the debtor country that 
we find all manner of expedients resorted to in order to ensure the integrity 
of these foreign loans. Of course, the cost of this ^insurance (military 
expeditions, navies, protectorates, and elaborate foreign services of 
various kinds) is borne by the nation at large, while the benefits accrue 
to a few investors; naturally, the powerful investors regard it as a matter 
of national honor that these investments be safeguarded in the most 
approved imperial manner. 

But even in the heydey of power and wealth of a country like Great 
Britain, depending on external resources for so much of her raw materials 
and foods, she is at the mercy of every adverse wind that blows. A civil 
war in the United States causes untold suffering to her cotton-mill workers 
because of the inability to get cotton, and as a consequence during 
America’s Civil War she pursued a policy toward the North which every 
self-respecting Britisher blushes to remember. A new tariff act in 
Australia causes consternation in the woolen industry of Yorkshire. The 
possibility of the Panama Canal’s giving preference to American ships is 
viewed with alarm as an obstacle in the path of British commerce. A new 
constitution and its enforcement in Mexico cause the withdrawal of a 
diplomatic representative as a protest against the diminution in value of 
certain of her investments. 
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Our own conduct in the West Indies and Central America shows 
numerous incidents of the same nature, due to our efforts to preserve 
the value of our investments abroad. A country depending largely on 
industry and commerce for prosperity is at the mercy of economic 
vicissitudes in all parts of the world. She can know no peace; and her 
policies must be governed by the int^ests at stake in each particular 
case. Hard times in India due to the failure of the monsoon — with the 
resulting famine — a boycott in China, an earthquake in Japan, over- 
expansion of agriculture in Argentina or the United States or Canada, 
and so forth, are causes of much concern to the nation which has far- 

r 

flung capital investments and needs to seU a large portion of its annual 
product abroad. 

A good example of the way in which the economic dependency of 
industrialized countries g&vernc their conduct to other countries is found 
in the Chinese situation. The treaty ports are a result of the coercion of a 
defenseless power because of the desire for her markets. The abuses 
arising oflt of the holding and governing of foreign concessions, also 
forcibly obtained, are supposed to be necessary if the vested interests 
^f the several nations in China^s trade are to be preserved. Simple justice 
and deeency have but little chance against the demands of the manu- 
facturers and traders who are dependent upon the markets thus held, 
while many people not directly interested in this trade see danger of 
unemployment and distress at home if it is not maintained. Thus, it 
comes about that the country which is supposedly fortunate in having a 
highly developed industrial organization and far-flung trade is really 
the most dependent of all. It has the least freedom to go its own way, 
and its people dare not follow their natural impulses of generosity and 
justice. Its organization is too delicate to withstand the loss of markets 
and raw materials, and so it must needs stand up for the rights of its 
nationals (property rights in general) and regard any infringement of 
the customary rights of its nationals by another nation as ^'an affront 
to its national honor. Truly the outcome of modern industrialism and 
trade is well calculated to make the man from Mars open his eyes in 
wonder at the obtuseness of its devotees. The way in which industry 
and foreign commerce excessively developed enmesh their creators 
would furnish a theme for ironical treatment if it were not for the 
fact that the chief sufferers are the innocent bystanders, the working 
people. 

These reflections upon the price which must be paid by nations that 
aspire to great power through the excessive development of industry and 
commerce are inspired by studying the outcome of a century or more of 
successful’^ industrial and commercial development in Great Britain. 
There is no reason to believe that following in the path blazed by Great 
Britain will lead to different results in the case of any other nation. 
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5. Dueation of Peospeeity Based on Industey and^ Commeege 

Japan, Germany, the United States, and the leading self-governing 
domfnions of the British Empire should study the case of Great Britain 
carefully so that they may decide in the light of full knowledge whether 
they want io follow in her footsteps as far as they are able. Of course^ 
none of these lands can reasonably expect to Jiold the economic hegemony 
of the world as long as Britain has held it, even if they should^'chance to 
attain it for a brief spell, unless they are prepared to maintain it by 
military power. 

It would certainly seem that the difficulfies Great Britain has experi- 
enced since 1918 — the loss of certain markets; the consequent contraction 
of certain industries with a huge burden of unemployed workers depend- 
ing upon insurance funds for their daily bread f the harassing struggle to 
retain a part of her former financial prestige; the confusion as to how best 
to keep on fairly good terms with Russia, Germany, Japan, and China; 
the practical certainty of being drawn into any important war Anywhere 
because of the necessity of protecting the interests of her trade and her 
nationals,” to mention only a few of the more obvious difliculties faced--; 
prove the enormous handicaps that nations are certain to enco^winter in 
the modern world if they adopt the British method of supporting a grow- 
ing population. Industry based upon foreign commerce is so sensitive 
to changes in the economic and social structure of all parts of the world 
that it cannot be relied upon to any great extent for the support of 
population without increasing largely the instability^ of a nation's econ- 
omy. This fact should be far more widely realized than it is today. In 
all lands where machine industry is established or is being introduced, 
people seem to think that there is some magic power in it which will free 
them indefinitely from the limitations imposed upon the production of 
wealth by the older agricultural economy. It is true that the term of the 
increase in man's eflSciency in transforming raw materials into consumers' 
goods is not in sight, but the amount of these that can be disposed of 
profitably is, of course, limited by a variety of social and economic factors, 
while the amount that any particular people can dispose of regularly in 
foreign trade is a very uncertain matter. 

In this respect the situation in Japan is very interesting and should 
also be most instructive. Japan's population is now growing as that of 
Great Britain grew when modem sanitation began to function in it. 
The death rate has been greatly reduced, while there was until recently 
but a slight decline in the birth rate. Also, the development of steam 
transport and the introduction of modem factories have greatly increased 
production in many lines. But population is increasing so rapidly that 
it is occasioning Japanese statesmen much concern. The Very general 
feeling among them seems to be that Japan can support her increase of 
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population only by continued industrial expansion. She has been quite 
successful in^this respect in the past, particularly during World War I, 
and many Japanese see no reason why she should not continue to be. 
There are, however, some very good reasons why Japan cannot^ long 
support a rapidly growing poptilation by increased industrialization and 
increased foreign trade. If these are not given due weight hj the men 
responsible for planning Jai)an^s future development, trouble of various 
kinds is jfractically certain to ensue. 

In the first place Japan is poor in all the basic resources of modern 
industry (6; IV, 16). She lacks coal, jron, copper, and all the other 
important minerals. In thb second place she has no special fund of 
technical skill which gives her any particular advantage over other 
countries; in fact, as compared with Western countries, she is deficient 
in this respect. In the third place, if she is relying on cheap labor, there 
is still cheaper labor in China and India; and in the case of the Chinese, 
the labor in certain lines is^also probably more eflSicient. In the fourth 
place the*competition for foreign trade is steadily becoming more intense, 
and Japan, being rather late in entering the field, will find it extremely 
difficult to expand this trade at a rate which will enable her to support 
• for long her growing population. Furthermore, it is not at all certain 
that the total amount of the world^s foreign trade wiU continue to increase 
in the future as in the past, because of the very general movement all 
over the world to protect home industry by tariffs, in order to become 
self-sufficient. It may well be, then, that in a comparatively short time 
foreign commerce 'gull be largely confihed to those specialties which one 
nation can produce more advantageously than another. If so, the propor- 
tion of the total trade of any given country that foreign trade constitutes 
is likely to diminish rather than increase, and it cannot be relied upon 
as the means of support for a growing population. The Japanese states- 
men would do well to ponder these facts and tendencies when they are 
considering population policies. 

It is possible that the recognition of the difficulties just enumerated 
had much to do with the decision of Japanese statesmen to seek the solu- 
tion of their country’s economic troubles in national expansion. At the 
time of writing every American believes that their ventures will end 
disastrously, but they were right in deciding that increased industrializa- 
tion and foreign trade would not ensure the permanent support of their 
growing population. In the writer’s opinion the only satisfactory and 
permanent solution of this problem will necessarily involve the reduction 
of the birth rate by voluntary control to the point where the increase 
can be cared for by the means available. But this does not mean the 
indefinite maintenance of the status quo as regards access to natural 
resources nor the return to an agricultural economy. But it does mean 
that unlimited growth of population will generally be accompanied, or 
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followed after a relatively short interval, by a struggle for larger resources 
such as Japan is now engaged in or by a constant and bitter struggle for 
existence such as prevails in China. These alternatives cannot be avoided 
indefinitely by the intensification of industrial and commercial activity 
any more than by the intensification of agriculture. 
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Questions 

1. Discuss the rise and fall of trade centers. Give some concrete examples. 

2. Describe the conditions upon which monopoly in industry and trade can be 
maintained. Are they likely to give permanent advantage? Why? 

3. Mention some concrete cases where one area has lost industry or trade or both 
to another area, and show why this has happened. 

4. Discuss the dangers in overspecialization for countries like Great Britain and 
Japan. How does foreign commerce render a nation vulnerable in respect to the 
support of its population? Explain and illustrate. 

5. Why is it difficxilt to maintain advantages in location and in technique? Give 
illustrations. 

6. What are the reasons why Japan should not depend solely on industry and 
commerce for the support of her growing population? 

7. What are some of the effects of the development of national self-sufficiency upon 
the welfare of highly industrialized populations? Illustrate, 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE COMPOSITION OF POPULATION^ 

All the diverse elements which combine to make a community distinc- 
tive demographically are summed up in the phrase ^^composition of the 
population.’^ The composition varies with each type of community; 
a manufacturing community has a dififerent composition from a com- 
mercial community, and they are both different from an agricultural 
community. Small*towns differ rather markedly from cities and from 
the open country, and cities differ considerably from each other in the 
composition of their populations. If wp are to understand the social 
and economic problems of any community, we must know the composition 
of its population. 

1, Complexity in the M axe-tip of Population 

Let us take a ride some morning through almost any northeastern city 
and observe some of these different population elements. They are so 
usual in most of our communities that they generally pass unnoticed on 
our customary walks or rides. 

As we leave l;he house, we meet our neighbor Mrs. Adam and her four- 
year-old son returning from the cprner grocery. Across the hedge 
separating our yard from the Browns’ we see Mr. Brown showing Charlie, 
a Negro, how to trim the spiraea and Mandy, Charlie’s wife, washing 
windows. After riding a few blocks, we find the street temporarily 
blocked by a gravel truck and a ditch which is being dug to allow the 
water, sewer, and gas pipes to be laid to a new house in process of con- 
struction. While waiting for the truck to dump its load, we hear the 
ditchdiggers laughing and talking and suddenly realize that we do not 
understand a word they say. One of us remarks that the Italians are 
doing almost all the ditchdigging, street work, and cement work in town 
these days and that the children and grandchildren of the Irish and 
Germans who used to do it have passed on to better jobs. He recalls 
that his grandfather used to do the same kind of work when he first came 
*over from Germany shortly after the Civil War. In the next street, we 
stop a moment to leave a bundle of laundry with Sam Lee, who is patiently 
ironing shirts in the front window of his small hand laundry. A little 
farther down the street we are again forced to stop, this time near a 
church to allow a procession of motorcars to pass. But it does not pass — 

1 General references: 6, 8, 9, 10. 
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it fills the street in front of the church, and the gaiety of the crowd, 
since it is not Sunday, suggests that there is to be a morning wedding. A 
moment later we see the bride step out of a car and enter the church on 
the arm of her father. 

AJittle farther ahead the laughter and shouts of children attract our 
notice, and an officer signals us to go slo'v^ly. The street, as well as the 
playground,^ is full of youngsters, seemingly making a superabundance of 
noise in anticipation of having to keep quiet for the rest of the forenoon, 
for it is almost time for the school session to begin. 

We are now coming into a different quarter of the town. The houses 
are smaller, and many of them^have not been painted for a long time. 
The pavements are rougher, and the number of tall smokestacks tells us 
that there are numerous factories here. Here, also, is the largest market 
in the city, and, as we have to stop frequently, we hear the housewives 
and farmers chaffer and bargain over vegetables, fruit, eggs, chickens, and 
so forth. 

In a few moments we enter the downtown ^business section, and while 
waiting for the traffic lights we find conversation impossible. W^ cannot 
compete with the steam shovels and pneumatic riveters at work on the 
new First National Bank Building and the Doctors^ Building, which 
are on either side of us, so we count the number of different workmen 
whom we can see in tl^e minute or less that we have to wait. There are, 
on the bank-building site on our left, steam-shovel operators; truck 
drivers; common laborers; an engineer with his level; a man with a roll 
of plans, who may be either an architect or a contractor; and some 
acetylene-torch operators cutting oht the old safe and ^ome steel beams, 
while a crew of electricians is installing lights on neighboring buildings so 
that the work can proceed at night. On our right we find that the new 
Doctors^ Building is farther along and that while the structural-steel 
workers are busy on the top, stone setters, plumbers, electricians, glaziers, 
plasterers, tile setters, and many other workers whom we do not have time 
to identify are pushing the work to completion as fast as possible. 

We pass through the business section and emerge on a broad boule- 
vard, Then we decide to drive out a few miles to a place to which we 
have not been for 20 years. On the way out we leave the boulevard 
with its fine homes to go through the Negro quarter, the most squalid 
part of our city. From this we pass into ^^Warsaw’^ and so come back 
to the boulevard. In a few minutes we are in the country, and there we 
see the places that we used to visit in our childhood and recall the names 
of the people who formerly lived there. The names on the mailboxes 
and the type of farming indicate that the German farmers of our youth 
have largely given place to Polish truck gardeners. In X we stop at the 
crossroads^ store, and by rare good chance the storekeeper is an old 
friend. He is almost the only one of the old group left in the community. 
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Nearly all the young people have gone to the city, and the village is 
largely made up of old people who have moved in off the farms when 
they could fio longer work them. It is a quiet, comfortable-looking 
place to live, but one can readily understand that it would not be attrac- 
tive to youth in quest of fortune. 

Let us reflect upon what we'have seen on this very commonplace drive, 
which probably occupied somewhat le^s than three hours. "We have seen 
numerous men, women, and. children of all ages doing a variety of things — 
they constitute the sex, age, and occupation elements of a population. 
We have seen people going into at least one church, and we have seen 
several other churches of different denoijiiinations and sects; we have thus 
been made aware that the religious composition of the population is 
varied. We have "Been some hundreds of Negroes and at least one 
Chinese — ^they represent a small part of the racial composition of the 
population. We have heard»at least one language besides English and 
probably some broken English, which tells us very clearly that the speaker 
came from Germany or Poland or some other European country — this 
reveals 'something of the nationality and language composition. We 
have seen a schoolhouse and probably thought what a fine thing it is 
that every boy and girl can learn to read and write and gain such knowl- 
edge fts he or she may need to get along in hfe — education, or literacy. 
We have had our attention called to the fact that farmers furnish us with 
food and other agricultural products, while the city gives us most of our 
manufactures and provides many other services essential to our wel- 
fare. We have also seen that- there are great differences in modes of 
life in different parts of the city — ^iflcome classes, social classes, and so 
forth. 

Perhaps all this is so obvious that it seems rather childish to call 
attention to it. But it often happens that the obvious is overlooked, 
that we fail to see its significance. No doubt this is as true of the ele- 
ments that compose the population as of other facts tvith which we are 
overfamiliar. As om study proceeds we shall see that populations having 
different compositions are faced -with different problems in consequence 
thereof and that we cannot understand their problems until we know the 
peculiarities in their make-up. We shall, therefore, devote some space 
to showing the actual make-up of different populations and to pointing 
out in what ways they differ from one another. 

2. Sex Composition 

The sex ratios in the United States and in certain states are given in the 
table on page 99. In 1880 the sex ratio in the United States was 103.6 
males per 100 females; by 1940 this had fallen to 100.7. The differences 
between the states are much larger, however. In 1880 the sex ratio in 
Washington was 157.7, while in Massachusetts it was only 92.8; by 1940 
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they were much closer, Washington having fallen to 109.1 in the mean- 
time, while Massachusetts had risen to 95.0. 

Table 5. — Sex Eatios of the United States and Selected States, 1940 and 1880 


Area 

Males per 100 females 

1940 

1880 

United States ’ 

100.7 

103t6 

Vermont 

102.9 

100.9 

Massachusetts ^ 

95.0 

92.8 

Ohio ’ 

100.4 

101.9 

Kansas 

101.3 

116 8 

North Carolina 

98?6 

96.6 

White 

99.7 

96.1 

Negro^ 

95.7 

97.6 

Texas 

100.9 

111.1 

White 

101.8 

115.0 

Negro 1 

95.3 

100 .JL 

Washington 

109.1 

157.7 

California 

103.7 

149.5 


^Includes “other races” in. 1880. 
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Fig. 2. — Sex ratios of the United States and selected states, 1940 and 1880. (Based on 

Table 5.) 


'^But how/^ it miglit be asked, ^^does the ratio of the sexes affect I 
social and economic problems?^' Obviously, if there are more males than i 
females, the proportion of men who can marry will be smaller than if the ' 
numbers of the sexes are even. Also, if there are many more females 
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than males, as is the case in some of the European countries, there wiii 
be a relatively large proportion of unmarried women. Again, the highei’ 
proportion of«^males the more workers there are available for the heavy 
industries. 

Moreover, the sex ratio is an important factor in determining the doath 
rate of any population. Women generally have a lower death rate than 
men;||hence, if they constitute more than half of the population, as they 
Ao in many older countries (England Wd France, Table 6), the total 
death rate*" (crude) of the population is appreciably affected by this fact. 
Many other social problems are likewise affected in greater or lesser degree 


Table 6. — Sex Eatio^ of Selected European Countries^ 
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3. Age Composition 

The age composition of a population may not appear, at first glance, 
to be of much importance. Every population has people of all ages in it, 


Table 7. — Pebcentage Distebbution by Age, United States and Selected 

States, ^1940 and 1880 


Area 

Year 

Under 

6 

5-14 

15-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and 

over 

United States .... 

1940 

8.0 

If.O 

18.2 

16.2 

13.9 

11.8 

8.0 

6.9 


1880 

13.8 

24.3 

20.1 

I'l.S 

10.9 

7.9 

4.7 

3.4 

Vermont 

1940 

8.4 

17.4 

17.2 

14.3 

12.6 

11.4 

9.2 

9.6 


1880 : 

10.3 

20.4 

18.5 


11.9 

9.5 

7.4 

7.9 

Massachusetts . . . 

1940 

6.5 

15.3 

17.5 

15.5 

14.3 

13.1 

9.3 

8.5 


1880 

10.1 

18.7 

19.7 

16.6 

13.3 

9.9 

6.4 

5.4 

Ohio 

1940 

7.4 

15.5 

17.7 

15.9 

14.1 

12.7 

8.9 

7.8 


1880 

12.7 

23.8 

20.7 

14.8 

11.0 

7.8 

5.3 

4.0 

Kansas 

1940 

7.7 

16.7 

17.4 

14.9 

13.4 

12.1 

9.]!» 

8.7 


188Q 

15.2 

26.2 

19.6 

15.4 

11.1 

7.3 

3.5 

1.7 

North Carolina^ . . 

1940 

10.5 

22.0 

21.3 

16.1 

11.7 

8.5 

5.5 

4.4 


1880 

16.7 

26.8 

20.0 

13.4 

8.7 

*6.9 

4.2 

3.4 

White 

1940 

10.1 

21.2* 

20.. 8 

16.4 

12.0 

8.9 

6.0 

4.6 


1880 

15.9 

25.4 

19.9 

14.1 

9.1 

7.2 

4.5 

3.8 

Negro® 

1940 

11.5 

23.8 

22.7 

15.5 

10.9 

7.4 

4.3 

3.9 


1880 

17.8 

29.1 

20.1 

12.3 

8.0 

6.4 

3.5 

2.7 

Texas^ 

1940 

9.0 

19.0 

18.8 

17.1 

13.9 

10.2 

6.6 

5.4 


1880 

17.6 

27.5 

19.6 

15.2 

9.2 

6.2 

3.1 

1.7 

White 

1940 

9.0 

18.8 

18.7 

17.0 

13.8 

10.4 

6.9 

5.4 


1880 

17.4 

26.6 

19.5 

15.9 

9.5 

6.3 

3.1 

1.7 

Negro® 

1940 

9.1 

20.3 

19.2 

17.4 

1 14.4 

9.5 

4.8 

5.3 


1880 

18.2 

30.3 

19.8 

13.0 

8.1 

5.9 

2.7 

1.9 

Washington 

1940 

7.0 

, 14.1 

17.0 

16.2 

14.0 

13.3 

10.1 

8.3 


1880 

13.7 

22.2 

18.1 

18.4 

13.5 

8.8 

3.6 

1.5 

California 

1940 

6.6 

13.2 

16.2 

17.3 

15.6 

13.4 

1 9.7 

8.0 


1880 

10.8 

19.8 

19.1 

18.1 

14.9 

10.7 

4.7 

2.0 

t 


^ Excludes “other races’* in 1940. 
* Includes “other races” in 1880. 
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of course, but the fact that the proportions in the different age groups — 
zero to four, five to nine, etc. — differ greatly from one population to 
another introduces a host of complications into the study of each popula- 
tion. Table 7 shows some of the age differences in the United States 
as a whole and certain of the states now and 60 years ago. 

It is obvious that, when such differences in age exist, they will help 
to account for many other differences; ff»r example. North Carolina has a 


Tablet 8. — Percentage Distribution by Age, Selected Countries^ 


Country 

m 

Under 

10 

10-19 

r 

20-29 

30-39 

40-49 

Over 

50 

Bulgaria 

1934 

23.6 

19.2 

18.3 

14.0 

9.7 

15.2 


19002 

27.7 

23.4 

13.7 

11.2 

8.6 

15.4 

England and Wales 

mi 

15.8 

16.6 

17.1 

14.7 

13.1 

22.7 


1881 

25.7 ; 

5o.6 

17.0 

12.6 

9.8 

14.4 

France 

19313 

17.3 

13.0 

16.7 

14.7 

12.8 

25.5 


1881 

18.3 

17.1 

15.8 

13.8 

12.4 

22.5 

6ermany 

19334 

15.4 

15.0 

18.8 

16.3 

12.7 

i 21.8 


1880 

25.1 

19.7 

1 

15.9 

13.0 

10.4 

15.8 

Italy 

1936 

1 20.3 

I 

i 17.5 

17. f 

13.8 

10.9 

19.8 

1880 

' 22.7 

20.5 

14.4 

13.4 

11.2 

17.8 

Sweden 

1935 

13.8 

17.1 

17.6 

15.4 

12.7 

23.4 


1880 

23.0 

19.5 

15.7 

12.3 

10.7 

18.3 

United States 

1940 

16.1 

18.3 

17.2 

15.0 

13.0 

20.4 


1880 

26.7 

21.4 

18.2 

12.7 

9.1 

11.8 


League of Nations, “Annuaire statistique de la BOci6t4 dea nations , . . Statistical Year-book,” 
1938-1939, Geneva, 1939, pp, 27-30. 

® Inatitut international de statistique, “ Annuaire international de statistique,” Institut international 
de statistique. The Hague, 1916, Vol. 1, p- 108. 

» France, Bureau de la statistique g^nSrale, “Annuaire statistique dela France,” 1938, Imprimerie 
nationale, Paris, 1939, p. 9. 

* Excluding Saar territory. 

considerably younger population than Massachusetts, and, other things 
being equal, it should have a lower crude death rate, for the rate of 
mortality mounts rapidly at ages above forty. It also has a smaller 
proportion of able-bodied men and women and should have a lower per 
capita income among its laboring classes. It should have fewer depend- 
ents among the aged but greater need for child-welfare work. Probably 
it should also have a higher birth rate, since it has a larger proportion in 
the young adult ages, although we cannot be certain of this until we know 
more exactly the age composition by sex. It is also probable that North 
Carolina should have a higher marriage rate. All these results and many 
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others flow naturally from differences in age composition^ if all other 
factors remain the same in two populations. 

There are a number of interesting differences in age composition 
between foreign countries (Table 8) and the United States and between 
these countries themselves. For example, note the large proportion of 
old people in France compared with most other countries. The propor- 
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Fig. 4. — ^Percentage of the population under ten years of age and over fifty years of age 
selected countries. (Based on Table 8.) 
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tion of those over fifty*years of age is about 25 per cent greater in France 
than in this country and over 8 per cent greater than in any other country 
listed here. But even so these differences are much smaller than they 
were 60 years ago. In practically all Western lands older people are 
becoming an increasing proportion of the population. This is significant 
because old people add to the death rate, subtract from the birth rate, 
and are less productive than younger people, to mention only a few of the 
more obvious demographic differences. Clearly, the problem of old age 
in France has long been of a more pressing character than in most other 
countries. One wonders whether the great conservatism of France in 
business, in family life, in standards of living, and in many other respects 
is in any way related to the fact that it has long had a large proportion 
of old people in its population. Conversely, is our economic progres- 
siveness and our lack of respect for customary ways of doing things in 
part a consequence of the high proportion of our population under forty, 
particularly in the past? If so, what ydU be the effects on our life of an 
aging population? Will we become more conservative in business, in 
government, in personal habits, etc. (7) ? Some of these questions cannot 
be answered with the information now at our disposal, others will be dis- 
cussed in more appropriate connections; but in passing it may be said 
there is little doubt that as the average age in the nation mounts we shall 
find ourselves confronted by many new and puzzling problems. One 
which is already causing much anxiety is the care of the aged. The 
political power of this group is steadily increasing and will continue to 
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increase for .^ome decades, hence the care of the aged is almost certain to 
become an increasingly important factor in our political life. 


4. Occupational Composition (11) 

The occupational composition of the population of the United States 
^ and certain states is shown in Table 9.^ ©lere are large variations in the 

Table 9.-c-Pekcbntage Distrikittion by Sex iisr Selected Occupations and by 
Occupation, United States and Selected States, 1940 and 1880^ 


Area and ocoupaiion 


Percentage distribution 
bgr sex 


Percentage distribution 
by occupation 


1940 


1880 


1940 


1880 


United States: 

All employed 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Business and repair services 

Personal services 

Amusement, recreation, and related 

services 

Professional and related services 

Government 

Industry not reported 

Rhode Island: 

All employed 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Business and repair services 

Peraonal services 

Amusement, recreation, and related 

services 

Professional and related services 

Government 

Industry note reported 

iSiansas: 

AU employed 

Agriculture, forestry, and fishing 

Mining 

Construction - . . 

Manufacturing ; 

Transportation, communication, and 

other public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate 

Business and repair services 

Personal services 

Amusement, recreation, and related 

services 

Professional and related services 

Government 

Industry not reported 


Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

» 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

76.3 

24.7 

84.8 

15.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.3 

6.7 

93.1 

6.9 

23 5 

4.4 

60.6 

24.8 

98.8 

1.2 

100.0 


2.7 

0.1 

1.8 


98.3 

1 7 

99.9 

0.1 

6.9 

0.3 

0.1 


78.0 

22.0 

82.1 

17.9 

24.3 

20.9 

19.7 

23.9 

88.9 

11.1 

99.5 

0.5 

8.1 

3.1 

3.8 

0.1 

73 1 

26.9 

96 0 

5.0 

16 2 

18.2 

7 1 

2.1 

69.0 

31 0 

99.3 

0.7 

3.0 

4 1 

0.4 


91 1 

8.9 



2.3 

0.7 



28.3 

71.7 

27.2 

72. i 

3.3 

25.8 

2.8 

41.6 

79 9 

20.1 

94.5 

5,5 

0.9 

0 7 



44 4 

65.6 

66.3 

33.7 

4.3 

16 6 

2.6 

7.2 

80 6 

19.4 

96.9 

4.1 

4.2 

3.0 

1.4 

0.3 

65.4 

34.6 



1.3 

2.1 



67.6 

32.4 

74 5 

25.6 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

97 1 

2.9 

99.6 

0.4 

3 0 

0.2 

24.1 

0.3 

93.7 

6.3 

100.0 


0.1 


0.3 

.... 

98.3 

1.7 

100.0 


7.2 

0 2 

0.2 


65.1 

34.9 

69.1 

30.9 

44 1 

49.4 

51.6 

67.3 

85 2 

14.8 

99.1 

0.9 

6.1 

2.2 

4 7 

0.1 

74 2 

25.8 

94.8 

5.2 

18 6 

13.5 

10.9 

1.7 

66.0 

34.0 

99.0 

1.0 

2.7 i 

2.9 

0.6 


92.7 

7 3 



2.2 

0.4 



36.6 

63.5 

27;? 

72.3 

4.0 I 

14.4 

‘3*.3 

25*.3 

85.9 

14.1 



0.8 i 

0.3 



41.9 

68.1 

57.6 

43*6 

4.5 

13.0 

'2;3 

’s’.i 

85.7 

14 3 

97.1 

2.9 

5.7 

2 0 

2.0 

0.2 

61.7 

38.3 



1.1 

1.6 



80,0 

20.0 

94.0 

6.0 

100 0 

100 0 

100.0 

100.0 

97.9 

2 1 

99.6 

0.6 

38.5 ; 

3.3 

75.2 

6.6 

98 8 

1 2 

100.0 


3.2 i 

0 2 

1.1 


98 7 

1.3 

100 0 


6.2 ' 

0.3 

0.1 


84.4 

15.6 

90.8 

’9;2 

9.6 

7.1 

9.8 

ih'.i 

89.6 

10 5 

99.9 

0.1 

9.5 

4.4 

3.4 

0.1 

74.2 

25 8 

98.4 

1.6 

16.1 

22 4 

5.0 

1.3 

69.6 

30.4 

99.5 

0.6 

2 3 

4.0 

0.3 


96 0 

5 0 



2.6 

0.6 



26.3 

73.7 

3212 

67!8 

2.4 

27 0 

*i;7 

56!9 

83.4 

16.6 

95.5 i 

4 6 

0.8 

0.6 



42.9 

67 1 

66.7 1 

33 3 

4.5 

23 9 

*2*6 

26 '.i 

79 3 

20.7 

96.4 ! 

3.6 

4.0 

4.1 

0.8 

0.6 

70.3 

29.7 



1.3 

2.2 




^ Occupational classifications for 1880 made to conform with those of 1940. 

In 1940 aU employed persons fourteen years of age and over are used, while in 1880 those ten years 
of age and over are used. 
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proportions of the population engaged in^certain types of worT^: at different 
periods in the same state and also as between the populations of different 
states^ at the same time. There are also large differences between states 
in the proportion of the women employe^ outside the home, j It is not 
difficult to understand most of these differences, for example, why trans- 


Table 10. — Percentage Distribution by Sex and by Large Occdpational 
Groups, Selected European Countries about 1930^ 



England and Wales (1931) 


France (1931) 


Occupation 

Sex . 

Occupation 


Occupation 


Male 

Fe- 1 
m^le 

Male 

Fe- 

ihale 

■Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

All occupations 

70.3 

29.7 

100.0 

100.0 

63.4 

36.6 

100.0 

n 

100.0 

Agriculture, fishing, etc . . 

94.3 

5.7 

7.5 

1.1 

58.5 

41.5 

32.9 

40.4 

Mining and quarrying . . . 

99.4 

0.6 

8.5 

0.1 

97.5 

2.5 

3.1 1 

0.1 

Industry 

71.8 

28.2 

41.1 

38.1 

69.1 

30.9 

34.5 

26.7 

Commerce 

65.5 

34.5 

17.7 

22.1 

57.1 

42.9 

11.2 

^14.7 

Transportation and com- 
munication 

93.6 

6.4 

10.6 

1.7 

84.4 

15.6 

7.7 

2.5 

Public and professional 
service 

68.2 

31.8 

10.5 

11.6 

71.3 

28^7 

9.3 

6.5 

Domestic and personal 
service 

23.3 

76.7 

3.2 

24.7 

19.7 

80.3 

1.3 

9.1 

Not specified 

77.9 

22.1 

0.9 

0.6 








Italy (1931) 



Sweden (1930) 


Occupation 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male i 

Fe- 

male 

! 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

All occupations i 

77.4 

22.6 

100.0 

100.0 

69.0 

31.0 

100,0 

100.0 

Agriculture, fishing, etc . . 

81.2 

18.8 

49.6 

39.4 

76.8 

23.2 

40.1 

26.9 

Mining and quarrying ... 

98.3 

1.7 

0.9 

0.1 

100.0 


1.7 


Industry ! 

75.1 

24.9 

27.9 

31.8 

79.2 

20.8 

35.4 

20.8 

Commerce 

79.4 

20.6 

8.5 

7.5 

53.3 

46.7 

8.5 

16.6 

Transportation and com- 
munication 

96.6 

3.4 

5.8 

t 

0,7 

88.0 

12.0 

8.5 

2.6 

Public and professional 
service 

71.5 

28.5 

5.8 

7.9 

51.1 

48.9 

4.7 

10.0 

Domestic and personal 
service 

28.4 

71.6 

1.4 

12.4 

1.9 

98.1 

0.2 

22.9 

Not specified 

52,6 

47.4 

0.1 

1 0,2 

1 

90.0 

10.0 

0.9 

0.2 


1 Sweden, Statistiska Centralbyran, “ Statistisk Arsbok f6r Sverige,” 1940, Stockholm, 1940, p, 358. 
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portation should have a larger proportion of the gainfully occupied 
workers in 1940 than in 1880 or why Rhode Island and Kansas differ 
markedly in types of workers; but it is important to know these differ- 
ences, for a number of reasons. Kansas is primarily an agricultural 
community, while Rhode Island is an industrial and commercial com- 
munity. :!^uch differences affect botk birth and death rates in a variety 
of waysr which cannot be enumerated here, but we may point out that 
people engaged in different occupations have widely different mortality 
rates, dependent upon the nature of their work and the living conditions 
that it entaifc' man wt^o works at sT machine where brass is ground is 
several times as likely to have tuberculosis or other respiratory trouble 
as is one who works on a farm. Again, the death rate among common 
laborers is about twice as hi^ as among professional men during the 
larger part of their adult liv^/(4). 

^There are also very great differences between industrial communities 
^atising out of the types of work which predominate in them. Thus, 
mining communities differ rather markedly from most other communities. 
Generally there is little work outside the home for women unless a special 
effort has been made to bring light industries using female labor into such 
comijfiunities, as has happened in some of the mining regions of eastern 
Pennsylvania. ^Where women are not much employed outside the home, 
as in mining communities and in cities where heavy manufacturing 
predominates, ‘the birth rate is generally higher than in communities 
where light industry employs many women. Thus, in textile cities, a 
large proportion of women are employed outside the home, and in many 
of them a low proportion of women are married; as a consequence th^ 
crude birth rate tends to be low and infant mortality tends to be 

Table 10 shows the same kind of occupational differences between 
foreign countries as are found in different parts of the United States. 
The difference between England and these other countries as regards 
rural occupations is marked, as is also the difference between them as 
regards the proportion engaged in the mechanical industries and the 
extraction of minerals. Since we know that occupation has a great 
influence on people’s habits of thought, such occupational differences as 
we see here are bound to issue in considerably different viewpoints and 
to make it more difficult for these groups to understand one another. It 
is very important, then, to know the occupational make-up of a popula- 
tion if we would understand its social problems. 

6. Maeital Composition 

There are also very considerable differences in populations as regards 
their marital composition. In different sections of the United States we 
find marked dissimilarities in the proportions of the population which are 
single, married, widowed, and divorced (Table 11). 
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Table 11. — Percentage Distribution by Marital Condition op the Population 
15 to 44 Years of Age, United States and Selected S^tates, 1930 


Area 

Males 

Females 

Single 

Mar- 

ried 

3» 

Wid- 

owed 

Di- 

vorced! 

Single 

Mar- 

ried 

Wid- 

owed 

Di- 

vorced 

United States 

45.9 

52.0 

1.1 

U.9 

34.6 

61.1 

-3.0 

1.4 

Vermont 

49.0 

49.2 

1.0 

0.9 

36.3 

60 6 

1.9 

1.2 

Massachusetts 

50.0 

i8.5 

0.9 

0.5 

44.3 

52.7 

2.1 

0.9 

Ohio 

43.2 

54.6 

1.0 

n.2 

33.1 

62.9 

2.3 

1 1.6 

Kansas 

44.6 

53.1 

1.0 

1.3 

33^.3 

63.1 

2.1 

1.5 

North Carolina 

46.1 

52.4 

1.2 

0.3 

36". 8 

59.0 

3.5 

1 0.7 

Texas 

43.0 

54.1 

1.6 

1.3 

29.8 

' 64 1 

4.0 

2.1 

California 

46.3 

50.5 

1.1^ 

2.^ 

29.8 

I 

63.8 

3.0 

^ 3.4 


United Sfoites 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Ohio 
Kansas 
North Carolina 
Texas 
California 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 

Fig. 5. — Percentage of females fifteen to forty-four years of age who are married, United 
States and selected states. (Based on Table 11.) 



The contrasts shown here are rather marked and are sufficient to 
account for certain other characteristics which distinguish one group 
from the other; for example, Ohio has a considerably larger proportion of 
married women aged fifteen to forty-four than has Massachusetts. When 
we begin to calculate certain types of birth rates, we shall see that know- 
ing theseVeerarital differences will help us to understand variations in^ 
birth rates. This matter need not be dwelt on at any great length,^ 
for it is quite obvious that, where illegitimacy is not great, the birth 
rate will be directly affected by the proportion of women married and*^ 
particularly by the proportion married in the younger age groups (fifteen*"' 
to thirty). The custom of a community regarding age at marriage may,"“ 
therefore, have a marked influence upon its life in many ways-^). 

In Table 12 we note that the proportion of women in the childbearing 
ages who are married is over one-fourth higher in France than in Sweden 
and over one-half higher in Bulgaria, while there is only about 5 per cent 
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Table 12. — Pbecentage Disteibtjtion by Mabital Condition of the Population 
15 TO 44 Y^ars of Age, Selected European Countries about 1930 




Male 


Female 


Country 

Year 

Single 

Mar- 

ried 

Wid- 

owed 

r 1 

Di- 

vorced 

Single 

Mar- 

ried 

Wid- 

owed 

Di- 

vorced 

Bulgaria . . , T 

1934 

34.1 

•^64.6 

1.0 

0.3 

24.3 

73.0 

2.2 

0.5 

England and 
Wales 

1931 

50.8 

48.4 

0.7 

0.1 

47.9 

50.1 

1.9 

0.1 

France 

1931 

44.8 

53.7 

0.9 

0.6 

35.2 

60.3 

3.6 

0.9 

Germany 

1933 

50.9 

*'48.1 

0.4 

0.6 

44.2 

52.8 

1.9 

1.1 

Italy 

1936^ 

54.4 

44.9 

0.7 


45.4 

52.2 

2.3 


Sweden 

1935 

61.1 

37.9 

0.6 

0.4 

53.5 

44.7 

1.2 

0.6 








Bulganci I 

England and Wales 
Fronce 

r 

•Germany 

Italy 

Sweden 



0 10 20 30 "■ 40 ' '50 60 ' '70 80 

Fig. 6. — Percentage of females fifteen to forty-four years of age who are married, selected 
European countries. (Based on Table 12.) 


Table 13. — Median Age at First Marriage, by Sex, Color, and Natxyity, Urban 
AND Rural Areas, United States, 1930 and 1910^ 


Color and nativity 

Male 

Female 

1930 

1910 

1930 

1910 

All classes 

24.8 

25.7 

21.8 

22.1 

Native white 

24.8 

25.7 

21.9 

22.4 

Native parentage 

24.4 

25 2 

21.5 

21.8 

Foreign or mixed parentage 

26.1 

27.1 

23.0 

23.8 

Foreign-born white 

26.7 

26.9 

23.0 

21.9 

Negro 

22.9 

23.6 

20.3 

20.6 

Urban 

25.1 


22.3 


Rural 

24.3 


21.0 


Farm 

24.7 


21.3 


Nonfarm 

23 9 


20.7 



^ U. 6. Bureau of the Ceusus release, Oct. Id, 1935. 
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difference in countries otherwise so much unlike as England, Italy, and 
Germany. 

After studying Table 12, one is inclined to expect even larger differ- 
ences in average age at marriage of bachelors and spinsters than are 
shown in Chap. X, Table 54. 

The average age of newly married women in Sweden is just 1 year 
higher than in England and Wales, 2.5 years higher than in Italy, and 
3 years higher than in France. '' ** 

The greater prevalence of early marriage in some countries than in 
others is further illustrated in Chap. X by Table 50. This table shows 
that in most age groups, but particularly at the younger ages, Bulgaria 
leads western European countries in the proportion pf its women who are 
married. On the other hand, in Sweden, Germany, and England and 
Wales only a small proportion of the wome-^^i marry before they are 
twenty-five. These differences in the proportion of women under 
twenty-five who are married are very significant, as we shall see later in 
discussing the birth rate. 

6. Bubal and IJEBAisr Composition 

Perhaps no differences in composition of the population are more 
profound in their influence on the lives and problems of the people than 
are the differences between urban and rural populations. The rural and 
urban populations of the United States and of certain states are given in 
Table 14 for the years 1880, 1920, and 1940. 


Table 14. — ^Pekcentage of the Population Rural and Urban, United States 
AND Selected States, 1940, 1920, and 1880 


Area 

1940 

1920 

I 

1880 

Rural- 
1 farm 

1 Rural- 

non- 

farm 

Urban 

Rural- 

farm 

Rural- 

non- 

1 farm 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

United States 

i 23.0 

20.5 

56.5 

29.7 

19.0 

51.4 

70.5 

29.5 

Vermont 

29,4 

36.3 

34.3 

35.3 

33.5 

31.2 

73.1 

26.9 

Massachusetts 

2.2 

8.4 

89.4 

1.6 

3.6 

94,8 

15.1 

84.9 

Ohio 

15.5 

17.7 

66.8 

19.7 

16.5 

63.8 

67.8 

32.2 

Kansas 

33.6 1 

24.5 

41.9 

41.6 

23.5 

34.9 

89.5 

10.5 

North Carolina 

46.4 ; 

26.3 

27.3 

58.6 

22.2 

19.2 

96.1 

3.9 

Texas 

33,5 

21.1 

45.4 ’ 

48.6 

19.0 

32.4 

91.5 

8.5 

Washington 

19 3 

27.6 

53.1 

20.6 

24.2 

55.2 ! 

90.5 

9.5 

California 

9.2 

19.8 

71.0 

14.4 

17.6 

68.0 

57.1 

42.9 


In 1880, 70.5 per cent of our total population was rural, and a good 
many states were more than 80.0 per cent rural; but in 1940, only 43.5 per 
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cent of the total population was rural and of this over 47 per cent was 
rural-nonfarror. The number of states in which at least 70 per cent of 
the population was rural decreased from 33 in 1880 to 8 in 1940 (2 
northern and 6 southern states). This fact alone shows that a great 
change in our manner of life has taken place during this time. It is 
perhaps hard for us to realize how great this change has been, for most 
of us know of the older period only by reading and by listening to the 


United States 
Vermont {940 


Massachusetts 


Ohio - 
Kansas 


1880 

1940 

1880 

1940 


North£arolma|q4o 







Texas 


Washington 

California 


1880 

1940 

1880 

1940 

1880 

1940 



0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


■■Rural farm ESSSI Rural nonfarm ES^Urban 
Fig. 7, — Percentage of the population rural and urban in the United States and selected 
states, 1940 and 1880. (Based on Table 14.) Note: Black indicates total rural (farm and 
nonfarm) in 1880. 


tales of older people. We do not need to exercise much, imagination, 
however, to realize that in 1880 the interest of practically our entire 
population was in the land and its products. Land was the direct source 
of livelihood for the vast majority of our people, and to the remainder 
its importance was plainly visible. Today the great majority of the 
people, even many of those still liAung in villages of less than 2,500 
population, have little interest in, or knowledge of, the land. The 
incomes of most of us are so indirectly related to the use of land that we 
do not think of land when we think of making a living; we think rather 
of factories, banks, stores, garages, railroads, and a great variety of other 
agencies which, on the surface, have little connection with the tillage 
of the soil. At present only 23.0 per cent of our people actually live on 
farms. 

The point here is that the differences in rural and urban composition 
of the population m states like Rhode Island and Kansas or North 
Carolina make their social problems vastly different and enter into every 
aspect of the lives of the people in these different communities. Their 
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health problems, their school problems, their problems of governmental 
organization, and their economic problems are all different, It seems 
inevitable that urban and rural people should look upon life from quite 
distinct points of view (1). “^-is a historical fact that antagonism 
between urban and rural people has always been a factor of importance 
in the lives of nations and that establishing” workable, equitable relations 
between them is one of the perennial problems of statecraft. We may 
further notice that death, birth and marriage 'rates and rates of 'specific 
diseases in rural communities differ from those in urban communities, also 
that sex ratios and age groups are different in these two types of com- 
munitiesss^In a word, the demographic diffei^ences between urban and 
rural groups permeate all aspects of their lives (see Tables 14, 15, and 16). 


Table 15. — ^Pbecentage Distbibtjtion bt Age pob Ueban Geoups and Rueal 
Aeeas, United States, 1930 (9, pp. 129^ 362-363)i 


Area 

0-4 

> 

5-19 

20-29 

30-44 

45-64 

65 and 

over 

Urban 

8.1 

26.3 

18.2 , 

24.0 

18.2 

5.2 

Places of: 

500,000 and over 

7.7 

25 0 

19.3 

25.7 

17.9 

4.3 

100,000-500,000 

7.8 

25.4 

18 7 

24.4 

18.5 

5.1 

25,000-100,000 

, 8.2 

26.5 

i 18 1 

23.5 

18.3 

5.3 

2,500-25,000 

8.7 

28.2 

16 9 

22.0 

18.2 

6.0 

Rural 

10.7 

33.4 

15.0 

18.3 

16.7 

5.8 

Farm 

11.0 

36.3 

14.1 

16.9 

l6.5 

5.2 

Nonfarm 

10.4 

29.7 

16.2 

20.1 

16.9 

6.7 


1 Excludes “ other races.” 


Table 16. — Males pee 100 Females bt Age poe Ueban Geottps and Rtteal Aeeas, 
United States, 1930 (9, Pp. 200, 383-392)i 


Area 

Total 

0-4 

5-19 

20-29 

30-44 

45-64 

65 and 

over 

Urban 

97.8 

103.1 

97.6 

91.2 

101.6 

101.6 

85.7 

Places of: 

500,000 and over 

100.5 

103.2 

98.8 

94.6 

106.6 

104.1 

84.7 

250,000-500,000. . . . 

95.6 

102.8 

96.0 

87.9 

98.9 

99.7 

82.9 

100,000-250,000. . . . 

97.1 

103.2 

97.1 

89.8 

100.6 

100.7 

85*. 7 

25,000-100,000 

96.3 

103.2 

96.7 

89.7 

99.5 

99.7 

83.0 

2,500-25,000 

97.2 

102.9 

97.7 

90.4 

98.7 

101.3 

89.1 

Rural 

108.0 

103.0 

105.3 

104.9 

105.0 

119.4 

120.0 

Farm 

111.0 

103.0 

108.3 

111.1 

101.3 

124.9 

138.6 

Nonfarm 

105.0 

103.0 

100.8 

98.5 

109.2 

113.0 

104.2 


1 Excludes “ other races.” 


Nations, like our states, vary greatly in the proportions of urban and 
rural populations that they contain, and many of their diverse lines of 
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development arise from or are closely associated with their differences 
in this respect (see Table 17). One extremely important difference 
between urban and rural communities which has already been mentioned 
several times is that in birth rates. This will be discussed more fully 
in other connections, but it may be noted that none of our large*" cities 

r 


Ausfria 


Camda 

England 
and Wales 



France 

Germany 

Italy 

eii 

Sweden 

Prussia 



Fig. 8. — Percentage of the popiilation rural and urban in selected European countries. 

(Based on Table 17.) 


Table 17. — Percentage op the Population Rural and Urban, Selected 

Countries^ 


Country 

Latest year^ 

1880 

RuraP 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Austria (1934) 

54.9 

45.1 

80.2 1 

19.8 

Bulgaria (1934) 

76.8 

23.2 

Canada (1930) 

58.3 

41.7 

84.1 

15.9 

England and Wales (1930) 

22.7 

77.3 

32.1 

67.9 

France (1936) 

53.1 

46.9 

65.2 

34.8 

Germany (1933) 

43.5 

56.5 

70.9 

29.1 

Hungary (1930) 

45.2 

54.8 

Italy (1936) 

29.3 

70.7 

46.2 

53.8 

Japan (1935) 

35.5 

64.5 

Sweden (1935) 

67.7 

32.3 

84.9 

15.1 

Russia (1926) 

83.4 

16.6 

86.5 

13.5 



*-France» Bureau de la statistique g6n6rale, “Annuaire statistique de la Prance," 1938, Imprimerie 
nationale, Paris, 1939, pp. 229*-231*. 

* Date in parentheses is “latest ” 

» Includes urban places of under 5,000 population. 
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lias a birth rate high enough to ensure the maintenance of its population 
while most rural communities do. Clearly if this difference persists the 
very life of the nation may depend upon the urban-rural distribution of 
our, population. 


7. Racial Composition 

In the United States the racial composition of the population is also 
a matter of prime importance. As Table 18 shows, 9.8 per cen-*t of the 


Tablb 18. — Racial Composition op the Population, United States and Selected 

States, 1940 and 1880 




Area 


1940 

5 

1880 


White 

Negro 

• 

WMte 

raoes 

Negro 

Other 

races 

United States 

89.8 

9.8 

0.4 86.5 

13.1 

0.4 

Vermont 

99.9 

0.1 

99.7 

0.3 

• • • • 

Massachusetts 

98.6 ^ 

1.3 

0.1 98.9 

1.0 

' 0.1 

Ohio 

95.1 

4.9 

97.5 

2.5 

.... 

Kansas 

96.3 

3.6 

0.1 95.6 

4.3 

Q.1 

North Carolina 

71.9 

27.5 

0.6 62.0 

38.0 

.... 

Mississippi 

‘ 50.7 

49.2 

0.1 42.3 

57.5 

0.2 

Texas 

85.6 

14.4 

75.2 

24.7 

0.1 

Washington 

97.8 

0.4 

1.8 89.5 

•0.4 

10.1 

California 

95.5 

1.8 

2.7 88.7 

0.7 

10.6 


total population (1940) of the United States is Negro. There is little 
need to point out that the racial composition of the population in different 
parts of this country — ^Vermont and Mississippi, for example — is of the 
most profound importance in explaining the social and economic differ- 
ences between these communities. Although not now counted separately 
we know that about 10 per cent of the white population of Texas is of 
Mexican (Indian) origin so that not over three-fourths of the population 
is really white, and the proportion of Indian blood in the popiilations of 
New Mexico and Arizona is much higher than in Texas. On the Pacific 
Coast the nonwhite consist largely of Japanese and Chinese, although 
there are also considerable numbers of Indians. There is scarcely any 
aspect of life in those states having large Negro and other colored popula- 
tions which is not affected by the presence of those groups. Politically, 
economically, and socially differences in racial composition have far- 
reaching effects. This is a fact, even though most people are loath to 
acknowledge it. The influence of racial differences is so subtle that 
frequently people are not aware of the extent to which race consciousness 
is part and parcel of their mental life. Just because these influences are 
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so subtle and because they have aroused such deep-seated prejudiceSj it is 
difficult, it not impossible, for us to appraise them at their just value. 
But there are certain rather definite ways in which the effects of differ- 
ences in racial composition may be measured with fair accuracy. ^Every- 
where death rates are so greatly affected by racial composition that the 
races are generally listed separately in those localities where there is any 
appreciable proportion of Negroes cfi: other colored people. The failure 
to do this for Mexicans in our southwestern states makes both the death 
rates and the birth rates in those states quite useless for comparison 
with the rates of the white population in other states where there are few 
Mexicans. The death rates from spefific diseases, for example, tubercu- 
losis, diarrhea and enteritis, vary greatly for the different races, so greatly 
that it is hard to Believe different racial groups can live in the same com- 
munity and be affected so differently. This does not necessarily mean 
that susceptibility to particular diseases is a racial characteristic — 
although this may be true for certain diseases, for example, whites do 
seem somewhat less susceptible to tuberculosis than Negroes — since the 
colored races in this country are generally of low economic status and live 
in the worst conditions. This is shown by the occupational status of 
the colored population as well as by its income. There is no social prob- 
lem Vhich is not made more difficult of solution by the presence of diverse 
racial elements; and, besides, the racial problemf itself becomes so over- 
shadowing that all other problems, social and economic, are neglected 
in the effort to establish and maintain a modus vivendi between the races. 

8. Nation ality and Language Composition 

Although racial compositionls iioT of im^ in most of Europe, 

the Nazis to the contrary notwithstanding, it is of great importance for 
many European countries to know the nationality, or language composi- 
tion, of their people. In Europe several nations have within their borders 
very considerable groups of people who speak languages different from 
that of the politically dominant group. Frequently, far from feeling 
any common loyalty, each group feels that it belongs to another people 
or should be treated as a separate nationality. It then becomes a matter 
of pride, as well as of custom, for each group to maintain its language 
and its distinctive differences. Under these circumstances, it is of great 
importance to know the nationality and the language affiliations of the 
peoples living within given areas (Table 19). I would not give the impres- 
sion that differences in language or nationality mean inevitable or perma- 
nent conflict between groups. The Soviet Union has shown that many 
of the conflicts arising from these differences can be avoided by the more 
intelligent treatment of minority groups; but, even so, many social 
problems remain more difficult of solution by reason of these differences 
in language and nationality. Their existence cannot be ignored. 
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Table 19. — Pbecentagb Distribution op the Population by Language, Selected 

Countries^ 


Country and language 

Percent- 

age 

Country and language 

Percent- 

age 

Bulgaria (1934) 

100 0 

Polanti (1931) 

100 0 

Bulgarian 

86.8, 

Pn] ish 

68 9 

Turkish 

10.2 

TTkraim'fl.n _ . 

10 1 

Hungarian 

1.3 

German Jewish. . . 

7.8 

German Jewish 

0.4 

Slavic (little Russia) 

3.8 

Armenian 

0.4 

Belorusse 

3.1 

Bumanian 

0#3 

Germfl.n ... 

2 3 

Other 

0.6 

Other 

4 0 

Czechoslovakia (1930) 

100.0 

Rumania (1930) . . . 

100.0 

Czechoslovak ; 

66.2 

Rumanian 

73.0 

German 

^.5 

Huiffearian 

8.6 

Magyar 

4.9 

German 

4.2 

Russian 

3.9 

Slavic-Ukrainian 

3.6 

Other 

2.5 

German Jewish . 

2.9 



Russian 

2.5 

Himgary (1930) 

100.0 

Bulgarian 

2.0 





Hungarian 

92.1 

Turkish 

1.6 

German 

5.5 

Other 

-^1.6 

Slovak 

1.2 



Croatian 

0.3 



Other 

0.9 

• 



ilnstitut interriatioiial de statistique, “Apergu de la d4mographie des divers pays du monde, 
1929-1936,” The Hague, 1939, pp. 149-150. 


Not only are there political problems arising from the language com- 
position of the population; there are also many social and economic 
ones arising from the same source. Each language group has many 
customs and traditions to which it adheres tenaciously. It may be almost 
impossible, for example, to develop any general health program because 
of these customs and because of the difficulties of language; or it may be 
that a school system cannot be extended very rapidly because of diffi- 
culties of language or differences of social organization in these various 
groups. Wherever there is difficulty of communication, as there always 
is where there are several languages in use within a country, all kinds of 
social and economic movements are retarded in their development. The 
language composition^ of a population is, therefore, a very important 
thing to know. 

While language and nationality are not so important in this country 
as in certain European countries, yet we have a foreign-born element in 

^ I have spoken of language composition because nationality is closely associated 
vith language in Europe, and language, indeed, rather than close genetic relationship, 
h often, if not generally, accepted as the badge of nationality. 
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our population which few other countries have (2). This immigram/ 
group and their children are a very considerable proportion of our total 
population, as Table 20 shows, but with each passing year this group 


Table 20. — Pebcentage Distrebution op the White Population bt Nativity, 
United States and Selected States, 1930 "" 


Area 

Native 

parentage 

Native whit( 

' 

Foreign 

parentage 

Mixed 

parentage 

Foreign- 

born 

white 

United States 

64. 

15.6 

7.7 

12.3 

Vermont 

65.2 

11.4 

11.4 

12.0 

Massachusetts 

34.1 

28.7 

12.1 

25.2 

Ohio 

68.3 

14.6 

6.9 

10.2 

Kansas 

81.1 

8.1 

7.0 

3.9 

North Carolina 

98.8 

0.4 

0.4 

0.4 

Texas 

90.0 

4.1 

3.6 

2.3 

Calif ornicL 

58.1 

15.5 

10.3 

16.1 


Unifed Sfcifes 

9 - 

Vermont 

Massachusetb 

Ohio 

KomsGS 

North Carol inG 

Texas 

California 





I N.W. Native Parentage 


In.W. Mixed Parentage 


W//A N.W. Foreign Parentage HIHHO Fnrp.fgn-Rnrn White 

, I I I f » I I .__l 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

Pig. 0. — Percentage distribution of the white population, by nativity, United States and 
selected states, 1930. (Based on Table 20.) 


declines, and, if immigration remains at the low level of recent years, we 
shall have no foreign-born problem of any consequence within three or 
four decades. However, we cannot overlook the fact that each foreign- 
born group brings with it certain customs and traditions which tend to 
prevent its mixing freely with the people already here. Furthermore, 
every group but that from the British Isles and the British part of 
Canada speaks a language other than English. Hence, there is inevitably 
a very definite line of cleavage between the native and most of our 
immigrants which not infrequently extends to the children of immigrants 
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and prevents these groups from working together harmoniously in com- 
munities where there are any considerable numbers of immigrants. 
Table 21 shows something of the heterogeneity of our loreign-born 
population. 


Tablb*21. — ^Pkrcentaob Distribution. by Country of Birth of Fobeign-born 
White Population, UniteU States, 1940 


Coimtiy of birth 

Percent^ 

age 

Country of birth 

Percent- 

age 

Total 

100.0 

Hunsarv 

2.6 



Jugoslavia 

1.4 

Northwestern Europe 

24.8 

Eastern Europe 

12.9 

England and Wales 

5.8 

Russia 

9.1 

Irish Free State 

5.0 

All other 

3.8 

Scotland 

2.5 



Norway 

2.3 

Southern Europe 

16.6 




Sweden 

3.9 

Italy 

14.2 

All other 

5.3 

All other 

2.4 

Central Europe 

1 

i 

30.5 

Canada and Newfoundland. . . 

9.3 

Germany 

10.8 



Poland 

8.7 

AH other 

5.9 

Czechoslovakia 

2.8 


Austria 

4.2 




The mere statement of the facts is sufficient to conviiice anyone that 
the nativity of a population is an important factor in any country where 
there has been a large immigration movement. If the proportion of 
foreign born in our population is compared with that of European coun- 
tries, as in Table 22, we can see at once that we are bound to have numer- 


Table 22. — Percentage Distribution of Population by Nativity, Selected 

Countries^ 


Country of birth 

Year 

Native 

Foreign bom 

United States 

1940 

91.2 

8.8 

France 

1931 

92.5 

7.5 

Bulgaria 

1934 

94.2 

5.8 

Germany ... * 

1933 

98.8 

1.2 

Australia 

1933 

99.1 

0.9 

Sweden * . • 

1930 

99.7 

0.3 

England and Wales 

1931 

99.6 

0.4 

Italy 

1936 

99.7 

0.3 



i Institut international de statistique, “ Apergu de la dfimograpliie dea divers pays du monde, 1929- 
1936,** The Hagne, 1939, pp. 140-144. 


ous social problems which do not arise in most of these countries. Nor 
are the problems arising from immigration closely analogous to those 
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arising from the presence of large language or nationality groups different 
from the dominant group but native to the country. In the main, our 
immigrants 'want to become Americans, and their children are generally 
extremely eager to eradicate any marks that smack of the Old World. 
This is not true of the minorities of European countries. They ardently 
desire to remain as they are "and are often encouraged in this attitude, 
not only by people having the same language living elsewhere but by 
powerful institutions — such as the Church — that are well established 
among them. 


9. Religious Cj^mposition 

#>1 

Still another factor of much importance in the composition of popula- 
tions is the religioiB adherence of the people. Since our regular decennial 
census does not ask for the religion of the people, we have no comprehen- 
sive data on this poinlT. The following ^data, however, will serve as an 
indication of the proportions of our population belonging to different 
religious groups. 


Table 23. — Chukch Affiliation by Pbincipal Religious Bodies, United States, 

19361 


Denomination 

Number 

Per cent of 
total 

population 

All denominations 

55,807,366 

43.3 

Baptist bodies (principal) : 

1 

i 


Northern and Southern Baptist Convention 

4,029,199 

3.1 

Colored Baptists 

3,782,464 

2.9 

Church of Christ, Scientist 

268,915 

0.2 

Churches of Christ 

309,551 

0.2 

Congregational and Christian Churches 

976,388 

i 0.8 

Disciples of Christ 

1,196,315 

0.9 

Evangelical and Reformed Church 

723,877 

0.6 

Jewish Congregations 

4,641,184 

3.6 

Latter-day Saints 

774,169 

0.6 

Lutheran bodies 

4,244,890 

3.3 

Methodist bodies (principal) : 

Methodist Episcopal Church, North and South 

5,571,446 

4.3 

Methodist Episcopal Church, Colored 

1,177,516 

0.9 

Presbyterian bodies 

2,513,653 

2.0 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

1,735,335 

1.4 

Reformed bodies (principal) 

299,694 

0.2 

Roman Catholic Church 

19,914,937 

15.5 

United Brethern bodies (principal) 

392,897 

0.3 

Other smaller bodies 

3,254,936 

2.5 


^U. S. Bureau of the Census, “Census of Religious Bodies, 1936,'^ Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., 1941, pp. 10-20. 
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It appears from these data that a very large proportion of the popula- 
tion does not hold membership in any definite religious organization. 
Whether the large proportion of the people who do not affliate with any 
relfgicnis organization should be interpreted to mean that religion plays a 
less important role in the lives of our people than in the lives of people 
in countries where practically everyone affiliates with some religious group 
need not concern us here. The fact is that wh§re people can be i4entified 
by religious affiliation, those belonging to certain groups display certain 
mental attitudes and habits of life which are different from those belonging 
to other groups. Since this is th# case, it is of importance to know the 
religious make-up of different populations. 

Some of the ways in which religious composition may affect population 
problems may be mentioned before leaving this subject, although the 
proof of these effects will not be presented.until^later. There are very 
d istinct d ifferences in some countries in the birth rates of different religious 


Table 24. — ^Percentage Distribution of " Population by Broad Religious 
Groups, Selected Countries^ 


Country 

Roman 

Catholic 

Greek 

Catholic 

Protes- 

tant 

Jewish 

Moham- 

medan 

Other 

Bulgaria (1934) * . 

0.8 

84.4 

0.1 

0.8 

13.5 

0.4 

Czechoslovakia (1930) 

73.5 

10.4 

7.7 

2.4 

6.0 

Germany (1933) 

32.5 

62.7 

0.8 


4.0 

Hungary (1930) 

64.9 

2.8 

27.2 

5.1 


Jugoslavia (1931) 

37.4 

48.7 

1.7 

0.5 

11.2 

0.5 

Poland (1931) 

64.8 

1 

22.2 

2.6 

9.8 

0.6 




1 Institut international de statiatique, “ Apergu de la d6mographie des divers pays du monde, 1929- 
1936," The Hague, 1939, pp. 136-137. 


gro up s ; there are also differences in death rates. Both of these differ- 
ences, however, are probably due mucKless to religious differences than 
to differences in the economic and social status of the adherents of the 
several religious bodies. Differences in religion in some countries are 
also closely associated with differences in language and nationality. For 
all these reasons it is difficult, if not impossible, to attribute certain defi- 
nite types and amounts of influence to religion apart from these other 
factors. 


10. Educational Composition 

Until quite recently little has been known by any people regarding the 
extent of its education. Most countries know how many of their people 
are illiterate, that is, how many cannot read and write or can do only one 
of these. They also know how many are in schools of different types and 
grades, but they do not know the amount of schooling that each person 
has had, that is, what proportions of their people have spent different 
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lengths of time in school and what types of schools they have attended. 
Table 25 shbws the extent of illiteracy^ in the United States and certain 


Table 25. — Percentage of Illiteracy in the United States and Selected 
States (10 Years of Age and Over), 1930 and 1880 


Arm 


• 

1930 

i 

» 

1880 

■ 

All 

classes 

« 

Negro 

1 

i 

Foreign- 

born 

white 

Native 

white 

All 

classes 

Negro ^ 

Foreign- 

born 

white 

Native 

white 

United States. , . 

4.3 i 

16.5 

9.9 

n 

1.5 

17.0 

70.0 

12.0 

8.7 

Vermont 

2.2 

4.9 

7.2 

1.3 

6.0 

19.3 

26.6 

2.4 

Massachusetts . . 

3.5 

5.4 

10.7 

0.4 

6.5 

15.1 

19.6 

0.7 

Ohio 

2.3 

*6.4 ' 

^ 11.6 

0,7 

5.5 

27.3 

8.4 

4.3 

Kansas 

1.2 : 

5.9 

5.9 

0 5 

5.6 

46.8 

6.7 

3.1 

North Carolina. 

10.0 

20.6 

5.2 

5.6 

48.3 

77.4 

3.3 i 

31.7 

Texas . . 

6.8 

13.4 

7.3 

1.4 

29.7 

75.4 

24.7 

13.9 

Washington 

1.0 

2.9 

2 9 

0.3 

7.0 

38.1 

4.5 1 

2.4 

California 

2.6 

3.1 

5.7 

0.3 

7.8 

29.8 

8,6 

2.0 


1 1?tpludes “other races.” 


states in 1880 and 1930. In the 1940 census a question regarding the 
grade of school completed was substituted for the question on illiteracy. 
The amount ot schooling for the population aged twenty-five and over in 
certain selected states is shown in Table 26. 

'“"“©ne would naturally expect that, with the differences in illiteracy 
and schooling shown here, many of the social problems of different com- 
munities would take on widely different forms^^* Iowa and Mississippi do 
have very different social and economic problems, and some of these 
differences no doubt arise from the fact that the proportions of those 
having different amounts of schooling in the two states are very different, 
although other differences, for example, racial, are probably of more impor- 
tance. ft'requires no argument to prove that people who are illiterate, 
or have had but little schooling, will have many mental attitudes different 
from those of people who have had more schooling. There would be 
difficulties in working out a health program, or an economic or political 
program, or an educational pr^ram, among the former which would not 
be present among the latte^s'^'^uhe mere existence of large classes having 
widely different educational attainments cannot fail to complicate the 
social problems of a democratic society. Such educational differences 
would create far less trouble in a society where rigid class lines are gen- 
erally accepted. 

^ ‘‘The Census Bureau defines as illiterate any person ten years of age or over who 
is not able to read and write, either in English or in some other language.” Fifteenth 
Censtis of the United States j 2 (1930), 1219. 
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Table 26. — Peecentage of Persons 25 Years Old and Oyer Who Have Com- 

BLETED A GlVEN GrADE OF SCHOOL, XJrBAN AND FaRM, BY'^SeX, 

Selected States, 1940 


Native white Negro 


State and grade 
of school completed 

Urban 

^ Rural-farm 

Urban 

Rural-farm 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Femaie 

Male 

Female 

MaJie 

Fanale 

West Virginia: 









None 

1.2 

l.a 

4.2 

3.1 

7.6 

5.4 

16.7 

10.0 

1-4 

6.1 

4.7 

18.0 

13.8 

22.6 

17.0 

30.0 

26.2 

5 and 6 

11.1 

10 7 

22.3 

22 4 

18.4 

16.4 

21.9 

21.2 

7 and 8 

34.8 

34.1 

43.1 

45.9 

25.1 

26.9 

20.8 

28.4 

9-11 

13.4 

14.9 

4.2 

5.1 

10.3 

13.9 

3.9 

6.0 

12 

15.5 

ia.8 

3.4 

4.0 

6.9 

9.8 

1.9 

3.5 

13-15 

8,0 

9 2 

2.5 

3.5 

3.7 

5.2 

1.7 

2.3 

16 or more 

8.2 

5.4 

1.0 

1.0 

4.1 

4.3 

1.7 

2.3 

Not reported 

1.5 

1.1 

1.4 

1.1 

1.3 

1.1 

1.^ 

0.1 

Mississippi: 









None 

1.4 

1.0 1 

3,0 

1.8 

9.6 

7.5 

14.5 

10.7 

1-4 

4.8 

3.3 

13 3 

8.6 

35.5 

28.0 

49.3 

159.9 

5 and 6 

7.5 

6.2 

16.3 

14.4 

25.6 

25.1 

21.0 

26.9 

7 and 8 

20.0 

16.6 

35.5 

35.4 

16.9 

21.9 

10.3 

15.6 

9-11 

20.6 

21.7 

1 17.7 

21.2 

6.3 

10.1 

2.2 

3.8 

12 

20.7 

26.3 

7.5 

10.7 

2.7 

4.4 

0.6 

1.2 

13-15 

12.4 

14.2 

3.2 

4.3 

1.1 

1.6 

0.2 

! 0.4 

16 or more 

11.2 

9.8 

1.5 

1.9 

1.1 

0.8 

0.1 

0.1 

Not reported 

1.4 

0.8 

2.0 

1.8 

1.1 

0.8 

1.8 

1.6 

Iowa: 









None 

0.4 

0.2 

0.4 

0.2 

5.1 

3.4 

6.9 

11.1 

1-4... 

3.3 

2.0 

3.8 

2.0 

15.2 

11.0 

14.9 

5.6 

5 and 6 

6.8 

5.2 

8.5 

5.8 

14.3 

13.8 

14.9 

13.5 

7 and 8 

36.6 

32.3 

58.8 

49.4 

32.3 

32.4 

43.7 

41.3 

9-n 

17.4 

18'. 1 

12.3 

14.4 

14.6 

20.1 

10.9 

11.9 

12 

18.1 

25.4 

10.8 

19.4 

9.1 

12.0 

5.2 

8.7 

13-15 

3.0 

10.0 

3.2 

6.5 

8.4 

3.3 

1.1 

5.6 

16 or more 

7.8 

5.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.9 

1.4 

« » * » 

0.8 

Not reported 

1.5 

1.3 

1.1 

0.8 

4.1 

2.8 

2.3 

1.6 


After glancing over Table 27 it is not difficult to believe t|^at many of 
the political, economic, and social problems of different countries are 
related to their varying degrees of literacy. One might wonder whether 
the postwar dictatorships in the &st five of the countries given in this 
table had any connection with the great amount of illiteracy in them were 
it not for the fact that Germany, the most literate of countries, has also 
developed the most thoroughgoing dictatorship. In any event we can 
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see that the extent of education in any community certainly cannot be a 
matter of indifference to those who would understand its life and who are 
responsible for its welfare. 


Table 27. — ^Peecentage of Illitbeacy (15 Ybaes of Age and Over), Bf Sex, 

SeliTcted Cotjnteies^ 


Country 

% 

Male 

c 

Female 

Country 

Male 

Female 

(1026) 

25 34 

60.83 

Hungary (1930) 

7.52 

10.52 

Bulgaria (1934) 

21.17 

49.01 

Belgium (1930) 

5,46 

6.38 

Spain (1920)2.’ 

33.77 

50.98 

United States (1930) 

4.82 

4.73 

Poland (1931) 

19.53 

30.44 

France (1931)® 

4.60 

5.52 

Italy (1931) 

18.92 

26.88 

Czechoslovakia (1930)®. . 

3.29 

4.79 

P.umfl.nia ri930) 

32.24 

58.08 

Finland (1930) 

1 .91 

.75 

Egypt (1927) 

76.44 

96.04 

Sweden (1930) 

,14 

.11 

Mexico (1930) ! 

^6.02 

♦65.95 



VO 

Chile (1930) 

21.88 

26.91 

Germany (1925) 

.uo 


1 Institiii international de statistique, “ Aper^u de la d^mographie des divers pays du monde, 1929-- 
1936, The Hague, 1939, pp. 28-29. 

2 Age sixteen and over. 

3 Age ten and over. 


11. Economic Composition 

In recent years there has been an increasing interest in the economic 
status of the population. This point will not be elaborated upon here, 
since it will come up in other connections from time to time, but because 
of the very great importance of economic status in the understanding of 
many social problems (3) it will be of interest to present some data on the 
distribution of incomes in the United States and several other countries.^ 

Although the difference in the distribution of income in the United 
States in 1929 and in 1935 to 1936 is due chiefly to the differences in 
economic conditions in the two years, a part of it is also due to the differ- 
ent bases on which the data were gathered. It is not necessary to judge 
which is the more satisfactory base for the purposes of our discussion 
here (Table 28). 

The year 1929 probably witnessed the highest level of family incomes 
we have ever had in this country, with the possible exception of 1941, 
and yet it will be noted that approximately 60 per cent of the families 
in the nation received less than |2,000, over 42 per cent received less than 
S 1,500, and over 21 per cent received less than $1,000, while only about 
29 per cent received over $2,500. There was also a wide variation in 
per capita income in the different geographic divisions, as Table 29 shows. 

^ In the following discussion, where foreign countries are referred to, their monies 
will be translated into dollars at the rates of exchange at the given dates. It is 
realized that in most cases this procedure will give the impression that the purchasing 
power of these incomes was somewhat less than was actually the case, but this cannot 
be helped. 
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Table 28. — Ntjmbee ajstd Percentage of Families by Income Classes, United 

States 


Income class 

1935-1936^ 

19292 

Number 

(thou- 

sands) 

Per ^ent 

Cumu- 

lative 

per- 

centage? 

Number 

(thou- 

sands) 

Per cent 

Cumu- 

lative 

per- 

centage 

All classes 

29,400 

100.00 

100.00 

27,474 

100.000 

100.000 

Under $500 

4,178 

'f 

14.21 

14.21 

2,102 

7.651 

7.651 

$500- 

$1,000 

8,076 1 

27.47 

41.68 

3,792 

13.820 

21.471 

1,000- 

1,500 

6,748 

22.95 

64.63 

5,754 

20.943 

: 42.414 

1,500- 

2,000 

4,240 

14.42 

79.05 

1 4,701 

17.111 

59.525 

2,000- 

2,500 

2,465 

^ 8.38 

8r.43 

•3,204 

11.662 

71.187 

2,500- 

3,000 

1,314 

4.47 

91.90 

1,988 

! 7.236 

78.423 

3,000- 

5,000 

1,585 

5.39 

97.29 

j 3,672 

13.365 

91.788 

5,000- 

10,000 

510 

1.74 

99.03 

i 1,625 

5.914 

, 97.702 

10,000- 20,000 

190 

.65 

99.68 

412 

1.500 

99.202 

20,000- 50,000 

79 

.27 

99.95 

156 

.568 

99.770 

50,000-100,000 

11 

.04 

99.99 

39 

.142 

99.912 

100,000 and over 

4 

.01 

100.00 

24 

.088 

loa.ooo 


S. National Resources Committee, “Consumer Incomes in the United States,” Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1938, p. 18. 


zLeven, MAtrsicB, Harold G. Moulton, and Ctark Warburton, “America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume,” The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1934, p. 54. 

The Middle Atlantic states had a per capita income of $1,107 while in the 
East South Central states it was only $344. When per capita incomes of 
the farm and nonfarm populations are compared it is found that the for- 
mer averaged $273 and the latter $908. This difference is not a satisfac- 
tory measure of the differences in level of living in these two groups 
because of the differences in their conditions of living; but even so, there 
is not the least doubt that the nonfarm population was much better off 
economically than the farm population, and the data for 1935 to 1936 
indicate that the disparity in family incomes between these two groups 
was still greater at that time. 

In Sweden in 1931 almost 40 per cent of the employed persons, not 
families, reporting incomes received less than $250 annually, and 70.7 
per cent got less than $500, or almost the same percentage as that of 
families in the United States that got $2,500 or less. On the other hand 
there are very few Swedish workers that get over $2,500 — about 1.4 per 
cent as compared with about 21.5 per cent of the families in the United 
States. In the higher brackets the differences in the proportion of indi- 
viduals in Sweden and of families in the United States receiving given 
incomes are also very great. Even if it is assumed that family incomes 
average twice as high as individual incomes it is still clear that the eco- 
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nomic status of the average family is considerably higher in the United 
States than*in Sweden. It is worth noticing, however, that there appears 
to be a more even distribution of income in Sweden than in the United 
States, and one wonders whether this more even distribution of incoihes 


Table 29. — ^Income op Individuals, United States and Divisions, 1929^ 


Area 

Population 
July 1 
(thousands) 

Aggregate 

iacome 

(millions) 

Percentage 
of total 
income 

Per capita 
income 

United States 

121,832 * 

191,385 

100.00 

$ 750 

New England 

8,130 

7,377 

8.07 1 

907 

Middle Atlantic 

26,037 

28,817 

31 54 

1,107 

East North Central 

r 25,082 

20,831 

22.79 

831 

West North Central 

13,274 

7,464 

8.17 

562 

South Atlantic 

15,700 

7,314 

8.00 

466 

East Soijth Central 

9,838 

3,383 

3.70 

344 

West South Central 

12,065 

5,738 

6.28 

476 

Mountain 

3,683 

2,444 

2.68 

664 

Pacific 

8,023 

' 8,017 

8.77 

999 


^L'Sivbn, MAtTEicB, Harold G. Mottlton, and Clark: Warburtok, “America’s Capacity- to Con- 


sume,” The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 1934, p, 38. 


in Sweden is iij. any way connected with the fact that that country has 
on the whole a more favorable death rate than the United States. 

In 1934 the great majority of income earners in France were receiving 
too little to be subject to the income tax (less than $400), but of those 
taxed over 84 per cent received between $400 and $1,200, while only 
0.51 per cent received over $8,000. 

The income data for Germany (1934) show that the proportion of 
Germans receiving under $300 is considerably higher than that of Swedes 
receiving under $250 — enough higher to make one willing to hazard 
the guess that there is a somewhat smaller proportion of Swedes than of 
Germans in the lowest income classes. This guess is rendered somewhat 
more probable if the break in income groups is made at $750. It then 
appears that, while 85.35 per cent of the Swedes had incomes below that 
level, 91.94 per cent of the Germans fell below it; conversely, a larger 
proportion of Swedes than of Germans had middle- and upper-class 
incomes. 

However, the purpose of giving these data is not to make comparisons 
between countries but to show something of the distribution of income 
within different countries. There is a very wide distribution of income 
in all these countries, but differences appear to be greater in the 
Urdted States than elsewhere. The significance of this pattern of th^ 
distribution of income will not be discussed here, 
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12. Miscellaneous Elements in the Composition of a Population 

The elements to which attention Has t)e&‘ directed above are by no 
meS,n5 all those which enter into the composition of a population. Practi- 
cally every community of more than a few hundred people has a prison 
population, and it also has some of its members in the various county, 
state or national institutions for those who in some way abnormal 
and cannot fit into the life of the home and the community — the insane, 
the feeble-minded, the paupers, the deaf, the blind, and so forth. Alto- 
gether, these people are quite numerous and are a great expense to the 
community that must care for them. They absorb a disproportionate 
amount of both the economic means and the mental resources of the com- 
munity. In some cases they so monopolize attention that very little 
thought is given to the far more important 4ask keeping those who are 
normal from becoming charges on the community. Certainly, it caimot 
be assumed that any community is adequately analyzed if it is not known 
how many people compose the groups which need special c^e of a 
custodial nature. 


13. Conclusion 

Care should be taken not to infer, because a population can be 
separated statistically into its component elements, that these elements 
can be treated as entities — as groups apart from other groups. The 
character used to classify the population into groups for a particular 
purpose is never an independent one. Thus, one may speak of the rural 
population as though living in the country were its only characteristic; 
but obviously people who live in the country will follow different occupa- 
tions from those who live in cities. Then, too, the fact that they do 
follow different occupations leads inevitably to differences in sex ratios; 
for farming is primarily a man's job, and but comparatively few women 
in this country are employed in it directly. The sex-ratio characteristic 
of a rural community, in turn, being different from that in an urban com- 
munity, leads to differences in death rates and in proportion of married 
women, which later issues in a different birth rate. Thus it is with every 
characteristic which is used for classifying the population into groups; 
it is both a consequence of certain other characteristics of the population 
and produces certain other effects. It is practically impossible to say of 
any particular condition in any pop^ation that it is due to or is caused 
by a certain characteristic of its composition; but it can often be said that 
such and such a condition usually follows or is accompanied by such and 
such peculiarities in the composition of the population. It is extremely, 
useful, therefore, in studying not only population problems but all other 
social problems to know the make-up of the population in which these 
problems occur. As more and more is known of the relations between 
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the composition of the population and other conditions, it will be easier 
to understand the differences between communities and the peculiarities 
which they exhibit. 

One may even say that studying social problems without knowing xhe 
composition or make-up of the population in which they occur is like 
trying to studj^ chemistry without knowing the characteristics of the 
various elements which resist be used in making chemical compounds. 
The reactions of communities to various social stimuli will vary as their 
composition varies, just as the chemical reaction varies with different 
elements used. The composition of IJie population is an underlying 
condition which must be taken account of v/hen any social situation is 
studied. It should never be assumed that populations are alike until 
their make-up is known in detail. It will frequently be found that what 
appear to be large difftirences between populations entirely disappear 
when their composition is analyzed; and, conversely, that what appear to 
be strong likenesses between them will often become marked differences 
when tteir composition is fully known. 
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Questions 

1. What is meant by ^^composition of population''? Why is It important to 
know the composition of a population when studying its social problems? 

^ 2. Describe the various elements entering into the composition of the popula- 
tion of the United States, 

3. How does the sex composition of the pojfulation affect social problems? 

4. Whiat are the most important differences in occupational status in a com- 
munity? Why? 

5. In what ways are the marital differences between populations of significance? 
Illustrate. 

6. How does the age composition of the population affect the social and economic 
problems connected with dependency;* the schools, labor force, and so forth? 

7. Discuss the ways in which rural communities differ from urban communities 
in their population make-up. How can you explain these differences? 

8. How does a mixed racial composition affect the life of a community? Give 
examples from your own knowledge, if possible. 

9. Contrast the significance of^ diversity of Jiation^ity and language groups in 
the populations of Europe and the United States. 

10. Do you believe that it is of any importance to know the religious composition 
of a population? Why? Can you give any reasons based on personal ecperience? 

11. How does literacy affect the social and economic problems of a community? 
Illustrate your answer. 

12. Do you see any value in knowing the economic classes in a population? Why? 

13. Enumerate the different elements and make-up of the population of yousr home 
community, and give thejr characteristics. 

14. Compare the composition of the population in your home locality with some 
other community that you know, and explain the differences that you find. How do 
these differences affect the life of the community? 

15. Give an example of some commimity or group with which you are familiar 
having an abnormal composition, and show the problems arising from this condition. 

16. Look up the occupational distribution in a steel city, a textile city, and a 
mining county. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES^ 

In o!tr discussion of thh Negro in the United States we shall content 
ourselves with a very brief statistical presentation of the demographic 
facts which are essential to an understanding of the more obvious aspects 
of the Negro’s life among «s. 

1. PoPTJLATioisr Movement 

The Negro was first^brought to this country about the time that the 
Pilgrims were settling at Plymouth. It* appears, however, that it was 
not until about 1700 that the value of the Negro as a laborer in the cotton 
and tobacco fields was fully realized and the importation of slaves on the 
grand scale began. By 1790 there were 757,208 Negroes in the United 
States, and they constituted 19.3 per cent of our total population. The 
very rapid increase in Negroes during the eighteenth century must be 
attributed largely to the direct importation of slaves to work in the cotton 
and tobacco fields and for domestic service. Since 1800, however, the 
increase in Negroes has come largely from the excess of births over deaths 
and has averaged about three-fourths the rate of increase of the whites. 
From 1790 to 1940 the Negroes increased about seventeen fold, while the 
whites increased about thirty-seven fold. Furthermore, until 1930 it 
appears reasonably certain that the rate of natural increase of the whites 
exceeded that of the Negroes even in the South. This makes due allow- 
ance for the fact that there was much white immigration during the 
greater part of this time. As a consequence of the practical cessation of 
Negro immigration by about 1800 and a lower rate of natural increase, 
the proportion of Negroes incur total population decreased almost steadily 
until 1930. It is important to fix this fact firmly in mind, inasmuch as 
there is a very widespread belief that the Negroes have always increased 
more rapidly than the whites- Since 1930, however, it appears that a 
change has taken place and the Negroes now have a somewhat higher 
natural increase than the whites in the same region, except in certain 
city and nonfarm groups. 

It will be noted that it is in the rural-farm population that the net 
reproduction rate of nonwhites is most in excess of that for whites. Since 
the Negroes are not being urbanized quite as fast as ‘the whites, it is 
reasonable to expect that a larger proportion of them than of the whites 

^ General references: 3, 6, 6. 10, 13, 18, 20, 21. 
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Table 30. — Net Reproduction Rates op the White and Nonwhitb Population, 
Urban and Rural, Selected Divisions, 1940 and 1930^ 


! 


1940 



1930 


Division 

Total 

Urban 

Rural- 

non- 

^farm 

1 

Rural- 

farm 

Total 

i 

Urban 

Rural- 

non- 
farm 1 

Rural- 

farm 

White: i 

East North Central. ... I 

92 ! 

78 

119 

134 

106 

92 

f 

! 132 

148 

South Atlantic 

105 

71 

119 

144 

130 

91 

149 

170 

East South Central 

121 

79 ■* 

128 

150- 

142 

93 

152 

174 

West South Central 

108 

81 

S 116 

142 

126 

92 

: 133 

164 

Nonwhite: 









East North Central 

86 

84 

2 

2 

1 .87 

84 

2 

2 

South Atlantic 

112 

78 

118 

159 

1 119 

74 

124 

^ 164 

East South Central 

118 

70 

101 

163 

113 

70 

105 

145 

West South Central 

110 

68 

109 

158 

109 

67 

106 

« 

146 


1 XT. S. Bureau of th.e Census, preliminary release, Aug. 23, 1941. 

2 Rates not shown for population groups which, in 1940, had fewer than 20,000 females under five 
years old. 



Fig. 10. — Percentage of Negro population in the United States, 1790 to 1940. (Based on 

Table 31.) 

will continue to have the birth rates characteristic of rural people for 
several decades. Moreover, even in the farm population it appears 
that the birth rate is declining faster among the whites than the Negroes. 
But, even though it appears probable that the Negroes will have a higher 
rate of reproduction than the whites for the next two or three decades, 
it is not at all likely that it will remain higher indefinitely. There is 
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nothing to indicate that urban Negroes either in the North or in the South 
consistently have rates of reproduction significantly different from those 
of the urban whites. In such communities Negro reproductive practices 
seem to follow those of the whites rather closely. The higher rate fm the 
group as a whole comes from the greater proportion of the Negroes living 
in rural communities, partictilarly on farms in the South. 


Table 31. — Negeo Population of the United States, 1790 to 1940 
— 1 £ - ; 


1 

Year 

Number 

Percentage of 
Negro 
population 

Percentage 

increase 

1940 

12,865,518 

9.8 

8.2 

1930 

11,891,143 

9.7 

13.6 

1920 

10,463,131 

9.9 

6.5 

1910 

' 9,82^,763 

10.7 

11.2 

1900 

8,833,994 

11.6 

18.0 

1890 

7,488,676 

11.9 

13.8 

1880 

6,580,793 

13.1 

22.0 

1870 

5,392,172 

13.5 

21.4 

1860 

4,441,830 

14.1 

22.1 

1850 

3,638,808 

15.7 

26.6 

1840 

2,873,648 

16.8 

23.4 

1830 

2,328,642 

18.1 . 

31.4 

1820 

1,771,656 

18.4 

28.6 

1810 

1,377', 808 

19.0 

37.5 

1800 

1,002,037 

18.9 

32.3 

1790 

757,208 

19.3 



2. Geogeaphic Distribution 

The Negroes have always been concentrated largely in the richer 
agricultural regions of the South (19, Plates 172--183). In this region the 
soil was good and the climate w^as favorable for the growing of certain 
commercial crops, chiefly cotton and tobacco. Negro labor has long 
been used in these areas. The following table shows this concentration 
in the South, but it also shows that a considerable change in the distribu- 
tion of Negroes has been going on since 1900, most of which has taken 
place since the stoppage of immigration during World War I. 

The changing distribution of the Negroes is also indicated by the 
proportion found in the better agricultural counties in the black-earth 
region of the South. In 1890 there were 529- counties in the Southern 
states having more than 30 per cent Negroes in their populations. These 
529 counties contained 81.3 per cent of the total Negro population in the 
United States. In 1930 there were only 490 such counties and they had 
but 49.9 per cent of all the Negroes. By 1940 the number of counties 
with over 30 per cent Negroes had fallen to 466 and they held only 49.3 
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Table 32. — ^Ukbajst and Rural Negro Population, by Biyisions, 1940 


Division 

Urban 

Rural 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

United States 

6,253,o88 

48.6 

6,611,930 

51.4 

New England 

87,631 

86.3 

13,878^ 

13.7 

Middle Atlantic 

1,146,580 " 

90.4 

121,786 

9.6 

East North Central 

979,300 

91,6 

90,026 

8.4 

West North Central 

282,126 

80.4 

68,866 

19.6 

South Atlantic 

1,804,272^ 

38.4 

2,894,591 

61.6 

East South Central 

893,102 

32.1 

1,887,533 

67.9 

West South Central 

918,744 

37.9 , 

1,506,377 

62.1 

Mountain 

25,904 

71.1 

10,507 

28.9 

Pacific 

115,929 

% 

86.3 

18,366 

13.7 

The West 

141,833 

83.1 

28,873 

16.9 

The South 

3,616,118 

36.5 

6,288,501 

63.5 

The North 

2,495,637 

89.4 

294,556. 

10.6 


Table 33. — ^Number and Percentage Distribution op the Negro Population.' 
Geographic Divisions, 1940, 1900, and 1860 


Division 

1940 


1900 

1860 

Number 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

Number 

Per--' 

cent- 

age 

Number 

Per- 

cent- 

age 

United States 

.. 12,865,518 

100.0 

8,833,994 

100.0 

4,441,830 

100.0 

The South 

.. 9,904,619 

77.0 

7,922,969 

89.7 

4,097,111 

92.2 

South Atlantic 

.. 4,698,863 

36.5 

3,729,017 

42.2 

2,058,198 

46.3 

East South Central 

.. 2,780,635 

21.6 

2,499,886 

28.3 

|1, 394, 360 

31.4 

West South Central 

2,425,121 

18.9 

1,694,066 

19.2 

I 644,553 

14.5 

The North 

.. 2,790,193 

’ 21.7 

880,771 

10.0 

340,240 

7.7 

New England 

101,509 

0.8 

59,099 

0.7 

24,711 

0.6 

Middle Atlantic 

.. 1,268,366 

9.9 

325,921 

3.7 

131,290 

3.0 

East North Central 

.. 1,069,326 

8.3 

257,842 

2.9 

63,699 

1.4 

West North Central. . , . 

350,992 

2.7 

237,909 

1 2.7 

120,540 

2.7 

The West 

170,706: 

1.3 

30,254 

0.3 

4,479 

0.1 

Mountain 

36,411 

0.3 

15,590 

0.2 

235 

. . . 

Pacific 

134,295 

1.0 

14,664 

0.2 

4,244 

0.1 


per cent of all Negroes. Until quite recently over four-fifths of all 
Negroes were found in a rather small area, stretching from southern 
Virginia around to eastern Texas, and known as the ‘'black belt.’^ Dur- 
ing the last 30 years the chief migration movement of Negroes has been 
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from tlie farms of this “black belt” into the cities both North and South. 
In 1890 the Northern cities having over 100,000 population contained but 
2.6 per cent of all the Negroes of the country, but by 1940 such cities 
contained 16.0 per cent of all our Negroes. The Negroes, like the whites, 
are becoming urban people (Table 34). 






'■S-. 






The South 


The North 


The West 


Fig. 11. — Per cent distribution of the Negro by geographic divisions, 1940, 1900, and 1860. 

(Based on Table 33.) 
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living in cities and in the NortL The invention of more laborsaving 
machinery for the raising of cotton and tobacco and the continued 
industrialization of our population can be counted on to assure the con- 
tinuation of this movement; for the Negro, like the white man, goes where 
fielShds the most attractive economic opportunities. 


h 

Table 34. — ^Pebctbntagb Ubbak and Rural Distribution of ITegrobs, United 
States and thb’*South, 1800 to 1940 


Year 

United States 

The South 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

1940 

48.6 



63.5 

1930 

43.7 



68.3 

1920 

34.0 



74.7 

1910 

27.4 

72.6 

21.2 

78.8 

1900 

22.7 

77.3 

17.2 

82.8 

1890 

19.4 

80.6 

15.3 

84.7 


3. Sex and Age Composition 

It has been pointed out above how important it is to know the sex 
and age composition of a population if we would understand its*^ocial 
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Fig. 13. — ^Negro poptilatioB for 1940 and 1910 in cities having 100,000 or more inhabitanta 
and at least 30,000 Negroes in 1940. 


and economic problems. This is particularly true of population groups 
which are as different as the Negro population groups in various parts of 
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the United States because migration has been an important factor in the 
growth of Negro population in many localities. A comparison of the sex 
and age groups in different communities with one another and with those 
of the whites will show marked variations and will help us to understand 
some of the differences in community problems in these areas. 

There are very great diffefences between New York City and North 
Carolina in the proportions found in1:he different age groups. In New 
York (Mj the highest p 2 X)portion of males is found in the age group 
thirty-five to thirty-nine and of females in the age group twenty-five to 
twenty-nine; for males the proportion thirty-five to thirty-nine is over 
one-half greater than at ages under five and for females twenty-five to 
twenty-nine it is over twice as great as that under five. In North 
Carolina, on the other hand, the largest proportion is at ages fifteen to 
nineteen, owing probably to underenumeration in the zero-to-four group. 


Table 35. — Peecentage Distribution by Age of Negeo Population, United 
States and Selected States and Cities, 1940 




United States 


New York 

Chicago, 

North Caro- 

Louisiana, 


WTiite 

1 Negro 

City, Negro 

Negro 

lina, ] 

^Tegro 

Negro 


Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

I 

Fe- 

male 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

j 100.0 

; 100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

0-4 

7.9 

7.7 

9.9 

9.5 

7.1 

5.9 

7.4 

6.6 

‘ 11.7 

11.3 

11.1 

10.4 

5-9 i 

8.0 

7.8 

10.3 

9.9 

8.0 

6.6 

7.8 

7.0 

11.9 

11.6 

10.8 

10.3 

10-14 

8.8 

8.7 

10.5 

10.1 

8.4 

7.3 

8.1 

7.5 

12.2 

11.9 

10.9 

10.4 

15-19 

9-3 

9.3 

10.0 

10.2 

7.6 

7.6 

7.3 

7.4 

12.2 

12.0 

10.1 

10.4 

20-24 

8.6 

8.9l 

8.8 

9.8 

7.4 

10.2 

6.6 

8.3 

10.4] 

10.8 

8.7 

9.6 

25-29 

8.2 

8.5, 

8.4 

9.3 

9.7 

12.3 

8.4 

10.1 

8.6 

9.0 

8.2 

9.1 

30-34 

7.7 

7.9' 

7.5 

8.0 

10.7 

11.6 

9.0 

10.7 

6.6 

6.7 

7.2 

7.7 

35-39 

7.2 

7.2 

7.4| 

7.9 

11.4 

11.4 

10.9 

11,5 

5.9 

6.4 

7.0 

7.7 

40-44 

6.7 

6.7 

6,4 

6.3 

9.9 

8.5 

10,2 

9.1 

4.7 

4.9 

5.9 

5.8 

45-49 

6.5 

6.3 

5.6 

5.2 

7.2 

6.2 

8.2 

6.9 

3.8 

4.0 

5.3 

5.0 

60-54 

5.8 

5.5 

4.5 

4.1 

5.0 

4.4 

5.9 

4.9 

3.5 

3.4 

4.2 

3.7 

55-59 

4.71 

4.5 

3.3 

2.9 

3.2| 

3.0 

4.li 

3.4 

2.6 

2.3 

3.3 

2.8 

60-64 

3.7i 

3,7 

2.5 

2.1 

2.1i 

2.0 

2.5i 

2.3 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

2.1 

65 and over. 

6.9: 

7.3 

4.9 

4.7 

2,3 

3.0 

3.6 

4.3 

3.9 

3.9 

5.0 

5.0 


Among males the fifteen-to-nineteen group is almost one-half greater than 
the proportion at ages twenty-five to twenty-nine; among females, on the 
other hand, it is only about one-third greater. In New York City and 
Chicago almost three-fifths of the Negroes are between twenty and fifty 
years of age, while in North Carolina less than two-fifths are found in* 
these same age groups. In New York and Chicago only about 22 per cent 
of the population is under fifteen years of age, but in North Carolina 
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about 34 per cent is of this age. Among older people the differences 
are also large; the cities have relatively few old people. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the economic and social problems of the Negroes 
in l^ew York City and Chicago are quite different from those of the 



Fig. 14. — Per cent distribution by age of Negro population in the United States, Ne\^York 
City, and North Carolina, male and female, 1940. (Based on Table 36.) 


Negroes in North Carolina or Louisiana. One may call attention to a 
few of the more obvious differences in the problems confronting these 
different communities arising from these differences in age composition 
by asking some questions. Are the differences in proportions of children 
likely to affect the problem of providing adequate schools? Are the 
differences in age likely to have any effects upon family incomes? Will 
these differences affect the amount and kind of delinquency? Will 
family problems be the same in New York City and Chicago as in North 
Carolina and Louisiana? Will the problems of sex be the same in such 
differently constituted populations? Will the crime problem be the 
same? One might continue such questions indefinitely but need not 
because we all know that these age differences do help to give a distinctive 
character to the social and economic problems of such heterogeneous 
communities. 

We find not only that the age distribution is quite different among 
Negroes in different localities but also that sex distribution is different. 
This is shown quite clearly in Table 36. Here we find large differences 
in sex ratios if we compare the Negroes living in different communities. 
Whereas in New York City the females predominate to the extent that 
there are only about 81 males to 100 females, in Chicago the females still 
predominate but only to the extent of 89 males to each 100 females, 
while in the whole Negro popxilation there are 95 males to 100 females. 
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But this is not all. There are considerable differences in sex ratios in 
different age groups in the same population. Thus in New York City 
there are only 62.1 males to 100 females aged twenty to twenty-nine. In 
Chicago the difference is less in the twenty-to-twenty-nine group ^ut 
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Fig. 15. — Males per 100 females by age for the Negro population in the United States, 
North Carolina, New York City, and Chicago, 1940, (Based on Table 36.) 


Table 36. — Males pee 100 Females foe the Negbo Population by Age Com- 
PAKED WITH Total White and Negro Population in the United States, 
Selected States and Cities, 1940 


Age 

United States 

New York 
aty, 
Negro 

Chicago, 

Negro 

North 

Carolina, 

Negro 

Louisiana, 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

Total 

101.2 

95.0 

81.4 

88.7 

95.7 

94.8 

0-9 

103.7 

99.0 

98.3 

98.5 

98.8 

99.9 

10-19 

102.2 

96.1 

87.3 

91.4 

97.8 

95.7 

20-29 

97.7 

85.7 

62.1 

72.5 ! 

91.9 

85.7 

30-39 

99.2 

; 88.8 

78.1 

79.5 

90.7 

87.9 

40-49 

102.7 

1 98.6 

94.7 

102.2 

91.6 

98.4 

50-59 

106.4 

107.2 

90.1 

107.7 

102.5 

108.1 

60 and over 

97.4 

103.2 

71.6 

82.5 

98.2 

98.4 


much greater in the fifty-to-fifty-nine group. It is impossible to say 
just how much these differences are enhanced by errors in reporting age, 
but, even if considerable allowance is made for this, it appears reasonably 
certain that there are significant differences in sex ratios, both in different 
locality groups and in the same locality at different ages. Can anyone 
doubt that these differences have an influence upon marriage and the 
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^^amily or that they are of importance in. determining sex mores in different 
groups? 


4. Race Amalgamation 

There is still one other aspect of the composition of the Negro popula- 
tion in this country to which attention should be called. It is the mixture 
of the whites and Negroes. This has gone on from the earliest times, but 
we have no means of measuring it. The census information available 
on this point is wholly unreliable, and, as Reuter well says (14), even if 
the data were accurate they woi^d not tell us how much white blood is 
to be found among the Negroes. Nor is there any means of knowing 
whether the infiltration of white blood is greater or lessmow than formerly. 
Estimates as to the proportion of Negroes having some white blood in 
them vary greatly. According to Reuter some persons believe that 
three-fourths of the Negroes have some white blood in them and that the 
proportion of white blood in the entire group is on the increase. On 
the other hand, it is maintained that the proportion of Negr^^es with 
white blood is far smaller and also that there is less race mixture now 
than formerly. In support of this contention it is asserted that those 
people with only a trace of Negro blood in them are constantly parsing 
into the white population, thus decreasing the amount of white blood 
in the Negro population; also that the fertility of the Negro is adversely 
affected by the admixture of white blood — witness the Iqwer birth rates 
in the North, where the proportion of mulattoes and quadroons is higher. 
However, it must be recognized that there is fittle reliable evidence on 
any of these points. We simply do not know much about what is happen- 
ing in the field of race mixture (8). 

5. Health 

It has long been known that the Negroes have a higher death rate than 
the whites among whom they live (4; 7; 17). This has not seemed to 
bother the whites a great deal, probably because they did not see any 
organic connection between their own health and that of their servants. 
Indeed, even today many white people, particularly in the South, do not 
appear to realize that any considerable improvement of their own health 
waits, in large measure, upon the improvement of the health of the 
Negroes who live among them. It is not surprising that this attitude 
should have been common in the days before the nature of disease was so 
generally understood, but it does seem rather surprising that there is 
still so much indifference to the health of the Negroes in those areas where 
they constitute any considerable part of the population. 

The following table shows the death rates of whites and Negroes at 
different ages and at two periods in time. The most significant feature 
is the large difference between whites and Negroes at most ages, although 
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this difference tends to decrease at ages of sixty and over. The net 
result is that during 1930 to 1939 the expectation of life at time of birth 
was 60.6 years for white males but only 50.1 years for nonwhite males 


Table 37. — Death Rates at Giteh Ages of Whites and Negroes in the Regis- 
tration Area, United States, 19^0 to 1929 and 1930 to 1939^ 




Whites * 


Negroes 

Age 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 






r 





1930- 

1920- 

1930- 

1920- 

1930- 

1920- 

1930- 

1920- 


1939 

19292 

1939 

19292 

19392 

19292 

19392 

19292 

0-1 

57.0 

71.54 

,45.0, 

56.93 

83.5 

; 98.84 

68.6 

82.11 

5-6 1 

2.0 

3.14 

1.7' 

2.73 

• 2.5 

3.67 

2.3 

3.62 

10-11 

1.4 

1.79 

1.0 

1.39 

1.8 

2.37 

1.5 

2.12 

15-16 

1.8 

2.39 

1.3 

2.01 

3.6 

4.74 

4.0 

5.61 

20-21 

^ 2.7 ! 

3.50 

2.2 

3.39 

7.1 

9.55 

7.1 

10.27 

25-26 

3.1 

4.09 

2.7 

4.16 

9.1 

11.90 

8.4 

11.85 

30-31 

3.5 

4.48 

3.1 

4.41 

10.2 

11.93 

8.9 

11.56 

40-41 

6.1 

7.07 

4.6 

6.01 

16.0 

16.84 

13.8 

16.30 

50-51 

12.4 

12.55 

8.9 

10.44 

26.9 

24.98 

24.2 

26.06 

60-61 

25.7 

25.80 

19.0 

21.45 

35.8 

36.74 

35.1 

39.46 

70-71 

56.3 

56.95 

45.8 

50.37 

62.9 

64.21 

55.8 

62.67 


1 XT, S. Bureau of t£.e Census, “United States Life Tables,” Government Printmg Office, Washington, 
D.C., 1936, pp. 20-27; U. S. Bureau of the Census, United States Preliminary Life Tables, 1930-1939, 
July 21, 1941, 

2 Registration area of 1920. 

3 Nonwhitea of continental United Spates. 


Table 38. — White and Colored Deaths ter 1,000 Persons, Adjusted for Age, 
FOR Urban and Rural Areas op Selected States, 1930 


State 

i 

Total 

] 

Urban^ 

Rural 

White j 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White ; 

Colored 

IDinois 

10.6 

19.5 

11.4 

18.8 

9.1 

22.9 

Louisiana 

10 9 

17.9 

15.3 

28.4 

8.3 

14.3 

Maryland 

11.4 

20.6 

12.7 

22.8 

9.7 

18.2 

Mississippi 

9.8 

17.0 

16,9 

30.5 

8.6 

15.5 

Missouri 

10.0 

20.6 

12.3 

22,6 

8.5 

17.2 

New York 

11,5 

20.4 

12.0 

20.8 

9.9 

17.9 

North Carolina. 

11.1 

18.8 

15.5 

25,1 

10.2 

17.0 

Ohio 

10.2 

20.9 

11.5 

21.7 

8.7 

18.3 

Pennsylvania 

11.3 

20.3 

12.4 

20.5 

10.1 

19.8 

South Carolina 

11.6 

20.8 

1 18.6 

34.4 

1 10.3 

19.0 

Virginia 

10.7 

20.1 

1 12.8 

23.7 

9.9 

1 18.5 


1 All places witk a population over 10,000. 
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Fig, 16. — ^White and colored deaths per 1,000 persons, adjusted for age, for urban areas 
of selected states, 1930, (Based on Table 38.) 
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Fig. 17. — White and colored deaths per 1,000 persons, adjusted for age, for rural areas of 
selected states, 1930. (Based on Table 38.) 

(at least nine-tenths of these are Negroes); the figures for females are 
64.5 years and 62.6 years, respectively. 

The adjusted death rates in Table 38 show that there is not a great 
deal of difference between northern and southern states in the ratio 
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Table 39. — White and Coloeed Deaths pee 1,000 Peksons, Adjusted fob Age, 
POE Ueban and Rueal Aeeas of Selected States, 1930^ 


Area 

White 

Colored 

Ratio of colored 
to white"!wte 

Urban 2 

12.0 

22.8 

1.9 

Rural 

9.5 

17.0 

1.8 

1 





1 Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, North. Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virgmia. 

2 AH places with a population over 10,000. 


of the white death rate t5 the Negro ^death rate, that of the Negroes 
generally being about 80 to 90 per cent higher than that of the whites. 
This ratio also holds for both urban and rural rates, although the rural 
rate is generally lower fj^r both. It is not unlikely that the rates shown 
here for the southern states are somewhat too low for purposes of compari- 
son with the northern states, since registration is less complete in the 
former ^lan in the latter. As between the races, however, it probably 
understates the difference because registration is more complete among 
the whites than among the Negroes. 

There is also a striking difference between whites and Negroes in the 
death rates from particular diseases. But this difference is not greater 
than might be expected where public health work is much better developed 
in one group than in another. Thus typhoid, pneumonia, whooping cough, 
tuberculosis, influenza, nephritis, and diseases of the puerperal state take 
a far heavier toil from the Negroes than the whites, while the Negroes 
show lower rates for measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria and for certain 
of the degenerative diseases, cancer, and diabetes (9). But it is of interest 
to note that the life-table death rates in Table 37 indicate that up to 
about age forty almost as much progress was made in lowering the Negro 
death rates between 1920 and 1929 and 1930 and 1939 as in lowering 
the white death rates. Beyond forty years of age the advantage seems 
to lie almost entirely with the whites. 

6. Infant Moetality 

Infant mortality is still very much higher among the Negroes than 
among the whites, but very substantial reductions have been effected in 
recent years — about one-sixth between 1920-1929 and 1930-1939. In 
the latter period it had fallen to about what it was for whites in 1920. 
This is truly a noteworthy achievement, but there is still much to be 
done. More attention must be paid to removing the basic causes of infant 
and child mortality, which are no different among Negroes from among 
whites. These have been discussed above but may be recapitulated very 
briefly. They are poverty; employment of the mother away from home 
during pregnancy and immediately after the birth of the child; bad hous- 
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Table 40. — White and Coloeed Deaths pee 100,000 Persons by Cause, 

1920 TO 1940^ 


Cause 

‘"iii 

Year 

Total 

White 

Colored 

All causes (exclusive of stillbirths) 

1940 

1,076.4 

1,041.5 

1,382.8 


1930 

1,143.2 

1,093.6 

1,658.4 


1920 

1,297.4 

1,254.8 

1,763.8 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

1940 

’ 1.1 

0.9 

' 3.2 


1930 

3.9 

3,0 

12.4 


1920 

7.6 

6.6 

19.5 

Scarlet fever 

1940 

0.5 ! 

0.5 

0.3 


1930 

2.0 

2.1 

0.7 


1920 

4.6 

5.0 

0.8 

Whooping cough 

1940 

2.2” 

1.8 

5.9 


1930 

4.4 

3.8 

11.0 


1920 

■»12.5 

11.7 

20.5 

Diphtheria 

1940 

1.1 

1.0 

1.8 


1930 

4.8 

4.7 

5.2 


1920 

15.3 

15.9 

8.6 

Influenza 

1940 * 

15.3 

13.3 

32.7 


1930 

17.9 

16.2 

35.5 

1 

1920 

70.4 

67.1 

107.3 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

1940 

45.9 

36.6 

128.0 


1930 

70.9 

58.2 

2()2.1 


1920 

113.0 

99.4 

261.9 

Cancer and other malignant tumors 

1940 

120.3 

125.0 

78.4 


1930 

103.0 

,107.1 

60.5 


1920 

! 83.3 

86.4 

48.4 

Diabetes mellitus 

1940 

26.6 

27.6 

17.9 


1930 

20.2 

20.8 

13.7 


1920 

16.1 

16.9 

7.9 

Diseases of the heart 

19402 

292.5 

297.6 

248.5 


1 1930 

226.9 

225.8 

238.4 


1920 

159 4 

159.3 

160.4 

Pneumonia (aU forms) 

1940 

54.9 

50.7 

92.6 


1930 

83 5 

77.4 

147.1 


1920 

136.6 

131.2 

196.5 

Acute and chronic nephritis 

19402 

81.5 

76.6 

124.7 


1930 

93.4 

88.7 

141.8 


1920 

88.7 

86.6 

110.9 

Puerperal septicemia 

1940 

2.8 

2.4 

6.3 


1930 

4.4 

3.9 

8.6 


1920 

6,5 

6.1 

11.3 

Violent deaths (suicide excepted) 

1940 

79.8 

76,3 

111.3 


1930 

89,3 

85.9 

125.5 


1920 

77.6 

75.1 

106.5 


1 The death rates shown for 1920 and 1930 are for the 1920 Death Registration States; those shown 


for 1940 are for the United States. 

^ Not comparable with previous years owing to change in classification. 
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ing; poor food; too frequent births; and all other conditions which make it 
difficult or impossible for a mother to give her baby good care. Figure 18 
shows that a number of diseases which are preventable take a far higher 
toll among colored than among white infants. The essential measu«es to 
the lowering of these rates are the same as those which have been used 
among the whites, namely, better economic conditions, better sanitary 
conditions, better health education, and better medical care. 


Syphilis 
Tetanus 
Convulsions 
Congenital debility 
Whooping cough 
Tuberculosis 
Influ^nzci 
Pneumonia 
Measles 
iTrarrhea, enteritis 
Premature birth 
Meningitis 
injury at birth 




Scarlet fever 0.67 • ’ 

Diphtheria 0.57 

Congenital 545 , 

malformations | ‘^ ' 

6"' I “ 4"^ 5 6 

Fio. 18. — Ratio of colored to white infant mortality rates, by cause, southern states (exclude 
ing West Virginia and Delaware), 1939. 


7. Occupational Status (22) 

It will be recalled that aU but a small proportion, 11.0 per cent, of 
our Negroes were slaves in 1860. Most of the slaves were plantation 
hands. There were, of course, a good many house servants and a con- 
siderable number plying the trades necessary to the life of the large 
plantation. Perhaps most of the freedmen and slaves in the towns and 
cities had attained a somewhat better social and economic status than the 
plantation Negroes. But the number of nonplantation Negroes was 
sTnn.l] No one thing will show more clearly the changes now taking 
place in the life of the Negro than the alterations going on in his occupa- 
tional status. 
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Table 41. — ^Total Numbek of Negroes 10 Years of Age and Over Employed in 
Each Occupational Group, and Percentage That They Are of the Total 
Negro Population, United States, 1930 and 1910 




Number 


Percentage occupied 

Occupation 

Total 

^ Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

All occupations, 1930. ... 

5,503,535 

3,662,893 

1,840,642 

46.3 

62.6 

30. S 

Agriculture 

1,987,839 

1,492,555 

495,284 

16.7 

25.5 

8.2 

Forestry and fishing 

31,732 

31,652: 

80 

0.3 

0.5 

1 

Extraction of minerals 

74,972 

74,919 

53 

0.6 

1 3 

1 

Manufacturing and industry. . 

1,024,656 

923,586 

101,070 

^ 8.6 

15.8 

1.7 

Transportation and communi- 
cation 

397,645 

395,437 

^,208 

3.3 

6.8 

1 

Trade 

183,^809 

169, 24i 

14,568 

1.5 

2.9 

0 2 

Public service 

50,203 

49,273 

930 

0.4 

0 8 

1 

Professional service 

135,925 

72,898 

63,027 

1.1 

1.2 

1 0 

Domestic and personal service 

1,576,205 

423,645 

1,152,560 

13.3 

7.2> 

19 1 

Clerical occupations 

40,549 

29,687 

10,862 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

All occupations, 1910 

5,192,535 

3,178,554 

2,013,981 

52.8 

65 1 

40.8 

Agriculture \ . 

2,834,969 

1,784,259 

1,050,710 

28.8 

36.5 

21.3 

Forestry and fishing 

33,776 

33,634 

142 

0.3 

0.7 

i 

Extraction of minerals 

61,129 

61,048 

81 

0.6 

1.2 

1 

Manufacturing and industry. . 

655,906 

587,684 

68,222 

6.^ 

12.0 

1.4 

Transportation and communi- 
cation 

256,098 

254,763 

1,335 

2.6 

5.2 

1 

Trade 

119,775 

112,630 

7,145 

1.2 

2.3 

0.1 

Public service 

22,229 

21,929 

300 

0.2 

0.4 

1 

Professional service 

68,350 

38,620 

29,730 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

Domestic and personal service 

1,121,251 

267,949 

853,302 

11.4 

5.5 

17.3 

Clerical occupations 

19,052 

16,038 

3,014 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 


^Liess than’ one-tenth of 1 per cent. 


Obviously tbe Negro has traveled a long way since slave days. We 
now find almost one-fifth (Table 42) of all the Negro men engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. This is considerably fewer 
than among the white population, but still it is a great gain over slave 
days. The proportion engaged in transportation and communication is 
almost the same for the Negro as for the population at large, and the 
number found in trade and professional service is increasing steadily. 
The proportions engaged in agriculture and domestic and personal service 
are, of course, still much higher than in the white population. 

The changes in occupational status between 1910 and 1930 are very 
significant because they are closely associated with the northward and 
cityward movement of Negroes. Negroes are leaving the cotton fields 
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to take up urban occupations. This is shown very clearly in Tables 43 
and 44. The increase in number of teachers, textile workers, clothing 


Table 42. — Percentage Distribution of the Gainfully Occupied Negro Popu- 
lation 10 Years of Age and Over, by Occupation, United States, 1910 to 

1930 


Occupation 

1930 

1920 

1910 

All 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 





Agriculture 

36.1 

44.2 

54.6 

Forestry and fisMng ^ 

0.6 

0.7 

0.7 

Extraction of minerals 

1.4 

1.5 

1.2 

Manufacturing and mechanical industries 

18.6 

18.7 

1 12.6 

Transportation and communication 

7.2 

6.5 

1 4.9 

Trade 

3.3 

2.9 

2.C 

Public service 

0.9 

1.0 

0.4 

Professional service 

2.5 

1.7 

1.3 

Domestic and personal service 

28.6 

22.0 

21.6 

Clerical .occupations 

0.7 

0.8 

0.4 


Table 43. — Negroes in Selected Occupations and Number per 100,000 of the 
Total Negro Population, United States, 1910 to 1930 


Oecu]^ation 

1930 

4920 

1910 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber per 
100,000 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber per 
100,000 

Total 

number 

Num- 
ber per 
100,000 

Real estate agents and officials ... 

4,050 

34 

1,369 

13 

762 

8 

Retail dealers 

28,213 

237 

23,526 

225 

20,653 

210 

Butchers and meat dealers 

3,496 

29 

3,009 

! 29 

2,957 

30 

Grocers 

7,547 

63 

6,339 

61 

5,550 

56 

Clergymen 

25,034 

211 

19,571 

187 

17,495 

178 

Lawyers, judges, justices 

1,247 

1 10 

950 

9 

798 

8 

Physicians and surgeons 

3,805 

S 32 

3,495 

33 

3,077 

31 

Teachers (school) 

54,439 

458 

35,442 

339 

29,432 

299 

Barbers, hairdressers, etc.^ 

34,263 

288 

31,352 

300 

23,228 

I 236 

Janitors and sextons 

78,415 

659 

44,110 

422 

20,089 

204 

Cooks 

279,621 

2,352 

202,435 

1,935 

1233,912 

2,380 

Waiters. 

57,378 

483 

45,836 

438 

1 40,053 

I 408 


1 There was an increase of female workers in this occupation from 1910 to 1920, the increase being 
77 per 100,000 to 241 per 100,000. 


workers, tobacco workers, hairdressers, and of those in the professions 
and in many other city occupations is very noticeable, while the decline 
in the number and the proportion engaged in agriculture is equalh^ 
marked. All this merely means that the Negro is passing through an 
industrial revolution just as the whites are, albeit somewhat more slowly. 
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But it will no doubt be a long while before he attains an equal status mtb 
the whites (1). For example, the Negroes are making only slow headway 
in entering the skilled occupations in industry, and they will no doubt 
contime to make slow progress in this direction because these jobs are 
now in the hands of the whites and the mingling of Negroes and whites 


Table 44. — Negeoes Employed in SeliJ^ted Factoeies, United States, 1910 to 

1930 ^ 


Occupation 

1930 

1920 

1910 

Chemical and allied industries 

* 42,092 

19,739 

10,228 

Clay, glass, and stone industries^ 

25,949 

22,349 

27,410 

Clothing industries 

24,025" 

15,295 

10,661 

Food industries 

44,594 

43,522 

14,559 

Iron and steel industries 

13J.,661 

129,257 

35,493 

Other metal industries (not iron and €teel) 

6,534 

1 5,230 

1,666 

Bakers 

4,527 

3,164 

2,125 

Cotton mills 

13,961 

16,465 

6,496 


1 Includes glass blowers. 


on the job, as well as the promotion of Negroes to better positions where 
they compete with the whites, presents many social difficulties as weS as 
the difficulties encountered by any unskilled group in acquiring new 
skills. Hence, Negroes will for some time be employed in industrial 
undertakings only where they can be kept clearly subordinate to the 
whites. The fact that they are found in such jobs does not, of course, 
mean that they are not capable of doing more highly skilled industrial 
work. It simply means that under present conditions the less skilled 
tasks are almost the only jobs open to them, just as they were the jobs 
available to our peasant immigrants from Europe and Mexico. 

8. Economic Status 

The number of Negroes in the southern states owning their homes is 
shown in Table 45 and the number of Negro farm operators in these 
states in Table 46, No definite conclusion regarding the economic 
progress of the southern Negjro can be drawn from these data. Home 
ownership is increasing faster than population, but because of the move- 
ment from farm to city the importance that can be attached to this fact 
is highly uncertain. Many Negroes settle on the outskirts of cities, 
where they put up for themselves shanty shelters which they own, but 
this signifies little if any real economic progress over their tenant status 
on the plantations. Likewise the decrease in Negro farm operators 
(Table 46) may reflect merely the cityward movement of population 
rather than any economic retrogression. The occupational data given 
above seem to indicate that an improvement is taking place in the eco- 
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Table 45. — Tenure of Homes of Colored Families, Southern States, 

1900 to 1930 


Year 

Number 

Percentage increase 

1 

Percentage 
incr-^se in 
population 

Owned 

Rented 

• 

Owned 

Rented 

laso^ 

545,895 

1,603,338* 

15.6 

6 0 

5.5 

1920 

472,226 

• 1,512,683 

6.9 

6.4 

1.7 

1910 

441,918 

1,421,186 

30.8 

23.8 

10.5 

1900 

337,790 

1,197,661 





1 Mexican, included witii. colored^ except in Texas, %-liere only Negroes were used. 


Table 46. — Humbj^r and Acreage of Farms Operated by Colored Farmers, 
Southern States, 1900 to 1940 


j 

Year | 

• • 

Number of farms 

All land m farms, 

• 

acres 

Average size of 
farm, acres 

1940 

680,266 

30,924,796 

45.5 

1930 

881,687 

37,805,765 

42.9 

1920 

922,914 

41,318,496 

44.8 

1910 

890,141 

42,609,117 

47.9 

1900 

740,670 

38,612,046 

52.1 


nomic status of the Negroes who have gone to the cities, but as yet the 
evidence on this point is inconclusive as regards the mass of the migrants, 
although there can be no doubt that a few have attained a much improved 
status. 


9. Summary and Conclusions 

As was said in the beginning of this chapter the more fundamental 
controversial problems of the Negro in this country will not be discussed 
here. It may not be out of place, however, to point out that the statistical 
data relating to the position of the Negro in this country do not seem 
to justify the very general belief in his essential inferiority (11). In 
matters of health the Negro is clearly in the position of almost all poor 
people. He lives under relatively harsh environmental conditions. The 
very natural consequence of this is that he has a high death rate and 
suffers greatly from debilitating illnesses, as hookworm and malaria, 
which greatly reduce his economic and social efficiency. But as has been 
pointed out elsewhere, there is a very marked difference between groups 
of the white population in the extent to which they suffer from ill health. 
It is quite possible that the Negro is more subject to certain diseases 
than the white man — ^for example, diseases of the respiratory tract — ^but 
we cannot say that this is a fact until the housing conditions of the two 
races approximate one another far more closely than they now do and 
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until the Negro also has access to equally good medical and hospital care. 
On the other hand the Negro apparently is rather immune to scarlet 
fever and perhaps to diabetes. Under present conditions the only 
reasonable assumption is that differences in death rates between whites 
an3*Negroes are due to differences in the environmental conditions under 
which they live. 

In the matter of natural increase the Negro seems to show the same 
general tendencies as the whites. He does nqt breed w^ell in the ^-Japtivity 
of urban life, but neither does the white man. In the country the Negro 
until quite recently had a somewhat slower rate of increase than the 
whites in the same area, prol^bly because of his higher death rate. 
But on the whole he seems to feel the pressure of the same conditions 
which lead the white man to restrict the size of his family, although there 
is a lag in the control of the size of the family similar to that found among 
the whites of the southern Appalachians^ There is absolutely nothing 
in any way peculiar about the reproductive life of the Negro which sets 
him apart from the white man. 

As regards his economic status it should be increasingly apparent that 
where opportunity is present the Negro is not content to remain a mere 
hewer of wood and drawer of water. In all cities with any considerable^ 
Negro population there are numerous individuals who show marked busi-*^ 
ness ability and ability to get ahead in the professions. We must not 
forget that it is only recently that occupations involving more than the 
use of the hoe, the pick, and the shovel, or the performance of household 
tasks under close supervision were opened to the Negro; and even yet 
only a comparatively few can enter the better paid occupations requiring 
more skill and training. Surely the progress that the Negroes have made 
in this respect in the last three or four decades does not indicate that their 
ability to adjust themselves to the complex industrial order we are devel- 
oping today is fundamentally less than that of the whites. 

In many other lines of activity also it appears that Negroes are begin- 
ning to display an ability which we have been accustomed to deny them 
in the past (12). Reuter points out that good education is only very 
slowly being extended to them (15, Chap. 11) but that in spite of this 
fact they are making fairly rapid progress in many lines. It seems only 
reasonable to assume that it is the lack of educational, social, and eco- 
nomic opportunities rather than the lack of ability that keeps the Negroes 
from going ahead much more rapidly than is actually happening. 

In art and literature the Negro has done better than in education, in 
business, and in industry, and Reuter^s explanation of this difference, 
which is to the effect that opportunity in these fields is more open to the 
Negro than in fields where careful scientific and business training are 
needed, is convincing. The Negro musician or poet receives far more 
encouragement than the Negro doctor, scientist, or businessman. Artis- 
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tic achievement encounters less racial discrimination than educational 
or economic achievement; hence a larger proportion of such ability among 
Negroes is developed than of the ability they may possess to compete with 
the whites in other lines. 

In conclusion we may say that the time has come when we should 
cast aside the multitude of pr^ejudices and prepossessions regarding the 
Negro which we have absorbed from# our past and begin to study him 
simply %s a human being. We are steadily accumulating a body of 
knowledge regarding Negroes and their modes of life which, if we will 
make use of it, should very materially assist us in making a truer evalua- 
tion of the Negro than we have been ajjle to make in the past. It was 
inevitable that slavery an(f its associations should leave us many beliefs 
regarding the Negr^o which rest on no solid foundation. We have just 
recently witnessed the tendency in the case of our newer immigrants to 
hold that the actual position people occupy in the community is the meas- 
ure of their ability. This is exactly the position that we have been 
accustomed to assume with regard to the Negroes, and it is no more 
justified in the one case than in the other. Today we must open our 
minds to the facts regarding the Negro which are becoming available and 
‘ must accept them for what they are. If we do this, it is difficult to see 
‘“howjwe can fail to accept the general position taken by Reuter in his 
“American Race Problem; a Study of the Negro’’ apd regard the Negroes 
as a disadvantaged group whose adjustments to American life have been 
greatly retarded by social and economic handicaps. When once we 
become scientific-minded regarding the Negro we shall probably have 
made the most important step that has ever been made toward a solution 
of many of the vexed questions of race relations. This does not mean 
that, once we adopt a scientific attitude in studying the Negro, we shall 
immediately lose race prejudice and be ready to act justly and rationally 
toward him, but we shall have taken a long first step in this direction. 
A generation which has been brought up in this scientific attitude of 
mind should be in a position to make progress in the solution of our race 
problems which cannot be reasonably expected from a generation brought 
up with the manifold prejudices that surround us. The accumulation of 
knowledge of the Negro by the scientific-minded must certainly precede 
the application of wisdom to the solution of race problems in this country. 
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Questions 

1. Discuss the increase in Negro population since their introduction mto this 
country. How does it compare with the increase of the white population, and what 
are the reasons for the differences? 

2. What are the probable trends in the increase of the Negro population? Illus- 
trate from the situation in your own community if possible; if not, use census data to 
prove your points. 

3. Discuss the changes taking place in the geographic distribution of the Negro. 
Illustrate from personal experience or observation or from the study of census 
materials. 
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4. How does the age composition of certain Negro groups affect their social and 
economic problems? Marriage, labor force, birth rates, and death rates? Give illus- 
trations from your own community if possible. 

5. Discuss the sex composition of Negroes in various localities. Do these 
differences seem important to you? Why? 

0. In general how do the health conditions of Negroes in the South compare 
with those in the North, and why? ^ New York and New Orleans? 

7. Compare the Negro death rate with ^he white death rate from all causes and 
from pa?sticular causes. Study the death rates among Negroes in some community 
that you know, and compare them with the death rates for the whites. Point out the 
differences, and explain them. Are they inevitable? 

8. Discuss infant mortality in the Negro population, and give its chief causes. 
How does it differ from infant mortality among the whites? How can it be lowered? 

9. What changes are taking place in the occupational status of Negroes? Give 
reasons for them. Yjjiat occupations do the Negroes in your community follow? 
Ask your father or some other person who knows your community well whether there 
is any change going on in their occupational groups. If so, what are the reasons for it? 

10. Are there any indic^ions that the economic status of the Negro is on the 
upgrade? Is this true in your locality? Give facts which support your answer. 

11. Do you believe in the essential inferiority of the Negro as compared with the 
white maijj? Give reasons for your answer. Is there any other possible explanation 
of the facts you have cited? If so, give it. 



CHAPTER X 


THE BIRTH RATEi 
• 

'^fth rates are usually given in terms of the number of births per 
thousand of the population without any refinements for age, sex, occupa- 
tion, income, or any other of the characteristics in which populations may 
differ. Such rates are called cnMe birth rates fj(4). The information 
on crude birth rates in Table 47 is fairly complete. If it seems meager, 
it is because only recently have we become interested in such matters 
and even now this interest is confined to the more industrialized parts 
of the earth or to the colonies, controlled *by industrialized countries. 
Hence, for a large part of the world there is no information at all on birth 
rates. Furthermore, for a number of the countries for which data are 
given there are significant omissions in registration. For exampfe, even 
now in the United States, according to a recent investigation by the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics (3; 7), only 21 states and the District of Columbia 
register over 95 per cent of the births that occur while 18 register iess 
than 90 per cent; 7 others register between 90 to 95 per cent; and 2 have 
not yet been reported on at the time of writing. Most of the other 
American countries have still less accurate records. The -result is that, 
aside from the countries of western Europe and some of the British 
Dominions, the recorded birth rates must be used with caution. Hence, 
accurate comparisons between countries are often impossible because of 
the incompleteness of the data in one or more of them. Moreover, over 
a period of time the data for the same country are often of little value 
because of the improvement of registration from year to year, because 
the population on which the rate is based is counted more or less accu- 
rately than formerly, or indeed, has only recently been counted at all, 
or because the new population brought into the registration area has a 
different composition and birth rate from that already in it. As an 
example of the diiEculties arising from the fact that the country has 
only recently taken a genuine census the case of Japan may be cited. 
The first real count of population in Japan was made in 1920. Ail rates 
for prior years are based on estimates, which it now appears were probably 
in excess of the actual population. This would make the rates prior to 
1920 too low if all births were registered. It should also be noted that 
rates for all countries become increasingly questionable as the time from 
the census increases, although, where birth and death registration are 
good and emigration and immigration are carefully recorded, the error 

^ General references: 4, 5, 6, 9. 
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Table 47. — ^Aveeage Cetjde Bibth Rates of the Woeld, 1808 to 1939^ 


Year 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bul- 

garia 

Den- 

mark 

Hi 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Ireland 

1935-1939 

14.8 

15.3 

24.2 

17.9 

15.0 

20.02 

14.9 

19.3 

20 

2 

„19.4 

1928-1932 

16.4 

18.2 

30.6 

18.6 

16.1 

20.2 

17.7 

17.0 

24 

8 

19.63 

1918-1922 

21.92 

18.4 

34.9 

23.7 

20.9 

23.2 

17.3 

21.7 

27 

6 


1908-1912 

26.5 

23.6 

40.9 

27.^ 

25.2 

30.0 

19.4 

30 0 



23.3 

1898-1902 

31.4 

28.8 

39.6 

29.7 

28.8. 

32.6 

21.7 

35 7 



23 0 

1888-1892 

31.7 

29.1 

36.7 

30.8 

30.9" 

33.4 

22.6 

36.3 



22.7 

1878-ia^ 

33.2 

31.4 


31.9 ; 

34.4 

36.2 

24.9 

38.0 



24.8 

1868-1872 

.... 

32.1 

.... 

30.2 

35.3 

33.7 

25.3 

37.4 



27.4 

1858-1862 


31.3 


32.4 ! 

34.5 

36.8 

26.8 

36.3 




1848-1852 


29.8 


31.3 ! 

33.4 

36.6 

27.0 

36.1 




1838-1842 

.... 

33.9 


29.8 I 

31.6 

34.3 

28,3 





1828-1832 

.... 

« « « « 


29.1 : 

.... 

36.9 

29.9 





1818-18221 




32.4 i 

.... 

37.6 

31.7 





1808-1812 



.... <• 

1 30.1 ; 

1 

— 

r 35.0 

31.4 






Year 

Italy 

Nether- 

land's 

Nor- 

way 

Poland 

Ru- 

mania 

Russia 

Scotland 

slavia 

Spain 

Sweden 

1935-1939 

23.2 

20 3 

15.1 

25.42 

30.2 

44.22 

17.7 

28.32 

22.22 

14.5 

1928-1932 

25.5 

22.7 

17.0 

31.3 

34.8 

43.82 

19.1 

.... 

28.2 ■ 

15.2 

1918-1922 

26.4 

26.1 

24 .C2 

32t72 

36.42 

40.92 

23.9 


29.7 

21.0 

1908-1912 

32.7 

28.7 

26.0 

38.2 

41.5 

45.62 

26.6 

3^22 

32.7 

24.7 

1898-1902 

33.3 

31.9 

29.8 

43.7 

39.2 

48.8 

29.7 

38.5 

34.3 

26.8 

1888-1892 

37.0 

33.1 

30.2 


40.6 

48.6 

30.9 

43.5 

35.7 

27.9 

1878-1882 

36.7 

35.7 

31.0 


37.6 

48.42 

34.0 

41,7 

36.7 

29.6 

1868-1872 

36.9 

35 3 

29.4 

.... 

33-5 1 

48.92 

34.7 1 

43.6 


29.0 

1858-186^ 


33.6 

32.9 




34.9 



34.1 

1848-1852 



31.1 


.... 





31.5 

1838-1842 



28,5 







30.5 

1828-1832 



31.7 







32.5 

1818-1822 



32 7 


.... 





34.2 

1808-1812 










31.8 


Year 

Switzer- 

land 

Argen- 

tina 

Canada 

Chile 

Guate- 

mala 

'm'on- 

duras 

(British) 

Jamatca 

Puerto 

Rico 

United 

States 

Ceylon 

1935-1939 

15.4 

24.3 

20 2 

34 2 

.32.2 

34.62 

32.42 

39.2 

17.1 

35.6 

1928-1932 

17.0 

“29 4 

23,4 

38 8 

45 0 

37 4 

34.8 

38.3 

18.6 

38.7 

1918-1922 

19.7 

33.92 

25.02 

39 5 

41.0 

38.52 


38.32 

23.4 

38.4 

1908-1912 

25.1 1 

37.32 

26.12 

39 5 

38.7 

41.42 

37.42 



37.8 

1898-1902 

28.7 

36.32 

20.2 

38 4 

42.8 


39.2 

2 A 42 


38.4 

1888-1892 

27.6 


21.6 

35.5 

44.3 


37.7 

30.0 


30.7 

1878-1882 

30,1 



40.0 






25.6 

1868-1872 

1858-1862 




42 3 
42.2 






25.2 


Year 

India 

Japan 

Philippine 

Islands 

Algeria^ 

Egypt® 

Union of 
South 
Africa^ 

Australia 

New 

Zealand 

1935-1939 

34.72 

29.72 

31.72 

22.82 

43.22 

24.8 

17.3 

18.8 

1928-1932 

33.6 

33.0 

35.4 

23.7 

44.3 

25.6 

19.3 

18.6 

1918-1922 

32.5 

33.9 

33.6 

22 9 

41.1 

28.1 

24 7 

23.3 

1908-1912 

38.3 

33.8 

32.4 

29.7 

45.0 

31.82 

27.2 

26,7 

1898-1902 

37.4 

32.1 

30.82 

30.02 

45.22 


27.1 

25.7 

1888-1892 

34.8 

28.8 ^ 

46.6 

30.92 

43.42 

.... 

34.7 

29.5 

1878-1882 


24.7 


33.92 



35.2 

39.7 

1868-1872 


• * * ♦ 


32.12 

. « . . 

.... 

38.6 

41.4 

1858-1862 


• . • • 


38.72 





1848-1852 




39.02 





1838-1842 




29.92 





1828-1832 




19.82 






1 For the current data on birth rates the reader is referred to “Population Index.” 

12 Austria, 1919 to 1922; Finland, 1935 to 1938; Poland, 1935 to 1938, 1919 to 1922; Rumania, 1920 
to 192i2; Russia, 1933 to 1935, 1928, 1920 to 1924, 1906 to 1909, 1876 to 1880, 1866 to 1870; Yugo- 
slavia, 1935 to 1938, 1909 to 1912; Spain, 1935 to 1938; Argentina, 1915 to 1919, 1909 to 1913, 1899 to 
1902; Canada, 1920 to 1924, 1911 to 1913; Honduras (British), 1935 to 1937, 1922 to 1924, 1909 to 19H; 
Jamaica, 1935 to 1938, 1906 to 1910; Puerto Rico, 1921 to 1925, 1894 to 1898; India, 1935 to 1938; 
Japan, 1935 to 1938; Philippine Islands, 1935 to 1937, 1903 to 1907; Algeria, 1931 and 1933 to 1935, 1901 
to 1905, 1891 to 1895, 1881 to 1885, 1872 to 1876, 1861 to 1865, 1851 to 1855, 1841 to 1845, 1831 to 
1835; E^pt, 1935 to 1938, 1905 to 1909, 1901 to 1904; Union of South Africa, 1910 to 1914. 

» Irish Free State. 

< Europeans only. 

6 Before 1917, Bedouins were not included in population estimates. 
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in rates for the entire country even eight or nine years after a census due 
to uncertainty as to the population base is not serious. But in a country 
like India, where influenza may have killed 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 in 
a few months at the end of 1918 and early in 1919, the population base 
must remain very uncertain until another cpnsus is taken. 



In spite of the xmsatisfactory state of information on births the rates 
available are useful for many purposes. In general it may be assumed 
that over rather short periods the data of a country are useful for purposes 
of comparison within the country itseK even where they are seriously 
lacking in completeness. Care must be used, however, in making com- 
parisons between countries where the data are of unequal accuracy and 
also where the composition of the population shows considerable differ- 
ences. Bearing in mind these precautions, let us examine these birth 
rates with a view of ascertaining the most important trends within 
countries, or areas, and also the significant differences between them 
during the last few decades. 

1. The Trend of the Birth Rate 

The most significant trend shown by these data is the steady decline 
in the birth rate in most European nations and in those lands peopled by 
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the descendants of Europeans. This decline is clearly marked in coun- 
tries as different in many other respects as Sweden and Spain, Great 
Britain and Hungary, and France and Australia. Japan also appears 
to have a declining birth rate since 1920 (IV, 16, Chap. 2). The decline 
of the birth rate in Europe is especially marked since about 1878 and 
everywhere seems to have been hast^aed or accentuated by World War I. 
Most«tof the nations having vital statistics have recorded new low levels 
in the birth rate almost '"steadily since 1921 or 1922. Germany, since 
1933, is the outstanding exception, although several other countries have 
shown small increases within the last two or three years. 

It has often been assubaed, in consequence of the apparent decline in 
the birth rate in western Europe about the year 1875, that this year, or 
thereabouts, represented the end of an era of increasing birth rates in 
this part of the world |ind that the decline in the birth rate really dates 
from that time. British writers, in particular, have been prone to date 
a definite decline in the birth rate, not only for Great Britain but for 
other countries also, from the famous Bradlaugh-Besant trial (1877). 
Yule (12, p. 127), for example, plots the course of the birth rate from about 
1855 to 1905 in a number of European countries and thinks that he sees 
a high point in 1875 or thereabouts, with rather a steady decline since 
that time. There is no question regarding the decline since that time, 
but I am unable to accept the view that there had been any significant 
rise in the few preceding decades. 

There are ’several reasons for my doubt that 1875 marks a definite 
change from an upward to a downward movement in the birth rate of 
western Europe or the Western world as a whole. The first of these is 
that for Sweden, which has a continuous record of births since 1749, the 
facts do not seem to justify the belief that 1875 or thereabouts marks the 
end of one period and the beginning of another. There have been rather 
large fluctuations in Sweden^ birth rate ever since births were first 
recorded. Between the years 1749 and 1875 (126 years) there were 
30 years that had a lower birth rate than 1875 (VI, 7, 1939, pp. 52-67). 
If we use five-year averages, there were three periods that had a lower 
birth rate than 1871 to 1875. But these low periods generally followed 
rather prolonged crop failures and can be accounted for on this basis. 
Moreover, the fluctuations in the birth rates between 1749 and 1870 are 
such that it is very difficult to discover any general trend during aU this 
period, and most certainly there is no upward trend. This can be seen 
very clearly in Table 48. The birth rate in Sweden was considerably 
higher during the fifties than during the seventies, but it was also higher 
in the fifties than during the thirties and forties. During the twenties it 
was higher than at any time since Sweden’s data have been gathered, 
except during the fifties of the eighteenth century. If we assume that 
Sweden’s data have become progressively more accurate, it is quite 
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likely that some of the irregularities here noted would disappear, but the 
data would still contain irregularities which make it appear extremely 
doubtful whether there was any definite trend in Sweden’s birth rate 
until the 1860’s, since which time there has been a rather steady decline. 

Table 48. — ^Avebagb Ceudb Bieth Rates, SwiTden and Feancb, 1751 to 1938 


Date 

Birth rate 

♦ 

Sweden^ 

France® 

1931-1938 ' 

14.3 

15*8 

1921-1930 

17.5 

18.8 

1911-1920 

22.1 

15.3 

1901-1910 

25.8 i 

20.6 

1891-1900 

27.2 j 

. 22.2, 

1881-1890 

29.1 

23.9 

1871-1880 

30.5 

25.4 

1861-1870 

31.4 

26.3 

1851-1860 

32.8 

26.3 

1841-1850 

31.1 

27.4 

1831-1840 

31.5 

29.0 

1821-1830 

34.7 

31.0 

1811-1820 

33.3 

31.8 

•1801-1810 

30.9 

32.4 

1791-1800 

33.3 


1781-1790 

32.0 


1771-1780 

33.0 


1761-1770 

34.2 

i 

1751-1760 

35.7 



1 Sweden, Statistiska CentralbyrAa, *‘Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige,’' 1940, Stockholm, 1940, pp. 
52-67. 

* France, Bureau de la statistique g4n4rale, “Annuaire statistique de la France,” 1938, Imprimerie 
nationale, Paris, 1939, pp. 12*, 13*. 


In the second place, in France, where we have data for as early as 
1800, the birth rate shows a practically continuous decline since that time, 
if averages over rather long periods are considered. There have, of 
course, been a number of minor fluctuations in the rates — ^for example, 
the declines during the Franco-Prussian War and World War I, and the 
rises immediately following them — but, excepting such minor and readily 
explainable fluctuations, the tendency has been downward for more than 
a century. Even sixty years or more ago much was written about the 
decadence of the population of France due to the decline in its birth 
rate. 

We have no birth statistics for the United States as a whole until after 
1933, as was noted above, but we have age data given in the censuses in 
some detail since 1800, and we find that the ratio of children under five to 
women sixteen to forty-four (Table 97), who were likely to be their 
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mothers, has fallen steadily since 1810, with the exception of 1860, when 
there was a slight rise, probably due to the great influx of young immi- 
grants during the preceding decade (10). 

Still another reason for doubt regarding the accuracy of considering 
1875 the definite point at which an increasing birth rate turned into a 
declining birth rate for western Europe is that, even though the data for 
severM countries show that this was a high point, the data are open to 
question. In England and Wales, for example, an examination of the age 
data in the various censuses shows that there must have been numerous 
omissions in the earlier years of birth registration. I have made the 
calculations for the year '1841, and I find that there must have been 
omissions amounting to four or five births per 1,000 of the population 
in the birth registration of this period, if the age data in the later censuses 
are reasonably accurate. As the years proceed, the omissions become 
less, and in 1881 they amount to only about 0.8 of a birth per 1,000 of 
the population. When the birth rate is corrected for these omissions, 
it appears rather improbable that there was much change in the rate, 
except for hard years and good years, from 1821 to 1876. Such change as 
there was, however, was probably downward rather than upward. The 
inmease shown by the ofiSicial data is, therefore, probably due to the 
increasing accuracy of the registration rather than to any real increase 
in the birth rate, and the situation turns out to be much the same there 
as in Sweden. ^ 

I have been unable to check the data for Prussia and Austria in the 
same way as those for England and Wales, but it also seems rather 
doubtful that 1875 marks a change from an increasing to a declining 
birth rate in these countries. It is more reasonable to suppose that these 
countries, like England and Wales, found it impossible to gather their 
vital statistics with accuracy during the early decades of registration. 
It appears, therefore, that 1875 can be regarded as a turning point in 
the birth rate of Europe only in the sense that a rather constant rate or 
even a slight downward movement of the rate became more marked for 
certain countries at about that time. 

2. Ref ined and Specific Birth Rate s 

^'^^or many purposes the crude birth rate is entirely inadequate. It 
gives but a very rough notion of the actual fertility of different popula- 
tions. In order to get birth rates which are comparable for different 
communities, we must refine,’’ '^correct,” ^^standardize,” or adjust’^ 
them to make due allowance for the differences in the composition of the 
population to which attention has been called in Chap. VIII. If we do . 
not thus adjust them, we cannot be at all certain what the actual situation- 
is as regards the rates and tendencies of growth in different communities?** 
It will be well, therefore, to point out some of the facts needed in order to 
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determine the true birth rates of different communities and how, with 
these data, comparisons which are reasonably accurate may be made. 

As an example of the ways crude birth rates may be refined the rates 
of England and Wales and New Zealand in 1911 may be used. Their 
crude rates were 24.4 and 26.0 respectively. The crude rate in New 
Zealand was, therefore, 6 per cent in^excess of that of England and Wales. 
If, however, we express the rates of the two countries in terms of births 
per 1,000 of the female population, we find that the rates were 47.3 and 
55.3, respectively; that is, New Zealand's rate was about 17 per cent 
higher than the rate of England and Wales. If we refine the rates still 
further and base them on the nulnber of births per 1,000 women aged 
fifteen to forty-four, we get 98.0 for England and Wales and 109.5 for 
New Zealand, or but 12 per cent difference. We may refine still further 
and calculate the rate based on births per 1,000 married women aged 
fifteen to forty-four. In this case the rates are 196.7 for England and 
Wales and 211.8 for New Zealand, or 8 per cent greater in the latter 
country. Even this may not be sufficiently accurate, however, if we are 
interested primarily in the actual fertility of women in these different 
countries. In this case, we must go still further and refine the rate on the 
basis of the number of children borne by each 1,000 women of a given age 
— for example, fifteen to nineteen, twenty to twenty-four, and so foilii. 
If, on the other hand, 'vv'e are interested chiefly in the fertility of married 
women, we shall want a rate based on the number of legitimate births to 
each 1,000 married women of each age. Thus when populations differ 
from one another in the proportions of the sexes as in the example given 


Table 49. — Peecentage Disteibotion by Age oe Females, Selected Abbas^ 


Area 

Year 

0-4 

5-9 

10- 
14 ; 

15- 

19 

i 

20- 

24 

1 

25- 

29 

30- 

34 

35- 

39, 

40- 

49 

45 and 

over 

United States 

1940 

7.9 

8.0 

8.8 

9.4 

9.0 

8.6 

7.9 

7.3 

6.7 

26.4 

Massaciiusetts 

1940 

6.2 

6.8 

7.9 

8.7 

8.6 

8.1 

7.6 

7.2 

7.2 

31.7 

Kansas 

1940 

7.6 

7.9 

8.7 

9.3 

8.2 

7.7 

7.5 

7.0 

6.5 

29,6 

North Carolina 

1940 

10.4 

10.6 

11.0 

11.3 

10.2 

8.9 

7.4 

6.5 

5.3 

18.4 

Bulgaria 

1934 

11.6 

11.7 

11.7 

7.2 

9.3 

8.8 

7.7 

6.4 

5.1 

20.5 

England and Wales 

1931 

7.1 

7.9 

! 7.6 

8.3 

8.6 

8.3 

17.8 

7.3 

6.9 

30.2 

France 

1931 

8.3 

8.2 

5.4 

7,1 

1 7.8 

Is.o 

l7.7 

|7.2 

6.8 

33.5 

Germany 

1933 

6.9 

7.8 

8.4 

6.0 

9.1 

9.2 

:8.7 

8.0 

7.1 

28.8 

Italy * 

1936 

9.8 

9.8 

10.0 

7.0 

9.0 

'8.4 

7.3 

6.7 

6.0 

26.0 

Spain 

1920 

10.2 

10.5 

12.5 

9,8 

8.3 

:7.9 

6.4 

6.6 

5.4 

22.4 

Sweden 

1935 

6.4 

7.0 

8.1 

8.4 

8.6 

8.6 

8.0 

7.4 

6.7 

30.8 

Australia 

1933 

8.6 

9.5 

9.4 

9.3 

8.8 

|7.8 

7.3 

7.3 

6.9 

25.1 

New Zealand 

1936 

7.7 

8,6 

9.0 

8.8 

9.0 

1 

18.3 

7.3 

7.0 

6.5 

1 27.8 

i 


1 League of Nations, “ Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations/’ 1939-1940, Geneva, 1940. 
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or as in Massachusetts and Washington state (Table 5, p. 99) ; in their 
age composition as in France and Australia (Table 49, p. 157); in the age 
at marriage (Table 54, p. 162) ; or in proportion married, proportion of 
women employed, and so forth, crude birth rates give but little notion 
of the actual fertility of different populations. It is, therefore, very 
important to take account of the differences between female populations 
at the childbearing ages, particularfy at ages twenty to twenty-nine, for 
it is during this ten-year period that most women bear a large proportion 
of their children. 


3. The Nuptial Birth Bate 

>; oSinee there are very marked differences between populations in the 
/proportion of women of given ages who are married, nuptial birth rates 
, are often needed if accurate comparisons are to be made between the 
fertility of women im these populations. ^ Thus in the United States 
and Bulgaria the proportion of women under twenty who are married, 
although small, is about 12 times as great as in Sweden, and the propor- 
tion of* women aged twenty to twenty-four who are married is about 23 ^ 
times as great in t^ United States as in Sweden and in Bulgaria it is over 
3 times as great^ Clearly, since fertility of married women is highest 
iijuthe early twenties the United States and Bulgaria should have higher 
total crude birth rates than Sweden if the rates per 1,000 married women 
at each age were the same in all three countries. In North Carolina 


Table 50. — PiJiicENrAGE of Women* of SPECiirED Ages in the Childbeabing 
Peeiod Who Abe Mabbied, Selected Abbas^ 


Area 









United States 

1930 

61.1 

1 

12.6 

51.7 

74.4 

81.6 

I 

82.3 

1 80.7 

Massachusetts 

1930 

52.7 

4.4 

32.5 

61.1 

74.1 

76.9 , 

^75.5 

Kansas 

1930 

63.1 

12.3 

54.1 

77.8 

84.7 

85.4 

'84.1 

North Carolina 

1930 

59.0 

15.7 

55.9 

75.6 

82.3 

82.5 

80.3 

Bulgaria 

1934 

73.0 

16.6 

64.6 

87.5 

92.5 

92.6 

89.5 

England and Wales 

1931 

50.1 

1.8 

25.7 

58.7 

73.3 

75.5 

74.9 

France 

1931 

60.3 

7.2 

48.7 

73.6 

78.8 

77.5 

74.2 

Germany 

1933 

52.0 

1.2 

20.4 

56.0 

72.8 

77.2 

76.8 

Italy 

1936 

52.2 

3.7 

30.4 

60.6 

73.5 ! 

77.0 

75.9 

Spain^ 

1920 

51,5 

4.0 i 

36.7 

65.8 

76.6 1 

77.9 

78.2 

Sweden 

1935 

44.7 

1.2 

21.5 

50.6 

64.4 

69.4 

70.3 

Australia 

1933 

51,7 

3.9 

30.8 

61.2 ^ 

75.0 

78.8 

78.3 

New Zealand® 

1936 

53.3 i 

1 

3.3 

28.0 

61.2 

75.3 

79.4 i 

79.4 


1 Institut international de statistiqiie, “ Aper^u de la d^mographie des divers pays du monde,” 1929— 


1936, The Hague, 1939. 

* Age groups are as follows: sixteen to twenty, twenty-one to twenty-five, twenty-six to thirty, 
thirty-one to thirty-five, thirty-six to forty, forty-one to forty-five, and sixtem to forty-five. 

* Age groups sixteen to forty-four, and sixteen to nineteen. 
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Table 51. — ^Avbeage Annual Numbbb of Legitimate Bibths peb 1,000 Mabbied 
White Women by Age, Selected Abe as 


Area 

Year 

Under 

20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

Massachusetts^ 

1929-31 

557.2 

300.8 ’ 

188.0 

121.4 

68.3 

22.2 

Kansas^ 

1929-31 

401. 2 • 

253.9 

173.4 

113.9 

72.0 

28.8 

North Carolina^ 

1929-31 

367.7 

283.8 

209.5 

# 

160.0 

118.6 

53.1 

Bulgaria^ 

1932 

307.2 

322.5 

231.8 

150.0 

93.2 

49.3 

France^ 

1931 

313.6 

242.3 1 

164.9 

105.9 

63.5 

22.2 

Sweden^ 

1938 

52SS 

264.6 

17p.6 

119.1 

73.5 

29.5 


1892-95 

424 

304 

257 

185 

118 

60 


1896-00 

391 

319 

248 

172 

114 

48 

France 

1901-05 

289 

^ 294 

234 

156 

101 

44 


1906-10 

281 

283 

*210 • 

! 145 

87 

37 


1911-13 

282 

269 

i 193 

127 

84 

32 


1 U. S. National Resources Committee, “Population Statistics, State Data,” Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1937, p. 4. Native-born white women only. Includes illegitimS,te births. 

* Bulgaria, Direction g4n4rale de la statistique: “Annuaire statistique du royaume de Bulgat^e,” 
1934, Sophia, p. 54; Institut international de statistique, “ Aperpu de la d^mographie des divers pays du 
monde,” 1929-1936, The Hague, 1939, p. 84 

* France, Bureau de la statistique g6n6rale, “Annuaire statistique de la France,” 1934, Imprimerie 
nationals, Paris, 1935, p. 22; “ Aperpu de la d6mographie des divers pays du monde,” 1929-1936, p. 53. 

* Sweden, Statistiska CentraUfyrSn, “Statistisk Arsbok f6r Sverige,” 1941, Stockholm, 1941, p. 61. 



Fia. 20.— ‘Average aimmal niimber of legitimate births per 1,000 married women, by age. 
selected areas. (Based on Table 51.) 
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the proportion of women under twenty-five who are married is well above 
the average for the United States, and this is undoubtedly one factor in 
keeping North Carolina's crude birth rate one of the highest in the 
country. Differences in the proportion of women married at different 
ages are, therefore, very important in determining the total fertility of 
populations. 

If Table 51 is studied in conjuncftion with the preceding table, it will 
be clear why those countries having large proportions of women marr 3 dng 
under twenty-five generally have higher birth rates than those with low 
proportions of women under twenty-five who are married. 

Ireland is a good exaip-ple of the effects of late marriage on the birth 
rate. In 1909 to 1912 the crude birth rate was 23.2, one of the lowest in 
Europe, but the •"nuptial rate, the number of births per 1,000 married 
women fifteen to forty-four, was about 290, which was one of the highest in 
Europe.^ For years the number of marriages in the Irish Free State has 
been very low — about the lowest of any European country. In the period 
1936 to 1938 it averaged about 5.0 per 1,000 of the population, while it 
was 8.T5 per 1,000 in England and Wales. Since the rate in England and 
Wales is about the average for most European countries, it can be seen 
that the rate in the Irish Free State, if continued for many years, would 
result in a very low proportion of married women, particularly in the 
younger age groups, and naturally the crude birth rate would be very low 
even though the nuptial birth rate were high. Thus, it is clear that the 
age at marriage may have a very marked effect on the crude birth rate 
and the fertility of the average woman, that is, on the number of children 
the average woman will actually bear. In order to und erstand fully the 
birth ra te of any community it is nece ssary, therefore, to know the age 
at w hich its women mar ry. Thus the differences in crude birth rates 
between the Irish Free State and Italy are largely explained by the differ- 
ences between them in the ages at which women marry rather than by the 
differences in nuptial birth rates. This is shown by the comparison of 
nuptial birth rates, crude birth rates, and the proportion of the women 
married in different countries (Table 52). Thus Bulgaria (1934), with 
a crude rate over one-fifth higher than Italy (1936), has a slightly lower 
nuptial rate but a much higher proportion of married women. The posi- 
tion of France in respect to these differences is most interesting. France 
stands well toward the bottom in nuptial rate and well down in crude 
rate but next to Bulgaria in proportion of married women fifteen to 
forty-four. The explanation of this rather unusual condition is not 
certain, but it seems not improbable that the greater degree of voluntary 
control of the size of the family in France as compared with most other 

^ The nuptial rate given here for Ireland is calculated from data in the Australian 
Year Book, 1925, p. 960. The rate given there (250) is based on married women 
fifteen to forty-nine, hence is lower than that given here by almost one-sixth. 
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Table 52. — Numbeb of Legitimate Births per 1,000 Married Women 15 to 44, 

Selected Countries^ 


Country and year 

Legitimate births per 1,000 mar- 
ried women 15-44 

Crude 

birth 

rate, 

1932- 

1936 

Percentage 
of females 
15-44, 
married, 
latest year 

Latest 

year^ 

1900- 

1902 

1890- 

f892 

1880- 

1882 

Italy (1936) 

181 6 

269.4 

B 

276.2 

23 3 

52.2 

Netherlands (1930) 

195.5 

314.6 

338.8 

347.5 

20.8 

49.5 

Bulgaria (1934) 

180.5 




28.5 

73.0 

Spain (1920-1922) 

231.6 

258.7 

263.9 

257.7 

26.93 1 


Scotland (1931) 

168.3 

*271.8 

296.4’ 

311.5 , 

18.0 : 

44.0 

Denmark (1935) 

125.6 

259.1 

278.1 

287.1 i 

17.7 1 

52.5 

Switzerland (1930) 

149.3 

265.9 

274.0 

284.1* 

16.2 

44.0 

Norway (1930) 

162.4 

; 302.8 

306.8 

314.5 

14.9 

41.2 

Belgium (1930) 

128.3 

250.7 

285.1 

«12.7 

16.3 

59.0 

Australia (1933) 

133.0 

235.8 

332.0 

321.0 

16.8 

51.7 

New Zealand (1936) 

134.6" 

243.2 

277.5 

322 1 

16.6 

53.3" 

England and Wales (1931) 

122.8 

235.5 

263.8 

286 0 

14.8 

50.1 

France (1931) 

117.8 

157.5 

173.5 

196 2 

16.0 

60.3 

Sweden (1935) 

109.4 

269.0 

280.0 

293.0 

14.0 

44.7 

Germany (1933) 

101.6 

284.2 

300.9 

310.2 

17.1 

52.0 

Japan (1930) 

222.1 




31 2 

64.3 








India (1931)5 *. . . 

190.7 




34.8 

80.7 









1 Institut international de statistique, “ Aper^u de la d4mographie des divers pays du monde,” 1929- 
1936, The Hague, 1939, pp. 80-135, 230-247. 

2 Date in parenthesis is “latest.’* 3 1932 to 1935. 

^ Married women aged sixteen to forty-four. 

6 I, 7, 1931, VoL 1, Part 2, 120. 



Fia. 21. — Number of le^timate births per 1,000 married women 15 to 44, selected cmiixtriea* 

(Based on Table 52.) 
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Table 53. — Peecbntage DisTBisirTioN of Single Women Marrying, by Age, 

Selected Countries 


Country 

Year 

Under 20 

20-24 

25-29 

30-39 

40-49 

Bulgaria 1 

1937 

43.3 : 

40.0 1 

13.0 

3.5 

0.2 

England and Wales^ 

1936 

8.6 

48.5 

29.2 

11.7 

2.0 

France^ 

1936 

16.5 

49.5 

22.1 

9.8 1 

2.1 

Germany^ 

1936 

5^.7 

44.9 

33.3 

14.2 ? 

1.9 

Hungary 2 

1939 

34.3 

27.7 

20.8 

13.2 

4.0 

Italy ^ 

1937 

19.8 

40.9 

27.2 

10.4 

1.7 

Spain 1 

1930 

9.2 

62.0 

21.0 

6.6 

1.2 

Sweden^ 

1931-1935 

6.7 

39.3 

31.9 

18.5 

3.6 

Australia^ 

*^1938 

14. § 

' 46.8 

25.5 

1 11,2 

2.0 

New Zealand® 

1939 

12.3 

1 48.7 

26.7 

1 10.5 

i 

1.8 


^ Institxit international de statistique, “ Apergu de la d6mographie des divers pays du monde,'^ 1929- 
1936, The Hague, 1939, pp. 214-217. 

a Hungary, Statisztkal Hi^atal, “^^bmuaire statistique Hongrois," 1939, Budapest, 1940, p. 29. 
Data for all brides. 

* Sweden, statistiska Centralbyrl-n, “Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige,” 1939, Stockholm, 1939, p. 62. 
'‘Australia, Bureau of the Census and Statistics, “Official Year book of the Commonwealth of 

Australia,” 1939, Melbourne, 1940, p. 304. 

* New Zealand, Census and Statistics Office, “Report on the Vital Statistics of the Dominion of New 
Zealand,” 1939, Government Printer, Wellington, 1941, p. 13. 


Jablb 54. — ^Average Age at Marriage of Bachelors and Spinsters, Selected 
Countries, 1881 to Date^ 


Year 

England and 
Wales®'"^ 

France®*'^ 

Italy^*«-7 

Sweden® 

Male 


Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 


Male 


Latest 

27.4 

25.6 

26.7 

23.5 

27.3 

24.0 

29 4 

26.5 

1921 

27.5 

25.5 

27 1 

23.8 

27.8 

24.4 

29 4 

26.6 

1911-1920 

27.7 

25.8 

27.9 

23.7 

28.2 

24.6 

29.1 

26.4 

1901-1910 

27.0 

25.5 

27.9 

23.7 

27.2 

23.7 

28.7 

26.4 

1891-1900 

26-6 

25.1 

1 27.9 

23.6 

27.5 

23.8 

28.8 

26.8 

1881-1890 

26.1 

24.6 

27.9 

23.3 

28.5 

26.8 





1 England and Wales, 1927, 1920; France, 1934, 1921 to 1925, 1911 to 1913, 1906 to 1910; Italy, 
1931 to 1933, 1896 to 1900; Sweden, 1938, 1921 to 1925. 

2 Great Britain, Registrar General, “ The Registrar-general’s Statistical Review of England and 
Wales,” 1927, n.s.. No. 7, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, London, 1929, p. 110. 

3 France, Statistique g^n^rale de la France, “Mouvement de la population,” 1907-1910, Imprimerie 
nationale, Paris, 1912, p. xlii; “Mouvement de la population,” 1911-1913, Imprimerie nationale, Paris, 
1917, p. xviii; “Mouvement de la population,” 1934, Imprimerie nationale, Paris, 1936, p. xix. 

‘ Italy, latituto centrale di statistica del regno dTtalia, “-Aonuario statistico italiano,” 1935, Rome, 
1935, p. 28. 

® Sweden, Statistiska Centralbyx&n, “ Statistisk Xrsbok for Sverige,” 1941, Stockholm, 1941, p. 67. 

‘Italy, Ministero dell’economia nazionale, “Movimento della popolazione,” 1919-1923, Rome, 
1926, p. H. 

2' France, Statistique g6n6rale de la France, " Statistique internationale de mouvement de la popula- 
tion,” 1905, Imprimerie nationale, Paris, 1907, p, 131. 
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countries of western Europe leads to somewhat earlier marriages (Table 
53). If this is the correct explanation, we may expect, that, with the 
increase in the voluntary control of conception, the postponement of 
marriage for prudential reasons will become less common than at present 
and a larger proportion of the women in other countries vill marry 
younger, as they now do in France. As yet, however, there is little 
evidence of any significant change in age at marriage in recent years 
(Table 54). 

Because of the shortcomings of crude birth rates and particularly 
because of their inadequacy as a measure of population growth new 
methods of measuring it have been devised. Dublin and Lotka (1) have 
worked out a formula for ^Hhe true rate of natural increase,” in which 
they make use of specific birth rates and death rates and project these 
to the time when they shall have resulted in stabilised age groups, 
Kuczynski (2, Vol. 1) has popularized a method for measuring the balance 
of births and deaths which yields a ‘^net reprocfuction rate,” showing how 
many daughters a birth cohort of 100 females will have during their life- 
time at the age specific birth rates and death rates of a given time. These 
studies will be referred to in more detail in Chap. XIV, but*it may be 
said here that they show a much lower natural increase in most countries 
(8) than that shown by the use of crude rates because the age compositioQ 
is rapidly becoming less favorable to the maintenance of a n^stural 
increase. 

Ji-is' clear from what has been said above that crude birth rates, are of 
very limited usefulness if we want to compare the fertility of one popula- 
tion with that of another. They are also of little value if we want to 
know the probable growth of population in the future. But they are 
useful to indicate the general trend of births in any given country over 
relatively short periods of time and to compare births in populations which 
have much the same composition and in which the accuracy of birth 
registration is much the samefeX Their very simplicity and ease of calcula- 
tion make them useful but at the same time seriously limit their value. 
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Questions 

1. Define crude birth rates. Of what value are they? What is the rate in your 
community«? Compare it with some other community. Can you account for the 
difference? 

2. In general, what trend is most noticeable in the birth rate? Is the same trend 
^present in your community? Does it appear universal? Give exceptions. 

3^What evidence is there against believing that 1875 marks the peak of a high 
and increasing birth rate in western Europe? 

4. Define: adjusted birth rate, specific birth rate, nuptial birth rate, and occu- 
pational fertility. 

5. What facts about the composition of the population should you know in order 
to understand the meaning of birth rates? Why? 



CHAPTER XI 


THE DIFFERENTIAL BIRTH RATE 

m 

The decline in the birth rate in’the Western world, to which attention 
has been called, may not at first appear to be a matter of great importance. 
It may be said, for example, that the decline in the birth rate, far from 
creating a problem, provides the solution to the problem of overpopula- 
tion and thus lays to rest the specter of peijpetual human misery con- 
jured up by Malthus and his followers. This position in the main seems 
reasonable, and the decline in the birth rate may b^ looked upon as an 
adaptation that man is making to the conditions of life today, which may 
prove to be one of the great forward steps ih his Search for a higher degree 
of individual and social welfare. But this view does not mean that a 
great change of this kind — a change affecting man in all his social relations 
and in his most intimate personal life, as well as the relations* between 
nations arising out of differential rates of growth — may not create some 
serious problems for Mm to solve. At least, he should watch most care- 
fully what is happening and be prepared to make whatever adjustments 
seem necessary if this change appears to be producing effects inimical to 
racial, national, and personal welfare. 

1, The Peoblem of Diffeeential Feetility 

This chapter will present some of the more pertinent facts regarding 
the differences between the birth rates in different groups and classes. 
National differences in crude birth rates have already been shown in 
Table 47 and will be presented in more detail in Chap. XVI. The signifi- 
cance of these differences in birth rates will be discussed for the most 
part in connection with the particular problems to wMch they give rise, 
but it will not be out of place here to point out that three rather distinct 
problems — eugenic, cultural, and political — arise out of the differential 
character of the birth rate in Western lands today. The first has to do 
with the varying birth rates in different classes witMn the community 
and deals with the maintenance and improvement of the biological 
heritage of a people; the second deals with the development and trans- 
mission of a desirable social heritage and is very closely associated with, 
if not a part of, the first; while the tMrd arises from the fact that different 
nations have different rates of growth and that, as these rates change, 
the economic, political, and military equilibrium between nations is 
likely to be upset. How these problems arise as a result of the differential 
birth rate will become clear as the facts are set forth. 
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One of the earliest studies of differential fertility known to the writer 
is that of Bertillon (2), in which he showed that fecundity varied inversely 
with the degree of ease of the population in four of the largest cities of 
Europe. His results are given below: 

Table 55. — Bieths pee 1,000 Women 15 to 50 in Sections of Cities Bated 
Acgoeding to' Economic Ciecumstancbs^ 




Condition 

- 

All women 


Married women 

Paris, 

1889-1893 

Berlin, 

1886-1894 

Vienna, 

1890-1894 

o 

London, 

1881-1890 

Paris, 

1889-1893 

Berlin, 

1886-1894 

Very ricb 

34 

47 

71 

63 

65 

121 

Rich 

^ 53 

63 

107 

87 

94 

145 

Very Comfortable. . 

65 

96 

153 

107 

96 

172 

Comfortable 

72 r- 

dl4 

155 

107 

109 

192 

Poor 

95 

129 

164 

140 

128 

198 

Very poor 

108 

157 

200 

147 

1 143 

214 


1 Data fiTmished by Bertillon to Sir Arthur Newsholme and T. H. C. Stevenson for an article on “ The 
DecHne in Human Fertility as Shown by Corrected Birth Rates,*' Jour, Roy. Stat. Boc., Vol. 69 (March, 
1906), 66 (12). 



Fia. 22. — per 1,000 women 15 to 50 in sections of cities rated according to economic 
circumstances. (Based on Table 55.) 

There is a marked difference between these cities, but the steady 
increase in births from the very rich to the very poor quarters is present 
in all of them. Even when due allowance is made for the fact that the 
death rate is greater among the poor than among the rich, it is still clear 
that the poor are furnishing a disproportionately large part of the suc- 
ceeding generation in these cities. Since Bertillon, many other studies 
of differential fertility have been made. The results of some of them 
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will be of interest and will show ns just what is happening in different 
classes and among different peoples. 

2. Differentla-l Fertility m the United States 

Since birth registration has only recently become general with us, and 
since the information gathered heretofore Has been more or less fragmen- 
tary, we do not have such complete knowledge of differential fertility in 
this country as we should like. For historical* comparisons and also for 
certain types of contemporary comparisons we are compelled to use census 
data relating to the ratio of children to women in order to get some notion 
of the relative fertility of different groups in mx population. 

Whelpton (22, p. 462) has shown that there was a marked difference 
in different communities in the number of children per thousand women 
of childbearing ages as long ago as 1800. Briefly, he found that, when 
the states were classified as agricultural, semi-industrial, and industrial, 
the ratios of children to women showed a large decline as the degree of 
industrialization increased. The following table summarizes his findings 
and brings the table up to date: 


Table 56. — Children 0 to 4 per 1,000 Women 16 to 44 in the United States and 
Selected States (White Population Only) (22)^ 


Year 

— 

« 

United States 

Agricultural 

states 

Semi-industrial 

states 

Industrial 

states 

1940 

336 

431 

392 

306 

1930 

402 

526 

454 

370 

1920 

489 

629 

534 

458 

1880 

611 

759 

640 

500 

1840 

835 

966 

773 

697 

1800 

1,000 

1 1,043 

962 

786 


^In 1930 Mexicans are included with whiter. No change has been made in the classification of 
the states since 1920. 


A differential birth rate is, therefore, no new thing in this country. 
As just noted, there has long been a difference between city and rural 
populations. No doubt there were also differences wnithin these groups, 
although there are no data that will enable us to say just where the higher 
birth rate was nor how much it varied from group to group. 

The Bureau of the Census for several years published data, by age of 
the mother and occupation of the father, on the size of the fam i lies of the 
women giving birth to children each year. These data show that birth 
rates vary greatly from occupation to occupation. Of women aged 
thirty-five to forty-four who became mothers during 1929, coal miners’ 
wives had borne the largest number of children (8.0) ; close after them 
came farmers^ wives (7,1). At the other extreme we find that the wives 
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of bankers, brokers, lawyers, judges, physicians, and bookkeepers had 
borne the fewest children (3.4 to 3.7). On the whole, manual laborers’ 
wives have more children than the wives of men in the white-collar jobs. 
Among the white-collar workers the wives of men in the professions have 
fewer children than have other groups, although the difference between 
them and the wives of clerical workers^is very small. A part of the differ- 
ence between these groups may be due to differences in the age composi- 
tion of the women, but this has been largely eliminated by taking only 



Fia. 23. — Children 0 to 4 per 1,000 women 16 to 44 in the United States and selected 
states (white population only). (Based on Table 56.) 


those women aged thirty-five to forty-four who became mothers during 
this year. There can be no doubt, therefore, that a differential birth 
rate exists in the United States or that it is still following somewhat the 
same lines indicated above. Agriculture and living in small communities 
appear more favorable to a large number of births than the more seden- 
tary occupations which are carried on in larger communities. 

In several studies the author (16; 18) has shown that the differentials 
in ratios of children to women in different communities are very great 
and that the size of the community seems to be quite closely connected 
with the size of the ratio — ^the smaller the community the larger the ratio. 
This appears to be true for the foreign born as well as the native born 
and for the Negroes as well as the whites (Tables 57, 58, and 59). 

Part of the variation in ratios in the total white population between 
1930 and 1940 is due to differences in the age composition of the popula- 
tions of different communities, but the ratios for native white and 
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foreign-bom white, 1920 and 1930, are standardized to allow for age 
differences. The use of ratios of children to women to measure the 
differences in fertility in different communities is of more importance in 
the United States than in many other countries, because until quite 


Table 57. — Standardized Number op Children 0 to 4 peb 1,000 Nature White 
Women 20 to 44 for Urban Groups and Rural Areas, United States and 
DmsiONS, 1930 and 1929^ 


Area 

United 

Stjgies 

New 

England^ 

Middle 

Atlantic 

East 

North 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 


1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

Total 

.... 499 

555 

419 

•407 


442 

473 

i 

509 

510 

569 

Urban 

Places of: 

.... 380 

399 

383 

368 

366 

386 

400 

413; 

374 

392 

100,000 and over 

.... 337 

350 

' 345 

330 

331 

350 

364 

367 

332 

336 

25,000-100,000 

390 

403 

386 

360 

! 375 

395 

413 

426 

*381 

396 

10,000-25,000 

.... 430 

i 449 

419 

399 

429 

448 

462 

467 

409 

437 

2,600-10,000 

.... 462 

1 495 

445 

430 

450 

483 

476 

497 

440 

469 

Rural 

.... 683 

1 745 

552 

553 

603 

614 

634 

664 

633 

697 

Farm 

.... 752 

1 815 

622 

608 

649 

641 

670 

702 

696 


Nonfarm 

.... 609 

1 647 

; 532 

528 

587 

600 

600 

613 

529 

578 


Area 

South 
Atlantic ' 

East i 
South 
Central 

West 

South 

Central 

i 

Moun- 

tain 

Pacific 


■ 

M 


1920 


1920 


1920 

1930 


Total 

H 


681 

759 

585 

699 

575 

647 

350 

404 

Urban 

414 

452 

430 

453 

396 

442 

421 

448 

292 

320 

Places of: 

100,000 and over 

348 

420 

394 

389 

354 

379 

371 

369 

257 

279 

25,000-100,000. 

422 

473 

416 

421 

386 

385 

375 

404 

305 

330 

10,000-25,000 

463 

511 

456 

480 

419 

478 

412 

434 

358 

381 

2,500-10,000 

505 

571 

490 

537 

458 

527 

507 

549 

391 

424 

Rural ' 

773 

878 

811 

873 

731 

837 

708 

792 

602 

584 

Farm 

839 

940 

; 858 

917 

803 

909 

787 

885 

541 

625 

Nonfarm 

707 

786 

i 724 

i 

765 

618 

690 

640 

686 

480 

553 


1 U. S. National Resources Committee, “ Population Statistics, National Data/* Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., 1937, pp. 40-41. 


recently (1935) births have been recorded by place of occurrence rather 
than by place of residence of the mother. Hence, with the increase of 
hospitalization in maternity cases the birth rates of different communities 
have been of little value for comparative purposes. As an example of 
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the way in which recording births by residence of mother instead of 
place of occurrence affected birth rates in urban and rural communities, 
Beck’s study of Ohio births in 1930 may be cited (1). As recorded by 
place of occurrence the rural population of Ohio had a birth rate of 16.0, 
which was raised to 17.6 when recorded by place of residence of the 


Table 58. — Standaedizbd Number of Children 0 to 4 per 1,000 Foreign-born 
White Women 20 to 44 for Urban Groups and Rural Areas, United States 
AND Divisions, 1930 and 1920^ 


Area 

c 

United 

States 

1 

New 

England j 

Middle 

Atlantic 

East North 
Central 

West North 
Central 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

Total 

5d8 

888 

601 

802 

535! 

1 

8411 

542 

873 

677 

953 

Urban 

513 

778 

588 

786 

510| 

792 

514 

828 

507 

736 

Places of: 



t 








100,000 and over. 

479 

725 

570 

751 

470 

715 

499 

797 

485 

692 

o 

o 

o 

o' 

o 

o 

o 

ko' 

550 

819 

576 

760 

576 

915 

529 

891 

501 

736 

10,000-25,000, . . . 

630 

928 

634 

874 

688 

1,100 

597 

923 

1 555 

786 

2,500-10,000 

631 

946 

647 

869 

683 

1,107 

581 

930 

593 

869 

Rural 

770 

1,100 

690 

947 

787 

1,207 

783 

1,110 

t 924 

1,190 

Farm 

925 

1,168 

847 

1,016 

910 

1,109 

950 

1,179 

1,048 

1,304 

Nonfarm 

690 

1,059 

649 

926 

761 

1,223 

677 

|1,057 

; 665 

966 


Area 

South ■ 
Atlantic i 

I 

East South 
Central J 

West South 
Central 

i 

Moun- 

tain 

Pacific 


1930 

1920 

1 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

1930 

1920 

Total. 

580 

894 

542 

788 

1 620 

806 

696 

920 

408 

638 

Urban 

Places of: 

526 

771 

499 

689 

495 

635 

534 

728 

355 

543 

100,000 and over. 

507 

828 

478 

696 

431 

617 

.482 

644 

331 

489 

25,000-100,000. . . 

538 

730 

475 

597 

571 

631 

486 

711 

385 

589 

10,000-25,000. . . . 

598 

773 

546 

' 679 

561 

612 

528 

703 

398 

619 

2,500-10,000 

619 

905 

603 

793 

649 

716 

646 

827 

462 

730 

Rural 

758 

1,107 

679 

1,019 

900 

995 

860 

1,062 

584 

873 

Farm 

775 

^ 952 

825 

1,167 

1,070 

1,093 

1,029 

1,189 

687 

978 

Nonfarm 

755 

|l,138 

596 

954 

654 

866 

716 

980 

505 

785 


lU. S. National Resources Committee, ** Population Statistics, National Data,” Government Print- 
ing Office, Waskington, D.C., 1937, pp. 40-41. 


mother. For the urban population the rates were 18.5 and 17.7, respec- 
tively. Thus what appeared to be a significantly higher crude rate 
for the urban population than for the rural becomes practically the same 
rate for both when births are recorded by place of residence. When 
births were adjusted for age differences between urban and rural women 
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Table 59. — Childben 0 to 4 per 1,000 White Women 20 to 44 for Urban and 
Rural Areas, United States and Divisions, 1940 and 1930^ 


Area 

I 

United 

States 

New 

England 

^Middle 

Atlantic 

East 

Nortb 

Central 

West 

North 

Central 

1940 

19^0 

1940 

1 

1930 

1940 

1930 

|1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

Total 

423 

510 

365 

463 

338 

445 

412 

481 

452 

520 

Urban 

329 

407 

338 

438 

303 

405 

345 

420 

343 

383 

Rural 

583 

*691 

467 

1 568 

^ 479 

620 

570 

636 

1 561 

645 

Farm 

651 

758 

523 

640 

535 

654 

604 

666 

620 

709 

Nonfarm 

626 

625 

452 

547 

463 

609 

542 

606 

478 

538 


Area 

South 

Atlantic 

* 

East 
South ! 
Central 

West 

South 

Central 

Moun- 

tain 

Pacific 

1940 

.1 

1930 

1940 

1 

1930 

1940 

1930 

1940 

1930 

t 

1940 

1930 

Total 

486 

623 

569 

688 

503 

613 

565 

611 

360 

378 

% 

Urban 

317 

421 

352 

435 

365 

430 

432 

450 

301 

321 

Rural 

628 

782 

682 

820 

625 

759 

691 

748 

495 

532 

Farm 

700 

843 

728 

864 

685 

825 

748i 

811 

521 

670 

Nonfarm 

566 

721 

609 

^ 739 

544 

651 

653 

696 

484 

511 


1 U. S. Bureau of the Census, special release based on 5 per cent sample of 1940 census. Urban, 
groups not available for 1940. Age group zero to four increased by 5 per cent to allow for underenumer- 
ation of children by the census. 


Table 60. — ^Bibth Rates of Rtoal and Urban Married Women, by Age, 1930 

(1, P. 24) 


Age 

Rural 

Urban 

Per cent rural rate 
exceeds urban 

15-19 

443,8 

420.3 

5.6 

20-24 

267.2 

230.4 

16.0 

25-29 

170.6 

141.2 

20.8 

30-34 

116.8 

90.1 

29.6 

35-39 

78.5 

52.5 

49.5 

40-44 

33.6 

19.1 

75.9 

45-49 

3.4 

1.9 

78.9 

50-54 

0.1 


.... 
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the rural rate was 43.6 per 1,000 females while the urban rate was only 
32.9, In terms of the contribution of 100 women to the future population 
100 rural women contributed 236 children while 100 urban women con- 
tributed only 176 children. The births to rural and urban married 
women in Ohio, by age, are shown in Table 60. At every age rural 
women were more fertile than urbap. women, the difference increasing 
as the age of the women increased. 



Ciiiesof Cities of Cities of Cities of Rural- Rural* 

lOQOOO 2S,OOOtD 10,000 fo 2,500 to nonfarm farm 

and over 100,000 25.000 10,000 


Native White Women 
United States 

— --South Atlantic 

— Pacific 


FoREI 6 N — 
Born White Women 
United States 
— X — Middle Atlantic 
Pacific 


Fig. 24. — Standardized number of children 0 to 4 per 1,000 native white women 20 to 
44, and standardized number of children 0 to 4 per 1,000 foreign-born white women 20 to 
44, for urban groups and rural areas, United States and selected divisions, 1930. (Based on 
Tables 57 and 58.) 


Notestein (13; 15) has shown that there were large differences in size 
of family as between different social and economic classes (Table 61). 
The proportion of women who had zero, one, and two children is signifi- 
cantly higher in the business and professional classes than in the farmer, 
unskilled-laborer, and skilled-laborer classes, while the proportion of 
women in these latter classes who had three or more children is corre- 
spondingly higher. It is of special interest that these differences are 
greater for women forty to forty-four at the time of the 1910 census 
than for women sixty to sixty-four. Although, even among women 
whose families were complete about 1890, a significantly larger proportion 
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Table 61, — Peecbntage of Wives Aged 40-44 ajstd 60-64 in Selected Social 
Classes Who Had Bokne Specific Numbees of Childeen, United States, 

19101 


Total 

children 

Professional 

Business 

Skilled 

Unskilled 

Farm owner 












bom 

60-64 

40-44 

60-64 

40-44 

60-64 

40-44 

60-64 

40-44 

60-64 

40-44 

Total 

100.0 

100.1 

99.9 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

"99.9 

100.0 

100.3 

100.0 

0 

14.7 

19.8 

9.6 

17.9 

8.8 

17.4 

4.4 

16.3 

9 0 

10.6 

1 

13.3 

19.6 

14.0 

21.5 

» 13.3 

17.0 

, 12 4 

14.9 

8.8 

10.1 

2 

19.8 

24.5 

21.1 

22.9 

16.7 

18.0 

12.4 

16.1 

11.8 

16.6 

3 

15.5 

18.4 

16.7 

17.1 

15.5 

16.2 

16.8 

14.4 

14.8 

16.4 

4 

14.1 

9.6 

13.0 

9.7 

12.2 

11.0 

13.1 

9.9 

12,7 

13.2 

5 

8.8 

4.0 

9.8 

5.0 

9.9 

7.2 

9.5 

6.9 

12.5 

9.6 

6 

6.5 

2.5 

6.8 

3.0 

7.9 

5*2 

1®.2 

5.9 

7.9 

7.8 

7 

4.2 

0.5 

4.2 

1.4 

5.2 

3.0 

5.8 

4.7 

6.3 

5.0 

' 8 

2.0 

0.8 1 

1.8 

1 0.8 

i 4.3 

2.3 

4.4 

4,0 

4.9 

3.7 

9 

0.6 

0.2 

1.7 

0.3 

^ 2.7 

1.9 

4.4 

2.6 

3.9, 

3.0 

10 

0.6 

0.2 

0.8 

0.3 

1 1.8 

0.5 

3.6 

2.4 

: 3.9 

1.9 

11 



.... 

0.1 

1.4 

0.2 

.... 

1.2 

1.8 

1.2 

12 



0.4 


0.2 

0.1 

1.5 

1 0.5 

1.1 

0.5 

13 




.... 


0.2 


0.7 

I 0.2 

0.4 


14 






0.1 

0.7 


0.3 

0.1 

15 



..... 






0.1 

0.1 

16 









0.1 










_ 

! 






1 For exact description of data see 13, p. 184. 


of the wives of business and professional men than of hand workers were 
having small families. 

Using 1930 census data for the East North Central states, Notestein 
(14) has found the same strong inverse relation between size of community 
and number of children under ten living at home as was shown in the 
ratio of children zero to four to women fifteen to forty-four in Table 57. 
There was also a direct association between size of community and the 
percentage of homes with no children. When the number of children 
per native white wife was classified by value of the home, there was an 
inverse relationship until the value of the home exceeded $10,000, that is, 
the lower the value of the home the higher the number of children. 
Wlien the home was valued at over $10,000, the number of children was 
slightly higher than in homes valued at $5,000 to $9,999 but smaller 
than in homes valued under $5,000. Notestein is disposed to believe 
that the slightly larger number of children in the more expensive homes 
may represent a reversal of the inverse relation between economic status 
and size of family which has prevailed in the past, 

Kiser, using data collected in the National Health Survey, found 
that the standardized birth rate per 1,000 wives was 93 for the business 
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class, 101 for the professional, 112 for the skilled and semiskilled, and 
137 for the unskilled (11). He also found that the standardized birth rate 
was largest (154) in the relief class, declined to 137 in the class with income 
under $1,000 but not on relief, to 94 where the income was $1,000 to 
$1,499, to 77 with income of ^$1,500 to $1,999, and to 73 with income of 
$2j000 to $2,999, but rose to 88 whemincome was $3,000 or over. This is 
again an indication of a reversal of the inverse relation between economic 
status and birth rate which Notestein found in the study cited above. 
Kiser was also able to calculate a standardized birth rate for wives having 

different amounts of education. There was almost no difference between 

• • 

BROAD 

CLASSIFICATION • 

Professioncil 

Business 
Skilled oind 
semi-skilled 

Unskilled 

DETAILED 
CLASSIFICATION 
Professional 

Proprietors 
Clerks-Scilesmen 

Skilled workers 

Semi-skilled not 
in momufacfuring 
Semi-skilled in 
manufbicturing 
Unskilled 

0 25 50 75 100 125 150 

Fig, 26, — Standardized birth rates in 1935, according to usual occupational class of the 
household-head. {Used hy courtesy of C. V. Kiser (11),] 

the birth rate of women who had attended college and those who had 
gone only to high school, 97 and 98, respectively. On the other hand, 
those who reported attending grammar school had a rate of 119 and those 
who quit before reaching the seventh grade a rate of 140. Other studies 
confirm these data in showing that there is no substantial difference 
between the birth rates of college and high-school wives but rather large 
differences between these wives and wives of less than high-school 
education. 

In a detailed study of differential fertility in an Ohio county (16), 
the writer found an inverse relation between the average number of 
children under five per married woman fifteen to forty-nine and economic 
status as measured by rent up to a rental of $40. From this point there 
was little change in the average number of children, but there is no 
suggestion of larger families at higher rentals. Here, too, it was found 
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that the lower occupational status was associated with the higher average 
number of children. Thus among native white north born women there 
was a very marked increase in average number of children as one passed 
from the white-collar groups to the hand-working groups, the latter 
having averages from 20 to 30 per cent higher than the former. When 
these occupational groups were divided by Economic status the group 
with the higher economic status invariably had the lower average number 
of children, although the difference was not significant within the profes- 
sional group. 

In a study of fertility in the census tracts (19) of eight large cities, 
the writer found the following relations: (a) the lower the average rental 
in the tract the higher the ratio of children (zero to four) to women 
(fifteen to forty-four) ; (6) the lower the proportion of employed women 
the higher the ratio of children; (c) the larger the proportion of the 
employed population that was engaged in manufac*turing the higher the 
ratio of children; and id) the higher the proportion of married women 
the higher the ratio of children. 


TABife 62. — Native White Replacement Indexes for Urban Groups and Rural 
Areas, United States and Divisions, 1930^ 


Area 

United 

States 

New 

Eng- 

land 

Mid- 
dle At- 
lantic 

East 

North 

Cen- 

tral 

West 

North 

Cen- 

tral 

South 

At- 

lantic 

East 

South 

Cen- 

tral 

West 

South 

Cen- 

tral 

Moun- 

tain 

Pa- 

cific 

Total 

112 

95 

94 

107 

116 

140 

152 

130 

126 

79 

Urban 

Places of: 

86 

87 

83 

90 

85 

93 

96 

88 

93 

66 

100,000 and over. . . 

76 

78 

75 

82 

76 

78 

88 

79 

82 

58 

25,000-100,000 

88 

88 


I 93 

87 

95 

93 

86 

82 

69 

10,000-25,000 

97 

95 

97 

104 

93 

104 

102 

93 

91 

81 

2,600-10,000 

104 

101 

102 

»P>1 


; 114 

! 109 


111 

88 

Rural 

154 

125 

136 

143 

144 

174 

181 


156 

113 

Farm 

169 

141 

147 

151 

159 

189 

191 

179 

173 

122 

Nonfarm 

137 

121 

133 

135 

121 

159 

161 

138 

141 

108 


lU. S. National Resources Committee, “Population. Statistics, Urban Data,” Government Print' 
ing OiOBce, Washington, D.C., 1937, p. 24. 

The replacement index is merely the actual ratio of children zero to four per 1,000 women fifteen 
to forty-four (or twenty to forty-four, or fifteen to forty-nine) in a group divided by the ratio of children 
zero to four per 1,000 women of the same age found in a life table population. Thus, if the ratio of 
children to women in a group did not change and if the death rates on which the life table is based did 
not change, the number of children in this group would be suflS.cient to add to (indexes of over 100) or to 
reduce (indexes of less than 100) the population by the amount of this variation from 100, in a generation. 


This study also showed that in none of these cities did over 41.3 per 
cent (Pittsburgh) of the women live in tracts where the ratio of children 
was high enough to replace the existing population, while in Chicago only 
10.9 per cent of the women lived in such tracts. Thus it appears that 
there are large differences in fertility within cities and these differences 
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are closely associated with social and economic status — the better the 
status the lower the fertility. 

Finally attention may be called to the different rates at which people 
in certain segments of our population are replacing themselves. In 
Table 62, 100 signifies that the group indicated is having just enough 
children to maintain its numbers. Anything less than 100 means that 
this group is failing to reproduce Itself, while an index in excess of 100 
indicates that it is adding to the population (see note to Table 62). 

It is impossible to go into more detail regarding the differential birth 
rate in the United States, but we may very briefly summarize the findings 
of the various studies a^ follows: Th® most fertile group of any consider- 
able size in this country is probably that engaged in the extraction of 
minerals. Although information on this point is not wholly satisfactory, 
the coal counties in the Appalachians show extremely high ratios of 
children to women (21). •Next in order comes the group engaged in 
agriculture and, since this is ten times as large as the mining group and 
has a high rate of increase, a considerable part of the total natural increase 
of the United States is coming from this group. Nearly all the rest is 
coming from hand workers — unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled — in 
descending order of importance. Finally the white-collar workers — 
^tradesmen, professional workers, clerical workers, and others — have a 
very low fertility and are failing to reproduce themselves by a large 
margin. 

3. Diffebential Fertility in England and Wales (8) 

In the author^ s judgment the most satisfactory study of fertility made 
until quite recently is that of England and Wales, based on information 
collected at the census of 1911, In this study the age at marriage for 
women as well as the number of children ever born and the number 
surviving was obtained for every woman in the country. This informa- 
tion, when used in conjunction with the other information on the census 
schedule, made possible an exhaustive study on the fertility of the women 
of England and Wales as it was 30 years ago. The findings of this 
study were not startling but they gave a more exact picture of differential 
fertility in a large population than we had had previously. Some of the 
more significant facts are given in the tables on pages 177 and 178. 

Two tables showing (a) the fertility of completed families in different 
social classes and (b) the fertility of women according to age at marriage 
are given here. There is a very marked difference in number of children 
born in the different classes. One hundred women married in 1881 to 
1886 and past forty-five years of age in 1911 had borne only 422 children 
if they belonged to the upper and middle classes, while 100 women of the 
unskilled class had borne 609 children, 100 miners^ .wives had borne 
684 children, and 100 farmers’ wives had borne 632 children. The differ- 
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T-ajble 63, — Number of Children Born per 100 Couples Where the Wife Was 
45 OR Over at Time of Census, England and Wales, 1911 (8, Part 2, p. 

xcviii, Table 44) 


Date of 
marriage 

Duration 

of 

marriage 
in years | 

Total : 
popu- 
lation 

Occu- 

pied 

only 

Social class^ 

I 1 

•> 

II • 

1 

III 

IV 

V 

VI I 

VII 

VIII 

1881-1886 

25-30 

551 

554 

422 

493 

556’ 

562 

609 

513 : 

684 

632 

1871-1881 . .. 

30-40 

605 

611 

497 

567 

615 

616 

652 

567 

717 

667 

1861-1871 

40-50 

662 

673 

593 

650 

679 

673 

^698 

633 

760 

702 

1851-1861 

I 50-60 

1 690 

701» 

625 

700 

70% 

700 

718 

654 

759 

738 

1851 or earlier 

Over 60 

1 697 

700 

6052 

728 

681 

7402 

6982 

3 

3 

746 


1 Class I, upper and middle classes; Class II, retired and unoccupied, living on private means; Class 
III, skilled artisans; Class IV, intermediate between classes III and V; Class V, unskilled workers; 
Class VI, textile workers; Class VII, miners; Class VIII, agricultu^l laboiaers. 

2 Rates based on less than 100 couples. 

3 Less than 10 couples. 


Table 64. — Number of Children Born per 100 Couples Where the Wife"* was 
45 OR Over at Time of Census, by Age at Marriage, England and Wales, 
1911 (8, Part 2, p. xcvm) 


Age of wife at marriage 

Total 1 
popu- 
lation 

Occu- 

pied 

only 

Social class^ 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

15-19 

799 

801 

637 

734 

801 

804 

834 

757 

904 

845 

20-24 

620 

619 

488 

567 

622i 

628 

676 

566 

747 

704 

25-29 

428 

426 

351 

404 

432 

431 

470 

380 

5271 

510 

30-34 

281 

281 

230 

270 

280 

283 

307 

244 

349 

344 

35-44 

106 

107 

83 

99 

106 

108 

120 

97 

134 

135 

45 and over 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

5 

3 

AH ages (crude) 

487 

489 

365 

435 

504 

498 

533 

457 

626 

572 

AH ages (standardized) 2 . . . 

1 487 

1 

487 

389 

451 

489 

492 

1 528 

444 

585 

556 


1 See footnotes’ Table 63. 

® Standardiz^i^fc all families in England and Wales (wives over forty-five years at census) at each 


marriage age wi^ 

ences are txiuch the same if we take the standardized rates for all women 


over forty-five and for all ages and dates of marriage (Table 64, last line). 
This is exactly tha^^same situation that we found in the United States, 
Fortimately, we can also measure something of the effect of this differ- 
ential birth rate upon the growth of the population of England and 
Wales from the data shown in Table 65. 

Here we see that the least fertile 25 per cent of marriages of completed 
fertility produced only 2.1 per cent of all births, while the most fertile 
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Table 65. — Percentage Distribution of all Legitimate Births to All Mar- 
riages AND TO Marriages of Completed Fertility, England and Wales, 
1911 (8, Part 2, p. xlvii, Table 18)^ 


Percentage of marriages 
arranged in order of 
increasing fertility 

Percentage of all births 
resulting from marriages 
♦ of all durations 

• 

Percentage of all births 
resulting from marriages 
of completed fertility 

10 



20 

1.0 

0.8 

25 

2.4 

2.1 

30 

3.8 

4.2 

40 

«.7 

9.8 

50 

15.1 

17.7 

60 

23.7 

27.9 

70 

35 3 

40.7 

75 

42 4 

48.0 

80 

50.5 

56.2 

90 

70.5 

75.2 

100 

100.0 

100.0 


1 This table is to be read as follows: The least fertile 10 per cent of marriages of all durations produced 
no births, the least fertile 20 per cent produced 1 per cent of all births; conversely, the most fertile 10 per 
cent of marriages produced 29.5 per cent of all children. 


25 per cent produced 52 per cent of the birtl^s. Since there can be no 
doubt that a larger proportion of the women in the upper and middle 
classes than of the women in the laboring classes belonged to the least 

fertile 25 per cent of the population 



and that just the opposite was 
true of the most fertile 25 per cent, 
we can see that the upper and 
middle classes were contributing 
comparatively little to the next 
generation. 

Innes (10), on the basis of 
London data, is disposed to doubt 
that these class differentials were 
of much importance in 193 L On 
the other hand, Tietze (20) relating 
births in England ’and Wales in 
1931 to the father^s occupation, 
still finds large differentials, the 
“ effective paternity rate of the 
unskilled being about 80 per cent 
greater than that of professional persons. The evidence seems to indi- 
cate that there are still large class differentials in England and Wales, 
although they are probably not so large as formerly. 


Fig. 26.- 


Per Cent of Marriages 

-Percentage distribution of all 
legitimate births to marriages of completed 
fertility, England and Wales, 1911, (Based 
on Table 65.) 
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4. Diffekbntial Fertility in Othee Counteies 

a. France . — In France the situation appears to be much the same as 
in the United States and in England and Wales, although a close compari- 
son between these countries and France is impossible because of differ- 

Coai Miners 
Spinners 

Fishermen and Sailors 
Day Laborers 
Iron Workers 
Masons and Plasterers 
Farm Laborers 
Wood Workers 
Farmers 
Merchants 
Army and Navy Men 
Rentiers 
Professions 
Office Employees 

0 300 400 500 600 

Fig. 27. — Average number of children born per 100 families where the marriage had 
endured 25 ye^s or more, France, 1906. (Based on Table 66.) 

ences in the form in which the data were gathered. The data given in 
Table 66, however, do not leave much room for doubt t^iat essentially 
the same occupational differentials in the birth rate existed in France in 



Table 66. — ^Average Number of Children Born per 100 Families Where the 
Marriage Had Endured 25 Years or More, France, 1906 (6, p. 115) 


Occupation 


Coal miners 

Spinners 

Fishermen and sailors 

Day laborers 

Workers in iron 

Masons, plasterers 

Farm laborers 

Woodworkers (own account) 

Farmers 

Merchants 

Army and navy men 

Rentiers (unoccupied) 

Professions 

Office employees 


Children 
per 100 
families 

579 

540 

510 

464 

431 

427 

420 

378 

371 

342 

325 

S21 

312 

294 
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1906 as in these other countries. The classes having the better incomes 
and the more desirable jobs were those which had the fewest children. 
In only one respect does France appear to have differed materially from 
these other countries. Farmers appear to have had relatively fewer 
children in France than elsewhere. 

In a study of the size of families of people engaged in public service in 
France in 1906 it also was found thal: the clerks and office employees had 
somewhat smaller families than the hand workers and that, on the whole, 
the size of the family decreased with the increase of income in both groups. 
The only noticeable exception to this inverse relation is in the case of 
office workers receiving more than $1^200 a year (Table 67). 

Table 67. — ^Number of Children Surviving per 100 Families Where the Mar- 
riage Had Endttred 25 Years or More According to the Income op the 
Employee, France, 1906 (6, pp. 171-177) 


Income class 

Office Hand 

workers workers 

i^verage for all incomes 

Less than $100 

213 265 

251 271 

223 272 

222 259 

202 236 

198 219 

200 165 

210 

244 

$100-$200 

$201-S300 

$301-1500 

$601-$800 

$801-$1,200 

$1,201-12,000 

$2,001 and over 



More recent data for France, although not so detailed as those given 
above, show that persons engaged in agriculture, in fishing, and as hand 
workers had larger families than those engaged in the professions, in 
public service, and in trade (9). Sterile families were also less frequent 
in the former groups. But while there can be little doubt that there are 
significant differences between the birth rates of different classes in 
France, it seems not unlikely that these differentials are smaller than they 
were 25 or 30 years ago. 

6. Germany . — In Germany, as in these other countries, the birth rate 
varies greatly from class to class and from one part of the country to 
another. Bertillon^s data given above show how different quarters of 
Berlin differed from one another about 50 years ago. But these data 
are now of historical interest only. In connection with the 1933 census 
the German Statistical Office made a very comprehensive study of 
fertility, the results of which are of much interest (7). In the first 
place it showed that the differential fertility between large and small 
communities is still large in Germany. Thus women who lived in com- 
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munities of less than 2^000 and who had been married 21 to 25 years 
at the time of the 1933 census had borne an average of 3.95 children, 
while the women who lived in cities of over 100,000 had an average of 
only 2.41 children. In this same group of women 34.7 per cent had 
families of five or more childi'en when they lived in communities of less 
than 2,000, but only 12.1 per cent of them had families of this size when 
they lived in large cities. In Berlin only 5.1 per cent of this group had 
borne five or more children. , 

When Protestant and Catholic groups in communities of the same size 
were compared, it was found that a larger proportion of the women in the 
latter group had families of five md more th§>n in the former. There 
were also fewer childless marriages among the Catholics. Unfortunately 
the average number of children born to women of different religious 
faiths, married a given length of time, is not given. 

The following table shows that there was stili a large differential in 
fertility by occupation in Germany in 1933 and that in general the better 
the social status the higher the proportion of women with zero, one, and 
two children. 

Table 68. — The Per Cent op Married Couples Living Together and Married 
IN 1913 AND Earlier That Had a Given Number of Children, Germany, 
1933 (7, No. 1, p. 33) 


Number of children 


Occupational class 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 or 

more 

Independent peasants 

5.3 

7.7 

13.1 

14.3 

13.1 

46.5 

Agricultural workers 

5.5 

6.7 

10.0 

11.6 

12.0 

54.2 

Agricultural officials 

7.8 

15.0 

24.8 

19.6 

12.6 

20.2 

Independent workers 

8.6 

12.8 

19.6 

17.4 

13.0 

28.6 

Independent workers in trade and com- 
merce 

12.4 

16.6 

22.1 

17.3 

11.2 

20.4 

Professions 

13.5 

17.9 

24.6 

18.5 

10.8 

14.7 

Administrative officials 

10 3 

20.0 

26.3 

18.5 1 

10.9 

14.0 

Laborers 

7.9 

11.6 

16.8 

15.9 1 

12.9 

34.9 



There is also a close association between the ownership of land and the 
size of the family, even in the nonagricultural occupations, where the 
duration of the marriage is 20 years or more. Thus in the professions 
only 9.7 per cent of this group is childless if the couple owns land, while 
15.2 per cent is childless if the couple does not own land. Moreover, 
53,5 per cent of the owning couples have three or more children, while 
only 39.7 per cent of the nonowning couples have three or more children. 
The differences are proportionally much the same for other occupational 
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groups; even the laborers in agriculture have larger familie'^ when they 
own land than when they do not. 

This study of fertility leaves no doubt that there are still large differ- 
entials between classes and area groups in Germany and that in general 
the lower the economic and social status the greater the fertility. Some 
income data given by Burgdorfer, however, lead him to believe that 
in the cities this pattern may be undergoing a change (3, p. 59). While 
the number of children per 100 families having taxable incomes decreases 
as the size of the community increases, it increases as the size of the tax- 
able income increases. This increase in number of children with increase 
in income is not entirely pniform in oities of less than 25,000, but in all 
cities of over 10,000 it is consistent enough to warrant the statement 
that the number* of children for which tax exemption can be claimed 
. increases as income increases. But this is not the same as sa 3 dng that 


• • 

Table 69. — ^Number of Children to Each 100 Persons Entitled to Deductions 
from: Income Tax for Urban Groups and Eural Areas, Germany, 1928 

(3, p. 59) 


Income group 

Average 
for all 

Under 

2,000 

2,000- 

5,000 

5,000- 

10,000 

10,000- 

25,000 

25,000- 

50,000 

50,000- 

100,000 

100,000 
and 
over 1 

i 

Berlin 


Among those subject to the wage tax^ 




Under $375 

106 

122 

111 


101 

98 i 

98 

89 

77 

$375“$750 ^ . 

I 115 1 

142 

132 

125 

120 

115 

117 

98 

76 

$750-$!, 250 ’. . . . 

124 

158 

153 

146 

138 

132 

131 

104 

80 

$1,250 and over 

123 

173 

151 

144 

138 

130 

130 

103 

83 

Total 1928 

114 

1 

135 

128 

123 

119 

115 

116 

98 

78 


Among those subject to income tar 


Under $375 

m 

157 

138 

122 


103 

102 

78 

56 

$375-$750 

157 

204 

166 

147 

BEiiH 

122 

123 

93 

69 

$750-$ 1,250 

153 

221 

172 

151 

134 

127 

128 

99 

73 

$1,250-82,000 

141 

211 

165 

151 

136 

127 

130 

103 

77 

$2,000-83,000 

mem 

184 

158 

154 

143 

136 

132 

110 


$3,000-84,000 

127 

169 

158 

146 

138 

137 

134 

113 

94 

$4,000-86,250 

128 

163 

154 

146 

139 

139 

135 

115 

99 

$6,250-812,500 

131 

167 

158 

148 

144 

139 

140 

121 

106 

$12,600-826,000 

134 

170 

153 

146 

144 

145 

148 

125 i 

110 

$25,000 and over. ...... 

139 

174 

167 

147 

162 

143 

136 

132 ; 

128 

Total 1928 

144 

182 

157 

141 

128 

122 

122 

96 

75 

Total 1927 

148 

183 

163 

147 

133 

126 

128 

100 

78 







the size of the family increases as income increases. Until we know the 
age of the people in the different income classes and the length of time 
they have been married, we cannot be certain that the relation between 
size of family and income is positive rather than negative. However, 
the writer is inclined to believe with Burgdorfer that the differentials in 
fertility between poor and well-to-do families are becoming narrower 
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and that they will probably disappear as voluntary control of births 
becomes more general in the poorer classes. Certainly the poor have more 
economic reason to restrict their families to one or two children than the 
comfortable and well-to-do, but until more conclusive evidence is available 
it cannot be said positively that the well-established inverse relation — the 
lower the economic status the larger the family — has been reversed in 
Germany. 

c. Sweden, — In connection with the development of a national popu- 
lation policy a special study of fertility was made in Sweden in 1936, the 
results of which are summarized in Table 70 (VI, 7, 1941). This table 
does not show a clear inverse relation between Income and size of family. 
The largest number of children born alive is found as a rule in the income 
class $250 to $375; in several social classes the maximum is reached at the 
next higher income level but in no case at an incoDQp level in excess of $500, 
except among farmers. From the maximum of these relatively modest 
incomes the number of children generally declines, but in several groups 
when the income is in excess of $2,500 — ^the well-to-do — it rises ^lightly 
although in no case so high as in the $750 to $1,250 income group. While 
it cannot yet be said that there is no longer an inverse relation between 
income and size of family it can be said that this relation is no longer 

Table 70. — ^Average Ntji^er of Chilbeen Born Alive in Marriages Having a 
Duration of 20 to 35 Years, by Occupation, Social Position, and Income 
of Husband, Sweden, 1936 (VI, 7, 1941, pp. 32-*34p 


Size of income 


Occupation 

Residence 

Under 

$150 

$160- 

$250 

$250- 

$375 

$375- 

$500 

$500- 

$750 

$750- 

$1,250 

$1,250- 

$2,500 

$2,500 
& over 

AH classes 

Country 

4.12 

3.85 

4.33 

4.31 

4.01 

3.60 

3.12 

3.32 

Farmers, agricultural 

City 

3.12 

3.01 ; 

1 

3.38 

3.31 

3.28 

2.92 

2.53 

2.68 

patrons 

Country 

4.30 

3.98 

4.35 

4.69 

4.72 

4.38 1 

3.97 

4.35 


City 

4.30 

3.17 

3.39 

3.85 

3.78 

3.79 



Farm laborers 

Country 

4.92 

3.83 

5.04 

5.39 

5.08 : 




Other independent pa- 

City 


— 

5.09 

4.40 





trons 

Country 

3.73 

3.62 

3.86 

1 3.76 

3.55 

3.33 

3.16 

3,14 

Ofi&cials and salaried 

City 

3.18 

3.07 

3.34 

3.29 

3.06 

2.88 

1 2.72 

2.76 

employees 

Country 

3.63 

2.86 

4.07 

3.38 

3.21 

3.27 

2.75 

3.04 


City 

2.70 

2.77 

2.62 

3.09 

2.85 

2.84 

2.55 

2.64 

Laborers in industry . . 

Country 

4.16 

3.93 

4.25 

3.96 

3.95 

i 3.62 

3.37 



City 

3.61 

3.49 

3.82 

3.51 

3.44 

3.04 

2,33 


Other laborers 

Country 

4.55 

4.00 

4.48 

4.37 

3.76 

3.33 

2.67 



City 

3.33 

3.29 

3.40 

3.43 

3.36 

2.90 

2.26 

— 


1 The Swedish crown has been converted into dollars at the ratio of four to one. It should not be 
inferred, however, that the level of Hving at a given income in Sweden is the same as at this given income 
in the United States. Tour crowns would undoubtedly buy considerably more of certain kinds of good« 
in Sweden in 1936 than one dc^ar. 
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altogether uniform in Sweden. These data lend some support to the 
contention of Edin and Hutchinson (4; 5) that in Stockholm the relation 
of income and fertility is direct rather than inverse, but they certainly 
do not prove any general reversal in Sweden of the usual inverse relation 
of income and social status to size of family. 

There are also several other differentials in size of family in Sweden 
which are of great interest, (a) Farmers and farm laborers have con- 
siderably larger families than other classes, regardless of income; (6) 
laborers in industry and other laborers come next to farmers and farm 
laborers at all income levels, except ^t their highest level, where they 
belong with officials and salaried employes; (c) no matter what the social 
class or the incopae level, people who live in the country have larger 
families than those who live in cities. 

5. Summary 

There is no need to multiply further the facts regarding the differential 
birth rate. Everywhere in Europe and in the countries settled by 
Europeans there are still marked differences in birth rates between the 
different economic and social classes of the population, although it is 
reasonably certain that these differentials are decreasing and it is certainly 
hot impossible that they will disappear altogether. By and large, farmers 
or peasants have the highest birth rates. Next to the farmers the poorer 
paid working classes in the cities have the largest families, except that in 
localities where there are large settlements of miners they appear to have 
the largest families of all. I have placed them with the poorly paid 
city laborers because the English study referred to above shows that 
they lose many of their children and, therefore, do not increase so rapidly 
as do farmers. 

In a third group, with a lower birth rate than unskilled laborers and 
miners, come the semiskilled, and they in turn are followed by the skilled 
laborers and artisans who are also small employers. From this point it 
is difficult to grade classes by their birth rates because they overlap and 
cannot be separated into distinct groups. Small tradesmen and skilled 
workers frequently seem to belong in the same group from the standpoint 
of their birth rates. 

In general, however, the classes of people who do not actually work • 
with their hands for their living have distinctly lower birth rates than 
those who do. Within this white-collar group the evidence is not con- 
clusive, although the weight of evidence indicates that an inverse relation 
between the number of children and the size of the income is the usual 
thing. However, attention has been called to data which indicate that 
this uniform inverse relation between income and fertility may be chang- 
ing. uf one were to hazard a guess as to the changes in the differential 
birth rates of the next 25 years, it Would be that in the West the poorer 
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paid types of workers will cut their birth rates much more rapidly than 
the better paid types, with the result that the different income classes 
will contribute to future population more nearly in proportion to their 
numbers than in the recent past. It is highly probable, however, that 
the farmers will continue to furnish more than their proportional share to 
the next generation. The reasons for this prediction will be given in the 
discussion of the causes of the decline in the birth rate, where a partial 
explanation of the present differences will be attempted. 

The differential birth rate is by no means a new phenomenon in human 
experience. In Chap. XVI certai^ aspects of this matter will be dis- 
cussed in some detail, but I should like to say here that it is not unlikely 
that the powerful and privileged of all ages have had ^ tendency to die 
out quite rapidly, owing to greater exposure to violent death on the one 
hand and to greater debauchery on the other* Tb^ former has tended to 
offset any survival advantages that these people possessed in a higher 
standard of living, while the latter has tended to reduce their birth rate. 
Thus, childless marriages or marriages with only one or two c^dldren 
seem to have been quite common among the Roman nobility from before 
the time of Augustus onward to the fall of the Empire. Newsholme and 
Stevenson (12, p. 70) say in this connection that there has always been a 
great difference betwee^. the two [that is, between the birth rates of the'" 
upper and lower classes]; and it is notorious that branches of the aristoc- 
racy have only been kept alive by engrafting from other social strata.” 

If the differential birth rate is a more important problem today than 
in former times, it may be that this is due to the very great increase in the 
proportion of the white-collar workers in our modern society who as a 
group strive to attain upper-class standards of life, rather than to the 
increase in the differential between the upper and lower classes. No 
data are available to prove this position, but it seems to be more tenable 
than the assumption that the differential birth rate is a wholly new 
phenomenon. 

Before leaving this matter of the differential birth rate it will be well 
to call attention again to the fact that a differential birth rate is developing 
as between nations and that it is creating some difl&cult problems in inter- 
national politics. Western nations which were increasing in numbers 
very rapidly during the last century have entered upon a period of slow 
growth which will soon lead to a stationary or a declining population, 
while certain other peoples that have been almost stationary until recently 
are beginning to expand at a rapid rate. Since these latter peoples often 
lack adequate resources to care for their growing numbers for any great 
length of time at present levels of living, to say nothing of improving 
standards, we may anticipate their making efforts to secure the larger 
resources that they need. Since the foregoing was written Japan has 
taken an aggressive attitude, first toward her continental neighbors, and 
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is now attempting to secure a larger place in the sun by forcing Great 
Britain, Holland, and the United States out of southeastern Asia. Italy, 
too, undertook to enlarge her empire by conquest and for the moment 
succeeded, while Germany is at present engaged in the world^s greatest 
effort to expand her frontiers. In the writer^s opinion it would be a 
great mistake not to recognize that a«significant element in these attempts 
at national expansion is the differential rate of population growth in some 
of these countries as compared with some of their neighbors and the 
inadequacy of the resources of some of these growing countries to support 
their populations. 
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Questions 

1. Is a declining birth rate a good thing for th^ Unitbd States? for China? for 
England? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. What is meant by a differential birth rate? Illustrate. 

3. What effects may a differential birth rate produce upon the character of a 
population? How are these effects produced? Are they beneficial or harmful? 
Why? 

4. What relationship, if any, is there between the birth rate and war? Explain 
your answer. 

5. Contrast the birth |ate of various classes of the population in the United'^ 
States. Give illustrations from your own commimity if possible. 

6. How does the differential fertility in other countries compare with that of the 
United States? Give reasons for the likenesses and differences found- 

7. In studying differential fertility in Sweden and Germany what new trend is 
apparent? Does it seem likely to continue? Why? Would you like to see it 
continue? Why? 

8. What factors appear to you to have the most influence on the birth rate in 
different classes in the population? After studying the data given in this chapter can 
you suggest reasons for the operation of these factors? 

9. Classify the population of the United States according to size of family. 
Would you change this if you could? Why? 

10 Can you find any evidence of differential birth rates in your own community? 



CHAPTER XII 

FACTORS IN THE DECLINE OF THE BIRTH RATE^ 

r 

We have seen above that the decline of the birth rate in western 
Europe and its colonies during the last half century is very great whether 
it is measured by the crude or by soxm more refined rate. It is the most 
important demographic change of our time. It is to be ranked in impor- 
tance with the expansion of the European peoples during the nineteenth 
century and seems not less likely to create problems for mankind than 
did this expansion. .The reasons for this decline, therefore, merit the 
closest study, for unless we understand them we are not likely to appreci- 
ate the significance of this movement. In general, we may say that the 
present decline in the birth rate represents a more oi less conscious effort 
on the part of a vast section of mankind to adapt fertility to the changed 
conditions of modern life. The attempt to understand a little better 
Jbhe factors operating to reduce the birth rate during the last several 
decades will be the burden of this chapter. 

1. CONTEACEPTION 

Since there are a good many people who are not convinced that 
voluntary control ^of the size of the family is the chief means by which 
the birth rate has been lowered it may be well to devote some space to 
this point before proceeding to the discussion of the factors which may 
properly be regarded as the causes of this decline. 

Until recently there was no very satisfactory evidence regarding the 
extent of contraceptive practices or of their effect on the birth rate. As 
long as this was the case it was inevitable that many people would look 
for biological or physiological causes of the decline rather than for social 
and economic causes acting through the voluntary control of conception. 

The evidence that the practice of contraception is very widespread and 
does make it possible to exercise effective control over the birth rate is 
now conclusive, and the voluntary control of conception is certain to be 
classed as one of the major events in human history. For the first time 
it makes possible a relatively easy and painless adjustment of numbers 
to the social and economic conditions prevailing at any given time. In 
the past, as has been shown, even when man did achieve a fairly satis- 
factory adjustment of numbers to the means of subsistence, he did so only 

1 General references: 1; 2; 3; 4; 8; 12; 13; 17; 20; 25. Bibliography for this 
chapter combined with that of Chap. XIII, pp. 213-215. 
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by methods which entailed far more suffering and hardship than does the 
voluntary control of conception, 

a. The Extent of Contraception . — Pearl (14, Chap. 4) found that about 
45 per cent of the white women and about 17 per cent of the Negro 
women included in his study had practiced contraception in some form 
prior to this particular conception. iThe women (about 30,000) who are 
reported on in this study probably were not a representative sample of the 
general population because the data were gathere’d by hospital attendants 
(doctors and nurses) at the time of confinement, hence, they were all 
fertile women. Women who did not want children and who practiced 
contraception successfully would not be found in this group, nor would 
women who were infecund from any natural cause. ^ There is also a 
question whether women who go to hospitals for confinement are typical 
of the general population. On this point Pearl m^y be quoted: 

In general it may be reasonably concluded that the present material appears 
to be a fair and representative sample of the general population from which it 
was drawn, in respect of a variety of important variables. The results iihat it 
reveals, to be discussed in this and the next chapter, may therefore be accepted 
with a considerable degree of confidence, as indicative of conditions in the 
general population, and particularly the urban population, of the United States. 

The writer is inclined to believe that Pearl was a little overconfident 
in the typicality of his sample, but, even so, there is little doubt that it 
was sufficiently like the general population to give his ’results wide 
validity. The practice of contraception was very widespread in 1931 and 
1932 when PearFs data were gathered and has been spreading steadily 
since that time, if one may judge from the decline of the birth rate in 
recent years in those regions where it had previously been high. There is, 
therefore, reason to believe that at the present time about half of the 
married couples in the cities, where the wife is still under forty-five, 
practice contraception more or less regularly and that the proportion of 
rural couples practicing it is increasing rapidly. 

But even granting that the practice of contraception is widespread 
and is extending rapidly, it is well known that it has been of highly var 3 ring 
efficacy from family to family and there has been doubt in the minds of 
many whether this widespread effort to control conception was sufficiently 
effective to account for any considerable portion of the decline in the birth 
rate. 

&. The Effectiveness of Contraception . — It may now be stated cate- 
gorically that contraception in the manner actually practiced by large 
sections of our population is highly effective in reducing the size of the 
family. The following table adapted from Pearl shows the percentage 
by which the rate of conception of the women in his sample practicing 
contraception is lower than that of women not practicing contraception. 
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Table 71 . — ^Percentage of Contraceptive Effectiveness by Economic Groups, 
Color, and Age, United States ( 14 , p. 215 ) 


White 

Negro 

Very 

poor 

Poor 

w — 

1 

Moderate 

''circum- 

« 

stances 

WelUo- 
do and 
rich 

Very 

poor 

Poor 

Moderate 

circum- 

stances 


Women reporting at time of first birth 


! 

10-14 1 


— 57.6 






15-19 1 

43.9 

54 g 

54 6 

84.0 

9.2 

24.0 


20-24 ! 

50.8 

53.7 

56.8 

58.0 

10 4 

42.0 


25-29 

28.6 . 

48.1 

43.0 

69.3 

67.2 

51.1 

85.0 

30-34 

79.4 

43.7 

37.8 

42.0 




35-39 


42.6 

- 7.3 

67.6 ' 


i 




r 




1 ! 


Women reporting at time of second or later birth 


lo-H 

- 51.5 

- 109.0 

- 82.3 


- 7.6 

-143 2 


15-19 

3 6 

22.5 

20.3 i 

63.7 

3.8 

23.1 

30.5 

20-24 

18.7 

26.4 1 

31.6 i 

48,7 

5.4 

8.2 

- 4.5 

25-29 

12.5 

18.2 ! 

23.1 

42.1 

- 22.0 

- 19.6 

67.5 

30-34 

5.5 

9.6 1 

7.3 

36.1 

10.4 

- 33.6 

66.4 

35-39 

15.5 

17.0 

20.2 

- 5.7 

-. 7.8 

- 38.5 



These figures leave little room for doubt that at nearly all ages the 
rather haphazard practice of contraception was highly effective among 
the white women in PearFs sample. It is also of interest that, in general, 
the effectiveness of contraception increased with the rise in economic 
status. This rise in effectiveness with rise in income is all the more 
significant from the standpoint of differential birth rates, because it was 
also found that the proportion of women practicing contraception 
increased rapidly as economic status rose. Thus of white women aged 
twenty to twenty-four reporting at the time of their first birth, only 
24.9 per cent of those classed as very poor practiced contraception. This 
percentage rose to 34.6 per cent among the poor, to 55.7 per cent of those 
in moderate circumstances, and to 80.3 per cent among the well-to-do 
and rich. Among women reporting at the time of the second or later 
birth, the percentages for the same economic and age groups were 36.1, 
61.2, 64.4, and 86.5, respectively. 

The effectiveness of contraception is also shown in the proportion of 
married life spent in pregnancy by the women practicing and not prac- 
ticing contraception (Table 72). The former spent a significantly 
smaller proportion of their married lives in pregnancy. Pearl also found 
that there was a very marked difference in the proportions of the women 
in the several economic classes who had had four or more live births 
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Table 72.-~Averagb Percentage of Married Life Spent in Pregnant (and 
Puerperal) State, by Economic Groups and Color (14, p. 217) 


i 

WHte 

! 

Negro 

Total 

Very 

poor 

Poor 

Moder- 
ate cir- 
* cum- 
stances 

W^ell-to- 
do and 
rich 

■» 

1 

Total 

Very 

poor 

Poor 

Moder- 
ate cir- 
cum- 
stances 

W omen reporting at time of first birtb 

Practicing contraception ... 

25.2 

30.9 

29.3^ 

25.2 

22.0 

34.6 

36.0 

37.6 

18.3 

Not practicing contracep- ! 







I 



tion 

42.3 

45.0 

45.6 

36.3 

39.7 

37.7 j 

37.7 ; 

9 

37.0 

54.2 


Women reporting at time of second or later birth. 


Practicing contraception. . . 

30.4 

34.5 

31.8 

28.1 

24.2 

38.8 

i 

39.8 

38.3 

32.3 

Not practicing contracep- 










tion 

36.8 

37.6 

37.4 

33.7 

36.1 

38.9 

1 

39.2 

38.4 

41.4 


Table 73. — Percentages of Women Who Had Produced Their Fourth or 
Higher Order Live Birth at Time of Record, by Econom:ic Groups and 

Color (14, p. 218) 





White 



Negro 



Total 

Very 

poor 

Poor 

Moder- 
ate cir- 
cum- 
stances 

Well-to- 
do and 
rich 

Total 

■» 

Very 

poor 

Poor 

Moder- 
ate cir- 
cum- 
stances 

Practicing contraception. . . 

24.2 

41.3 

28.3 

15.4 

8.6 

1 

43.7 1 

48-0 

41.6 

23.8 

Not practicing contracep- 
tion 

32.9 

43.8 

! 

32.3 

19.5 

20.6 

40.0 

44.8 

33.9 

29.2 

Total 

28.5 

42.9 

30.3 

17.0 

10.7 

40.8 

45.4 

35.9 

26.7 


(Table 73). The significance of this difference from the standpoint of 
population growth is that, whereas over two-fifths of all the women in 
the very poor class had already borne more than enough children to ensure 
the maintenance of their numbers in the next generation (three), only 
about one-tenth of the well-to-do and rich had borne four or more. This 
is even more significant than appears at first glance, because it is practi- 
cally certain that the very poor women would continue to bear children 
longer and more frequently than the well-to-do and the rich. Thus the 
differential in size of completed famifies of these two economic groups 
is probably even greater than one might assume at first glance. 

The preceding tables show that contraception was not nearly so 
effective among Negroes as among whites. The chief reason for this 
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difference probably lies in the lower economic status of the Negro women. 
Only a small proportion of Negro women practice contraception and 
those who do practice it do so very ineffectively, as is the case among 
poor white people. 

Stix and Notestein (18; 19), using data secured from women who had 
visited a birth-control clinic in New York City, have shown that con- 
traception as practiced by these wbmen even before visiting the clinic 
is more effective than ^mong the women in PearFs sample. This is 
probably due to the fact that these women were more interested in 
contraception than the average woman, as witnessed by their visits to 
the clinic and their payment for its service and materials. The following 
table shows beyond question that untutored contraceptive practice 
reduced the rate- of conception of these women by over one-half. Fur- 
thermore the degree of effectiveness increased as the duration of the 
marriage increased. This would appear to be a natural consequence of 

Table 74. — Pregnancies per Year of Married Life with and without Contea- 
r CBPTION, BEFORE ClINIC ATTENDANCE (18, P. 61) 



Pregnancy rates 


No contraceptive 
used ^ 

Contraceptive 

used 

Period of married life: 



Total rate standardized 

0.70 


First pregnancy 

0.91 

0.50 

Ml later pregnancies: 



Total 

0.64 

0.28 

Years since marriage: 



0-4 

0.63 

0.32 

5-9 

0.66 

0.28 

10-14 

0.70 

0.23 

15-29 

0.67 

0.14 


increased desire to prevent the birth of additional children after the 
couple already had children and also of the decreasing fecundity of the 
women as age advances. This latter point is unquestionably of con- 
siderable importance even though the data given here seem to contradict 
it. The word seem is used because these data for the longer durations of 
marriage for women not practicing contraception are too scanty to be 
entirely reliable. 

Although the preclinic experience of these women with contraception 
shows that it was quite effective in reducing the birth rate yet they were 
not satisfied or they would not have visited the clinic. Did the visit 
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to the clinic help these women to increase the effectiveness of their 
contraceptive efforts? The answer is an xmqualified yes. Whereas the 
preclinic rate of conception for first pregnancies was 41, the postelinic 
rate was only 7 ; for second and later pregnancies the rates were 27 and 10, 
respectively. These differences are too large to be merely accidental, 
but it should be remembered that a considerable proportion of these 
women came to the clinic because they already had all the children they 
felt they could care for or because they wanted a longer interval between 
births. Hence, they were ready to practice contraception more dili- 
gently than in the past, and this, together with knowledge gained at the 
clinic, accounts for the greater effecj^iveness of contraception in postelinic 
experience. ' 



Fig. 28. — Pregnancy rates per year of married life, with and without contraception, 
before clinic attendance. {From R, K. Stix and F. TF. Notestein, Controlled Fertility, The 
Williams and Wilkins Company,) 


The data collected by Stix and Notestein also throw light on a number 
of other important aspects of contraception. They show, for example, 
that a large part of these women plan their families from the beginning 
of their married life. About 34 per cent planned their families before 
they had ever had a pregnancy, while about 44 per cent did so before they 
had a living child. Only 19 per cent planned a pregnancy after they had 
had two pregnancies and only 10 per cent after they had two living chil- 
dren. Clearly, these women were planning small families. 

This study also shows, contrary to a very common belief, that the 
practice of contraception does not render the woman less likely to con- 
ceive when a child is desired. ^'Fifty-four per cent of the 'planned 
pregnancies^ were conceived within a month after contraceptive practice 
was stopped, and nearly 80 per cent within three months. 
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'^The ^planned pregnancy’ type of noncontraceptive exposure was 
peculiarly favorable for conception.” This is shown by the fact that, 
where contraception was the usual practice but it was omitted in order 
to have a child, the average period before conception took place in the 
case of first births was 2.6 months whereas when there was no contra- 
ception at all it was 4.0 months. For second and later conceptions the 
differences were much greater, 2.8 months, and 9.6 months, respectively. 
This difference is not surprising, since the natural contraceptive effects 
of birth and of nursing a child have a chance to display their efficacy for 
those not practicing contraception in the interval between birth and the 
next conception, while they have i^o chance to display their efficacy 
among those practicing contraception during this time. 

Another fact of interest in this study is that the Catholic women 
visiting the clinic were much less given to the practice of contraception 
prior to their visit than the Jewish women. Whereas the former had 
practiced contraception for only about 6 years to each year in which they 
had not practiced it, the latter had practiced it for about 25 years to 
each year for which they had not practiced it. It also appears that both 
before and after clinic experience Catholic women practiced contraception 
less effectively than Jewish women. Likewise the wives of manual 
workers practiced contraception less effectively than those of white- 
collar workers, and poor and uneducated women succeeded less often in 
preventing conception than women in better economic conditions and 
with more schooling. But the significant point to remember here is that 
even where contraception had the least effect it still was instrumental in 
preventing a considerable proportion of the conceptions which would 
have occurred had it not been practiced. 

A number of other studies which cannot be discussed here have fully 
confirmed the fact that contraception as actually practiced by large 
segments of our population is highly effective in keeping down the birth 
rate. There can no longer be any reasonable doubt that it is the chief 
means by which the high birth rate of a half century ago has been reduced 
to a level where it is no longer sufficient to replace the population in 
many countries and in many social and economic classes. 

c. Abortion , — ^As noted earlier, abortion always has been and still is 
an important factor in reducing the birth rate. This matter has attracted 
considerable attention of late and recently Wiehl has reviewed the data. 
Her summary follows: 

Total abortion rates for urban samples studied varied from 12.1 per cent to 
16.8 per cent; and the weight of evidence favors a rate of approximately 15 per 
cent of total pregnancies, or 18 abortions per 100 live and stillbirths., 

Spontaneous abortions were found to occur in 9 to 10 per cent of 
pregnancies. 
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Illegal abortions reported varied from slightly less than 3 per cent to 8 per 
cent, 4 or 5 per cent of total pregnancies being the most probable rate for married 
white women in the general population. 

limited data for rural communities suggest that abortions may be somewhat 
less frequent in the rural areas. (26, p. 88.) 

On the basis of these data there can be no reasonable doubt that 
abortion substantially reduces the* birth rate, but there may be some 
doubt whether there has been much, if any^ increase in abortion in 
recent years. If there has been an increase it has almost certainly been 
a minor factor. Moreover, abortion, like contraception, cannot be 
regarded as a cause since it is or^y a means of keeping the family size 
within desired limits. The reasons for resorting to abortion are probably 
the same in kind, but somewhat intensified, as thpse for practicing 
contraception. 

2. Changes in Age at Marriage, and Proportion of Married Women 

It is often claimed that the decline in the proportion of married 
women in the population, resulting chiefly from marriage at a later age, is 
a rather important cause of the decline in the birth rate. As a matter of 
fact, there is no proof that, in the period since the decline in the birth 
rate has become most rapid, there has been any change in age at marriage 
which would result in a general decline in the birth rate, while the propor- 
tion of women fifteen to forty-four who are married has increased rather 
than decreased (Table 75). 

In England and Wales the change in age at marriag(5 between 1910 
and 1935 as well as in the proportion of women marrying under thirty 
was slightly favorable to an increase in the birth rate. As shown in 
Section B of this table, 1,000 married women should have had more 
children in 1935, if age at marriage was the only factor changed, than 
the same number of married women in 1910. In Sweden and Germany, 
on the other hand, age at marriage was less favorable in 1935 than in 1910. 
But in aU these countries the birth rate declined in much the same way. 
Clearly, changes in age at marriage will not go far in explaining the 
decline in the birth rate, nor will proportion of married women, since 
in all three countries this rose during this period. 

In the United States there are no data on the age at which women 
marry except for one or two states, and these are by no means typical 
of the entire nation. Our censuses do, however, give data on the propor- 
tions of women at the several ages who are married. These show that 
there has been a steady increase since 1890 in the proportion of all women 
of fifteen and over who are married and that this increase is particularly 
large at the younger ages. These changes should raise rather than lower 
the birth rate, but it fell steadily from an estimated rate (white) of 31.5 
in 1890 to 20.1 in 1930 (VIII, 9, Chap. 8) and to 17.9 in 1940 (22). Since 
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Table 75. — Nitmbee of Single Women Marrying per 1,000 Women Marrying 
UNDER 45, BY Age and Number of Children 1,000 Women Married at Ages 
Given Above, Would Have at the Fertility Rates by Age at Marriage 
IN England and Wales, 1911 


Age 

England and 
Wales 

Sweden 

Germany 

1910 

1935 

1911- 

1915 

1935 

1910 

1935 

A. Number of single women marrying at given age per 1,000 women marrying* under 

45 

. _ _ _ ir . . _ . , 

’■ 1 

Under 20 i 

>2 

88 1 

76 

66 

93 

57 

20-24 

490 

484 

419 

399 

531 

464 

25-29 

298 

299 

313 

334 

271 

330 

30-34 

94 

87 

124 

134 

73 

103 

35-39 

33 

29 i 

48 I 

48 

23 

33 

40-44 

13 

13 ! 

20 

19 

9 

13 


jB. Numfeer of children per 1,000 women married at ages given above would have 
at the fertility rates by age at marriage in England and Wales, 1911 


Under 20 

533 

652 

563 

489 

689 

422 

20-24 

2,680 

2,647 

2,292 

2,183 

2,905 

2,538 

25-29 

1,061 

1,064 

1,114c 

1,189 

965 

1,175 

30-34 

219 

203 

289 

312 

170 

240 

35-39 

41 

36 

60 

60 

28 

41 

40-44 r 

4 

4 

6 

5 

3 

4 

Total 

4,538 

4,606 

4,323 

4,238 

4,760 

4,420 


Proportion of women 15-44 who were married 


1911 1 

i 

1931 

1910 

1935 

1910 

1933 

47.7 

50.1 

40.6 

44.7 

1 

51.4 

52,0 


there is no good reason to believe that the situation as regards age at 
marriage and proportion of women fifteen to forty-four who are married 
is fundamentally different in other countries than in those for which 
data have been given, it seems certain that these factors may be dis- 
missed as the more important causes of the decline in the birth rate in 
any country and even as minor causes in most of them. 

3. Childlessness 

For the United States the data on sterile marriages are not very 
satisfactory. In his study for the Immigration Commission, Hill (23) 
found that 7.4 per cent of all women included in his sample, married 
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10 to 19 years and under forty-five at the time of the 1900 census, were 
childless (had never borne a child). But he also found great differences 
in percentage between rural and urban areas, the latter generally having 
a rate two to three times that of the former. There was also a marked 
difference between the older native stock and the immigrant stock, the 
immigrant stock generally having a rate only about one-half that of the 
older native stock, except in rural Ohio, where there was no significant 
difference. Thus in Cleveland 8.1 per cent pf all the women in the 
tabulations who were under forty-five years of age at the time of the 
1900 census, and who had been married 10 to 19 years, reported that 
they had never borne a child. In^the rural areas of Ohio the percentage 
for the group with the same characteristics was 5.2. When these were 
broken down into native white women of native pai;entage and white 
women of foreign parentage the proportions in Cleveland vrere 15.2 per 
cent and 6,3 per cent, respectively, and in rmsif Ohio 5.7 per cent and 
5.1 per cent, respectively. In Minneapolis the proportion who were 
childless was slightly higher than in Cleveland, 8.5 per cent, but in rural 
Minnesota it was only 3.0. In Minneapolis the proportion of native 
white women of native parentage who were childless was 12.7, while 
that of the women of foreign parentage was 6.9, and in rural Minnesota 
these percentages were 5.1 and 2.7; respectively. In Rhode Island the 
percentage of childlessness was higher for women of both native and 
foreign parentage. 

In their study of fertihty of native women, 1910, Sydenstricker and 
Notestein (XI, 15) found that the percentages of women having no 
children varied considerably according to occupational status of the 
family and the age of the women. Thus, in the professional class 14.7 
per cent of the women sixty to sixty-four had no children; this dropped 
to 9.6 per cent in the business class, to 9.0 per cent among farmers, to 
8.8 per cent among the skilled workers, and to 4.4 per cent among unskilled 
workers. Where the women were only forty to forty-four at the time 
of the 1910 census the percentages were: professional, 19.8; business, 
17.9; skilled, 17.4; unsldlled, 16.3; and farmer, 10.6. This shows a 
marked increase in all classes except farmers, and even there the increase 
is significant (Chap. XI, Table 61). 

In 1928 Lotka (10) calculated that 13.1 per cent of the marriages in the 
United States were childless. In their study of prolificacy in the United 
States Whelpton and Jackson (24) found that in 1919"-1921 12 per cent 
of all the women marrying were childless and that by 1929-1931 this 
proportion had increased to 23.1 per cent. These proportions (1929- 
1931) were by no means uniform throughout the nation. For native 
white married women living to age fifty the proportion varied from 10.6 
per cent in the Mountain States to 23.0 per cent in the Middle Atlantic 
States, and 26.4 , per e^t in the Pacific States. Even within divisions 
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there were large differences. In New England, Vermont was low, with 
16.4 per cent, and Rhode Island high, with 23.1 per cent. There was 
not much variation within the Middle Atlantic division, but in the East 
North Central division Wisconsin had only about half as high a proportion 
of childless women (13.0 per cent) as Indiana (25.7 per cent). The 
extreme low is found in Arizopa (2.7 per cent) and the high in Washington 
(27.0 per cent), just ten times as high. In general it appears that the 
industrialized Northeast ^nd the Pacific States have a higher proportion 
of childless women than the South and the region between the Mississippi 
to the Pacific States. On account of the deficiencies in the vital statistics 
of some of the states the differences just given may have a certain amount 
of error, but there can be no reasonable doubt that there are wide differ- 
ences in the proportion of childless women in different parts of the 
country and probably in different classes of the population. 

In a study of fertility in a section of Brooklyn (Bush wick) in 1933 
Kiser (6) found that 12 per cent of the native white wives and 8 per cent 
of the foreign-born wives under fifty years of age and married 10 years 
or more had had no children. In the more representative study of 
New York City just cited he found that 11 per cent of the native wives 
and 7 per cent of the foreign-born wives (9 per cent of all wives) of this 
age and marital group were childless. These studies all show that child- 
less wives constitute a very significant proportion of all wives in the 
United States and they give some reason to believe that the proportion 
is increasing. 

In general, European studies on childlessness, where comparable 
with the American studies cited above, show proportions more like those 
found by Hill, Notestein, Lotka, and Whelpton than those found by 
Kiser in New York City, as the following citations indicate. 

In 1901 Korosy (7) found that in Budapest 22.3 per cent of the mar- 
riages broken by death (1879-1900) where the women had been married 

10 years or more were childless. Even where the marriage had endured 
30 years or more 16.6 per cent were childless. In Copenhagen in 1900, 
where the average duration of marriage was 13^ to 1534 years, the 
proportion of sterile wives varied from 9 per cent among workers to 

11 per cent among government employees and professional families 
(11, p. 219*). In three sections of Paris, where the women were married 
at twenty to twenty-five years of age and had been married 15 years, the 
proportions of families without living children varied from 14 per cent 
in a workers’ section to 21 per cent in a section classed as comfortable 
and to 23 per cent in a rich quarter. By size of community it was found 
that, in 1901, of the couples in France married more than 15 years, 
9.6 per cent of those in communities under 2,000, 10.5 per cent in com- 
munities of 2,000 to 50,000, 14.5 per cent in those of 50,000 to 100,000, 
16,9 per cent in cities of over 100,000, excepting Paris, and 17.4 per cent 
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in Paris, had no living child (11, p. 213*). Having no liring child is not 
the same as childlessness but clearly the proportion of childlessness 
varied greatly in different types of communities. 

Data on number of children borne by each woman were collected in 
the 1912 census of Eumania (16, p. 102). The results are of much 
interest, since they throw light on the proportions of childless women in 
the rural and urban segments of the population. Of the rural women in 
Eumania who were married, widowed, and divorced and aged thirty-five 
to thirty-nine at the census only 5.4 per cent were childless, while in 
urban communities the proportion^ was 18.2 per cent. This age class is 
used here as showing near the minimum of childlessness because at this 
age women generally have been married long enough^to have children 
if they are going to. But since the married, widowed, and divorced 
women are all classed together this figure is not quite the minimum for 
married women who have spent 10 years or more in wedlock. 

Since a smaller proportion of older women were childless it seems 
probable that childlessness had been increasing prior to 1912. , 

A study of a similar nature was made in connection vith the 1931 
census in Italy (5, 1931). Fortunately several important factors were 
controlled carefully. The following data refer to women married under 
twenty-five years of age who had lived with their husbands until the'" 
time of the census (1931) and were forty-five or over at that time. In 
the whole of Italy 5.2 per cent of such women were childless, but the 
proportion childless varied from 4.0 per cent among people attached to 
agriculture to 9.2 per cent among professional people, with farm laborers 
having 4.9 per cent childless and white-collar workers (other than profes- 
sional) 8.5 per cent. For all married women forty-five and over at the 
time of the census the proportion childless was 9 per cent, or about 
three-fourths greater than for women married under twenty-five. 

The study of fertility carried out in connection with the 1911 census 
in England and Wales showed that 16.2 per cent of the married women 
over forty-five had never had a child (XI, 8, p. xliii). This is one of the 
highest proportions known to the writer for an entire country but is not 
surprising if we wiU remember that England and Wales are more urban- 
ized than any other large country and that the proportion of childlessness 
among urban women is generally much higher than among rural women. 
The following table is of interest as showing the proportion of childless 
women in England and Wales in 1911 both by time of marriage and by 
age at marriage. It shows that, regardless of the date at which the 
marriage took place, the proportion of childlessness increased rapidly 
when married after age twenty-five. 

The 1933 German data throw more light on childlessness in that 
country than do the data for most other countries, since both the age at 
marriage and the duration of the marriage are known (XI, 7). These 
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Table 76. — ^Percentage of Sterile Marriages by Time of Marriage and Age at 
Marriage op Wife, England and Wales, 1911 (xi, 8, Part 2, p. xlv) 


Date of marriage 

15-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30-34 

35-44 

Before 1851 

4.7 

5.4 

7.3 



1851-1860 

4.0 

5.9 

8,6 

13.6 ! 

.... 

1861-1870 

3.5 

5.8 

9.8 

15.8 

29.9 

1871-1880 

3.2 

5.5 

10.3 

17.1 

38.2 

1881-1885 

3.2 

5.5 

10.4 

18.9 

42.8 

1886-1890 


5.7 

11.3 I 

20.8 

47.1 

1891-1895 

. . . « 


11.6 

21.8 

51 0 

1896-1901 




23.4 

52.8 


data show that (a) the proportion of childless wives has been increasing 
since early in this century and has been increasing far more rapidly in 
large cities than in rural areas; (6) the proportion of childless wives has 
long been much higher in the large cities than in rural areas; (c) the 
proportion of childless wives mounts very rapidly as age at marriage 
increases, especially above twenty-five, there being little difference in 
ra;te of increase between rural areas and large cities; (d) in the same areas 
there is little difference in the proportions of childlessness among Evangel- 
ical and Catholic populations; (e) the proportion of childless women 
increases steadily and rapidly as social status improves, social status 
being measured here by type of occupation, beginning with the peasantry 
and agricultural labor as the lowest and proceeding to the professions 
and those of independent means; (f) landowners' wives, regardless of social 
status, have a lower proportion of childlessness than wives of nonland- 
owners; {g) there is very little difference in proportions of wives childless 
within the same social class where women do and do not help their 
husbands at their work, but where women are themselves the enterprisers 
the proportion childless mounts rapidly; {h) finally, it appears that 
recently the proportion of childless wives has been mounting rapidly if 
it can be assumed that women married 10 to 15 years and still childless 
at the time of the 1933 census will never have a child. The proportion 
of wives married in 1918 and childless in 1933 was 17.4 per cent and of 
those married in 1923 the percentage was 21.8. Clearly childlessness 
is becoming a very important factor in the growth of the population in 
Germany just as it had already become of great importance in England 
and Wales, as shown by the 1911 data given above. ^ 


^ Questions for this chapter combined with those of Chap. XIII, p. 215. 



CHAPTER XIII 

FACTORS IN THE DECLINE OF THE BIRTH RATE {Continued) 

With a growing proportion of childless wives and with large differ- 
entials in childlessness, as shown in the preceding chapter, it would be of 
much interest to know the relative importance of voluntary and involun- 
tary factors in producing childlessness. 

1. Voluntary and Involuntary Childlessness 

Unfortunately very few studies have been made which throw any 
light on this point and these few are contradictory and, therefore, incon- 
clusive. They are, however, of such importance that the results vili 
be given briefly. Lorimer and Osborn (9) analyzed 60 cases of childless 
women of completed fertility and concluded that from two-thirds to 
three-fourths of them were involuntarily childless. On the other hand, 
Popenoe concluded from his investigations of childless women that 
about two-thirds of them were voluntarily so. Neither of the groups^ 
of women just referred"' to can be considered typical of any considerable 
part of the population, hence the authors are careful not to draw any 
definite conclusions and strongly emphasize the need for more study 
along this line. 

Kiser (6) has recently studied a group of childless women in New York 
City consisting of white wives under fifty years of age and married 10 
years or more. It will be impossible to describe this study in detail here, 
but his results are of unusual interest because the investigation was set up 
especially to determine the proportions of voluntary and involuntary 
childlessness and was controlled much more carefully than was possible 
in the two studies just noted. In this study it is shown that, of 291 
women who had never been pregnant, 217, or 77.8 per cent, had never 
practiced contraception and that 187 of them, or 66.8 per cent, expressed 
themselves as disappointed in not having children. Furthermore, 
157 women, or 57.3 per cent, had sought medical advice to overcome 
their childlessness. In addition there were 90 women who had been 
pregnant but who had never borne a child; thus of 381 childless women 
whose pregnancy history was known 76.4 per cent had never been preg- 
nant and 57 per cent had never practiced contraception as far as is 
certainly known, since the 90 who had been pregnant but had not borne 
a child did not report on the practice of contraception. 

As Kiser points out, there is some evidence that these women married 
somewhat later in life than the average woman in the same communiti^ 
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and tHs may have had some influence in raising the proportion of invol- 
untary childlessness among them, but he thinks this could not have been 
very great since really late marriages (of women over forty) were excluded 
by the method of selection employed, Kiser also calls attention to the 
fact that these women were married between 1905 and 1927 and that 
the importance of contraception in producing childlessness may have 
changed in recent years. His “tentative conclusion is that, however 
prevalent may be the practice of contraception for purposes of postponing 
and spacing pregnancies, such practices cannot be held responsible for 
any major share of existing permanent childlessness/^ 

This conclusion seems' to the writer to go a little beyond his data in 
view of the fact that there were 30 other childless women of whom neither 
the pregnancy history nor the contraceptive practice was known and in 
view of the lack of c^tainty whether this group of women was truly 
representative of the childless women in the city as regards the propor- 
tions of voluntary and involuntary childlessness. 

In ^ study on factors affecting fertility now under way in Indianapolis 
it was found that 14.3 per cent of the native white couples married 12 to 
14 years were childless. Of the couples in this childless group interviewed 
in detail at date of writing 30 out of 83, or 36 per cent, were voluntarily 
^'childless. This is certainly an important proportion of all childless 
women and if it holds throughout the study it would be impossible to 
maintain for this group, as Kiser does for his, that contraceptive practices 
“cannot be hHd responsible for any major share of existing permanent 
childlessness.^' 

Drs. Reynolds and Macomber (15), who have specialized in the 
removal of obstacles to fertility, believe that in the United States from 
10 to 12 per cent of all marriages are involuntarily sterile. This would 
probably amount to two-thirds or three-fourths of all childless marriages. 
They do not give any satisfactory evidence for this belief, and one wonders 
whether they are not biased in their estimates by the type of medical 
practice in which they specialize. At present, then, it is quite impossible 
to do more than guess at the proportion of childless marriages which are 
voluntary but certainly volimtary childlessness cannot be dismissed as 
unimportant until more evidence is gathered. On the other hand, it 
appears that the amount of involimtary childlessness is large and is prob- 
ably on the increase and may much exceed the lower limits of childless- 
ness shown by some of the studies cited above, namely, from 3 to 5 per 
cent of all married women. It is greatly to be hoped that there will soon 
be more conclusive evidence regarding the part played by the voluntary 
control of conception in producing childlessness. 

If most of the sterile marriages are involuntarily so, as some physicians 
seem to think and as Kiser's data indicate, then the growth in childless- 
ness would seem to lend support to some such theory as Herbert Spencer's, 
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bo the effect that, as civilization evolves and life becomes more complex, 
individuation proceeds apace, and man^s reproductive capacity becomes 
weaker. This view assumes that a fundamental biological change is 
taking place in man which renders him less and less capable of reproducing 
himself. It seems unlikely, however, that in a generation or two any 
such basic biological change would take placS. Before Spencer^s theory 
can be accepted as established we must have evidence that fertility is 
declining independently of man’s interference With it (contraception); 
also that the class differentials discussed above are not only involuntary 
but are not connected with the different modes of living which character- 
ize different classes and groups. ^ • 

Pearl’s findings regarding the effectiveness of contraception seem 
to indicate that where contraception is never practiced there is no 
difference in the fertility of different economic groups except such as can 
be accounted for by differences in age at marriage (14). Furthermore, 
the English data given above show no significant change during almost 
half a century in the proportion of childless women when they were 
married under twenty-five. The German data from the census ol 1933 
show that in rural areas the proportion of childless wives married in 1907 
and earlier was 6.7 per cent; in 1899 and earlier it was 6.5 per cent and 
had only increased to 7.9 per cent for those married in 1913. On the ^ 
other hand, childless women living in cities of over 100,000 increased 
from 10.7 per cent for those married in 1899 and earlier to 11.8 per cent 
for those married in 1907 and earlier, and to 16.9 per cent for those 
married in 1913. Such large changes in the proportion of childless women 
within a few years can scarcely be attributed to fundamental biological 
changes. At most it would seem that the recent increase in childlessness 
and the decrease in the size of the average family, if they are involuntary, 
would have to be attributed to some physiological change in reproductive 
capacity taking place in certain individuals and groups owing to their 
mode of life and not to basic biological changes in the race. 

In view of this situation special attention should be paid to the opera- 
tion of environmental factors which might reduce the fertility of indi- 
viduals and groups. Gynecologists who are making a specialty of 
treating sterility frequently point out that abnormal methods of living — 
for example, very sedentary habits, the eating of soft, rich, prepared foods 
and too much of them, the living of a rather tense nervous life, and so 
forth — often lead to sterility. What they appear to mean may be put 
thus: Man became man and developed his natural reproductive capacity 
while living an active and more or less dangerous life in the open; in 
fact, he has always lived an active life in the open until the last few 
decades. It is not surprising, therefore, that we should find individual 
reproductive capacity frequently deranged as a consequence of the 
unwonted urban mode of life which so many of us have adopted. It 
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may very well be that men are not able to adopt this new mode of life 
and yet maintain their reproductive vigor. But it should be made clear 
that this derangement of individual physiological harmony is by no means 
the same thing as a general decline in the fecundity of the race due to 
increasing individuation in all classes and groups. It is due to the failure 
of individuals and groups to make a^satisfactory adjustment to changes in 
environment and, presumably, is within man^s control, while basic 
biological changes are hot. Thus, even though it may turn out that a 
considerable portion of the decline in fertility (both increase in childless- 
ness and decline in size of family) during the last half century is involun- 
tary, this does not meah that we can do nothing about it. It means 
rather that we have not yet learned to adjust our manner of living to the 
new conditions which have arisen in our transition from a predominantly 
agricultural society to^a more urbanized society. 

2. General Conditions Favoring Voluntary Control op 
Size of Family 

As was pointed out above, man has always exercised more or less con- 
trol over his growth in numbers, the amount of control varying from 
people to people and from age to age. The methods by which this con- 
•►trol was exercised have also varied greatly in accordance with the customs 
and traditions of each people, but in the past they have not generally 
involved any large measure of conception control. In the West a very 
small amount of restrictive control of any kind had been exercised by 
social attitudes for some centuries prior to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Thus it came about that as soon as science showed how deaths 
from certain causes could be prevented, and ample food was available, 
the population grew enormously. But it seems obvious as we look back 
that this was an unusual situation which could not be expected to endure 
long. Man was certain to attempt a new adaptation of his growth 
in the changing economic and social conditions in which he found himself ; 
for no limited area, nor even the world as a whole, could long support 
the rate of growth which ensued upon the application of science to the 
reduction of the death rate and to the use of steam ii^the production and 
distribution of goods. Under these conditions rates of increase in some 
instances rose to incredible heights, perhaps 26 to 30 in the thousand 
each year in some parts of the American colonies, thus doubling the 
population in 23 to 28 years. Even today we find rates of increase of 
20 or more reported for Palestine and Formosa and for parts of the Soviet 
Union, while rates in the high teens are by no means uncommon. 

It is not surprising that as man gained a new measure of control over 
his death rate he should begin to tamper with his birth rate. When out of 
eight or ten children born only four or five survived to maturity, and such 
fearful mortality was accepted as inevitable, there was little urge to con- 
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trol births. Thus in India in 1901 only 4.9 females out of each 10 born 
lived to fifteen years of age, that is, to the beginning of the childbearing 
age, and only 2.5 survived to forty-five, the end of childbearing. Condi- 
tions had improved appreciably for children by 1931, when 5.7 reached 
fifteen but the number that reached forty-five only increased to 2.6. In 
Sweden, on the other hand, in 1931 to 1936 out of 10 girls born 9.3 
reached fifteen, 9.2 reached twenty, and 8.4 lived to forty-five. The 
situation in India even in 1901 was probably a slight improvement upon 
what was practically universal before the advent of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion and the development of modern sanitary and medical services; that 
in Sweden represents what has happened since these changes. It is quite 
obvious that Sweden can have a much lower birth rate than India and 
yet maintain the same rate of increase. Since we live irf a world having 
limited resources, we must either prepare for an early return of the days 
of high death rates or bring our birth rates to very nearly the same level 
as our death rates. A population of 2.2 billions with even a small increase 
would soon fill the world to overflowing. 

It may seem a far cry from these rather general reflections upon birth 
control to the understanding of the reasons why the A^s, the R^s, and the 
C^s have one, two, or three children rather than six to ten, yet such is 
not the case. It is true, of course, that the idea of making a new adapta- 
tion to changed social conditions does not have much to do with the A^s 
limiting their family to two children, but we must recognize that the 
knowledge of contraception which the A^s possess as well as the viU to 
make use of this knowledge is an outgrowth of the conditions in which 
they live. Their conduct in this respect can be understood only if we see 
it in its proper setting. So, while it is quite true that the A's, the R^s, 
and all the rest of us are motivated in our conduct by definite tangible 
situations and events, yet these definite situations and events take their 
significance from the total social situation of which they are a part. They 
are not isolated events in the lives of individuals. 

3. Ambition to Change Status 

We have seen above that the birth rate is higher among agriculturists 
than among city people; and that, as between groups in the city, it is 
generally higher among the laborers and hand workers than among those 
who hold white-collar jobs. How can these differences in size of families 
be explained? If the decline in the birth rate is assumed to be in a large 
measure voluntary, the most general explanation of the present birth 
differentials is probably to be found in the unequal strength of the urge 
among different social groups to change their social and economic status, 
or the desire to retain for themselves and their children the advantages 
of a satisfactory status which has already been acquired. 
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It requires no argument to convince most of us that in the industrial 
civilization of today a very great urge develops in vast numbers of people 
to change their social and economic status. Agriculture is no longer the 
chief concern of most Western lands. It no longer absorbs the major 
part of the energy of men as it formerly did. The demand for its products 
is declining as compared vdth the demand for manufactured products; 
hence, we have had a surplus population in agriculture in many Western 
countries during the last several decades. This surplus population 
turned to the cities to find employment, and this has resulted in a disrup- 
tion of the traditional modes of life for vast numbers of people. The 
world has never known anything comparable to this uprooting of people 
from the country and moving them into cities. 

All over the* Western world a very large part of the city dwellers of 
today are either migrants themselves or the children of migrants. Migra- 
tion necessarily involves the individual in many changes — changes in 
occupation, in social and economic status, in religious interests, in group 
controls, and in many other aspects of conduct. In fact, a whole new 
outlook on life inevitably follows upon the disruption of the customary 
modes of conduct accompanying the movement to urban and industrial 
centers. In this situation the scramble among newcomers for a new 
status is necessarily very intense. In the writer^s opinion this effort to 
acquire a new status, which will also be a better status, at least eco- 
nomically, lies at the base of much of the recent decline of the birth 
rate in indxistrialized lands. Moreover, even where a desired status 
has been achieved it is often such a bitter struggle to maintain it 
and to pass it on to one^s children that this can only be done if children 
are few. 

Since we have today a larger group of people than ever before who feel 
oppressed and humiliated by the differences between their actual stand- 
ards of living and the standards of more favored groups to which they 
would like to attain, and since to have a small family, or none at all, is 
for the majority the surest aid in the attainment or the maintenance 
of the desired status, we have a tremendous urge toward family limitation 
which did not exist in past times. If we use the term ‘^ambition” to 
describe the state of mind aroused in people by the desire to bridge the 
gap between their actual status and that which they would like and 
by the will to maintain and transmit to their children a more or less 
enviable position already achieved, then, in the author's opinion, personal 
ambition is a basic cause of the decline in the birth rate. If, further, it 
can be shown how ambition varies in different groups and that the 
number of children in many cases has a direct influence upon the 
attainment of one's ambition, we shall have made some progress in 
proving that ambition is an important factor in the decline of the 
birth rate. 
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4. Reasons foe the Differential Birth Rate between 
Country and City 

One of the most important differentials in the birth rate is that between 
country people and city people. Are there in these groups differences in 
ambition, the attainment of which might be uffected by the size of tlie 
family? If so, what are they and how would they be likely to influence 
reproduction? 

Attention has been called to the fact that a large proportion of city 
dwellers are newcomers. They or their parents have moved from smaller 
rural or semirural communities to thb cities. In? making this move they 
have definitely broken with the past and have put themselves in a new 
situation where traditional beliefs and modes of conduct Jtvail them little 
in making the necessary adjustments to the new life. In a very real 
sense their attitudes of mind have been disorganized, and they must work 
out a new mode of life — reorganize their modes of conduct. Under such 
conditions they are open to a vast number of new suggestions which will 
never be presented to their rural cousins who remain on the land. They 
see differences in modes of living, in incomes, in types of work, in position, 
in power wielded, in leisure, and in opportunity, of which the rural 
dweller is only slowly becoming conscious. The differentiations in city 
life are so numerous and s*o striking as compared with those in the country 
that they excite desires to do, to achieve, and to possess, which are 
certainly less intense in the countryman. The countrymarb still lives a 
more or less routine life, and traditional modes of conduct stiU enable 
him to meet most situations and gain the approval of his fellows. 

The farmer who carries on in about the same way as his father, does a 
good job of looking after his land and stock, and provides for his family 
in reasonable fashion will be approved of by his community. He is 
certainly not regarded as a failure if he does not double or quadruple his 
father’s acres and does not otherwise display a consuming ambition to 
get ahead economically or socially. 

It is much the same with the country woman. She will meet with the 
approval of her f amil y and her community if she is a good mother and 
homemaker. She will not be judged to anything like the same extent 
as the city woman by the way her house is furnished, the clothes she 
wears, the social items about her in the newspaper, and many other 
external signs of success. She can still devote her entire energy to her 
home and her family and feel that she is achieving her full measure of 
personal development. On the other hand, th e .. d t 5L.W ima ^^ 
distracting.. contacts — contacts which make her less sure of traditional 
values and less willing to devote her entire energies to home and children. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that as between the farmer and the city 
dweller there are a great many more of the latter who find that rearing a 
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fair-sized family interferes seriously with the attainment of their ambi- 
tions. The farmer’s ambition in most cases is quite modest. He can be 
a good farmer and rear a good-sized family where the young man in the 
city is utterly swamped with a family of like size. The economic and 
social handicap of the young couple in the city with three or four children 
as compared with the childless couple with a wife at work is so obvious 
that it does not need arguing. 

Likewise, the woman who undertakes to rear her children in the city 
on a small income and in crowded quarters will feel much more inclined 
to restrict her family than will the country woman. The difficulties of 
rearing children are inea^-itably greater in the city than in the country. 
It cannot be otherwise with the differences in space available at home 
and for play and with the differences in modes of living. 

Then, too, the very nature of much city work is that it requires a long 
period of rather intensive training and that incomes are small until one 
becomes well established. Since most young people are ambitious to live 
as do other members of their class, and since in a great many cases they 
canndt possibly do so if they have children, many of them find it decidedly 
advantageous to postpone children until they see the way clear to the 
achievement of their ambitions, and then they want only one or two, if 
they are not too old to have children at all. 

In the country the young man is quite as likely to be able to start his 
family in his early twenties as he will ever be. His physical vigor is near 
the maximum, and he has acquired suflS.cient training to enable him to 
handle his job satisfactorily. Furthermore, not only is a wife at home 
not a handicap to his success, as so often is the case in the city, but she is 
equivalent to the working wife in the city. She contributes not only 
to the comfort of life but also to the economic prosperity of the family. 
And, since she must be at home practically all the time in any event, she 
is less interested in postponing children until a more convenient time. 

These differences in the influence of ambition upon the size of the 
family apply particularly to the differences between farmers and the 
white-collar workers; and, of course, it is between just these groups that 
we find the greatest differentials in the birth rate. There are, however, 
certain general differences between city life and country life which apply 
to all classes of people in the city, and perhaps we should call attention 
to these differences before discussing the reasons for the differential birth 
rates of the several economic classes within the city. 

In the first place the rural family and the urban one are organized on 
quite a different basis. On the farm the family is still the economic and 
social unit, to a considerable extent. It is true that this is somewhat less 
the case today than it was a generation ago, but, even so, the farm family 
has a unity quite lacking in city families. All members of the farm 
family work at a common task, and each can readily see that his particular 
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work contributes to the welfare of all and that in return he receives from 
the others things and services which make his life more pleasant. Besides, 
the social life of country communities is still organized to a greater or 
lesser extent on the family unit. There is family visiting, and family 
picnics are not uncommon. Children are taken for granted and are 
provided for in the social activities of the community. This is changing 
somewhat, but the disintegration of the family has not progressed any- 
thing like so far in the country as in the city. , The divorce statistics 
show this from one angle. 

Then, too, we must remember that general farming is a 365-day job 
and that 8-hour days are unknown 'during the greater part of the year. 
The farmer must be at home all the time. He can seldom take a real 
vacation. Since the farmer and his wife must be at home in any event 
to look after crops and stock, they do.jio t find that„ children- add 
' materially to their immobility . In the case of c^ty people, however, 
children do add enormously to their immobility, and, if it chances that 
travel is one of the things desired, we certainly have here a strong motive 
for family limitation which has been largely absent among farmers in 
the past. 

The convenience of bachelor living in the city for both men and 
women must also be a factor of some importance in determining whether 
or not one will marry and the age at which marriage will take place. 
In this country only 72.0 per cent of ail urban women over fifteen years of 
age are married, widowed, or divorced, while among rural^ women the 
percentage is 75.7. For men the percentages are 66.1 and 65.3, respec- 
tively — a slight preponderance in favor of the urban males. Among the 
farm population the percentage married is even greater, if we may judge 
from the data for eight counties of which a special study was made 
(21, p. 161). Clearly the fact that congenial occupations for women, 
aside from homemaking, are found largely in the city and the fact that 
they can live more comfortably there if single have some effect upon 
their inclination to marry. 

The differences between the coimtry and the city in the matter of 
work for the childre n are also of importance in determining their differ- 
ential birth rates. In the city, even among hand workers, there is very 
little opportunity for the children to engage in any profitable work 
which will also be good for them physically and morally. If they work 
at all, they must do so away from home where they cannot be supervised 
by the parents and where the parents have little or no control over the 
conditions of work or their companions while at work. This undoubtedly 
increases the economic cost of children in the city, and it also adds to the 
moral responsibility of the parents without providing them with means of 
discharging it to their own satisfaction. Certainly, the country dweller 
who can provide occupation at home for his children in their leisure time 
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has less to worry about and will, therefore, be somewhat less reluctant 
to incur the responsibilities of a fair~sized family than the city dweller of 
similar economic status. 

In pointing out the differences between the country and the city which 
make for smaller families in the latter we should not forget that informa- 
tion rega rding: contraceptives is far more widely .dUssemi nated in th a cities 
than in the country, particularly '"the more backward rural areas. No 
doubt many country people who do not now restrict the size of their 
families will do so as soon as they learn how. The differences between 
various sections of the country as shown in ratios of children to women in 
Tables 57 and 58 (Chap. XI) seem to prove definitely that contraception 
is now being practiced in certain rural areas to a considerable extent. 
There can be iittle doubt that, before long, it will become as general 
in the country as in the city. But even so, it is not likely that the restric- 
tion will ever be so dtastic in the country as in many sections of our city 
population, for children will always interfere less with country people^s 
living as they want to than with city people^s living as they want to. It 
cost^less, physically as well as economically, to rear children where there 
is plenty of space and where their play can be supervised from the kitchen 
door than it does in congested areas with inadequate playgrounds and 
those at a distance from home. The city as organized today is primarily 
a work and recreation place for the vigorous adult. It is not organized to 
care for child life. Children are not of the essence of the city. The 
things doneJFor them are afterthoughts, and generally they are very badly 
done. This failure of the city to provide for the needs of children must 
discourage many people from rearing any but the smallest families. 

5. Reasons eoe the Differential Birth Rate in Cities 

If we turn to the consideration of the differences in birth rates between 
groups or classes within the city, we shall find that these differences, too, 
can be explained to a significant degree by the way in which children affec t 
“ jihe atta inment of ambitions by members of the differ ent grou ps. It will 
be recalled that, in general, unskilled laborers have the largest families and 
that they decline in size as we pass from this group to the semiskilled, 
skilled, and white-collar occupations, the clerical workers apparently hav- 
ing the smallest families of all. 

It will scarcely be questioned that there is far more ambition in the 
white-collar group than in the hand-working groups. In the white-collar 
group there is a large proportion who wish in one way or another to change 
or improve their position or who have to strive so hard to maintain their 
present status that the additional expense involved in rearing more than 
one or two children is likely to prove an insuperable handicap unless 
income can be increased proportionally or even more than proportionally. 
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For most of these people it is far easier to keep the family small and thus 
have more to spend per capita than to increase their income; it is also a 
more certain way to assure oneself of the future. For most urban dwellers 
mere existence depends upon such a variety of vicissitudes — employment, 
prices, ability to continue at work, employer-employee relations, and so 
forth — over which the individual has little control, that each additional 
child adds considerably not only to4he difl&culty of maintaining present 
status and getting ahead but to the precariousness of the future. 

The extent to which life is complicated by children and particularly by 
more than one or two would seem to vary more or less directly with the 
difference between the way one w^nts to live and the kind of start he 
wants to give his children on the one hand, and the means at his disposal 
on the other. It is obvious that the hand laborer, who has a very modest 
manner of life to maintain and whose children are generally expected to 
follow the same pattern of living, has less incenMve to keep his family 
small than the clerical worker, who gets as little or even less income but 
has to dress better and is expected to live in a higher rent area and in 
other ways to appear to live on a higher scale. If, in addition, the,clerical 
worker, feeling the general insignificance of his position more than the 
laborer because of his closer contact with the better paid managerial 
group, decides that his children must have a rather long and expensive 
training for a better job, he has a further strong incentive to keep the 
family small. This situation prevails very widely in the white-collar class 
but, of course, is by no means absent in the more ambitious laborers, 
while it is a very important factor in the middle-income groups somewhat 
above the clerical level but below the well-paid groups, say in that group 
with incomes of $2,000 to $4,000. 

How differences in ambition operate can readily be seen if we examine 
the situation in the professions as regards the effect of children upon the 
advancement of the parents and on the prospects of the children them- 
selves. In the first place marriage is relatively late in this class. In 
addition, in most cases even one or two children early in marriage make 
matters more difficult for the young couple, wffiile three or four children 
are quite likely to render the attainment of the desired status extremely 
difficult and often quite impossible. The P^ipd of training for the prcn 
fessions has increased in length until the man who has a sufficient income 
t oTive ^a^heis expected to live a nd support a 

by the tim e he is l^he rule. The period 

of training includes not only the actual time spent in school but also 
the time spent as a ^^cub’’ understudy to someone who has already 
arrived’^ or, if an independent practitioner, the period during which a 
pa3dng clientele is being built up. In the meantime the desire to live 
well, to travel, to be free to go and come as seems best for one's advance- 
ment, and a hundred other concrete desires make it necessary to choose 
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between children and those other things. That the decision is often 
against the baby goes without saying. 

The same general type of situation, but with circumstances somewhat 
altered, is presented to most yoimg couples where the husband is entering 
business. Children early in life are a considerable handicap, and three 
or four of them quite generally make it necessary to hve more modestly 
than is desired. Here as in the professions the young man generally has 
a relatively small income during the years when the couple should 
(biologically) be having its children. Comfort and security are not 
generally attained (if at all) until it is too late to add to the family. 
The maximum income in most of thej^etter paid jobs does not come until 
forty or later, at whicli time there is little likelihood of additional 
children. 

In the hand-working groups, on the other hand, maximum earning 
power is generally attained at a relatively early age, perhaps in the age 
period twenty to twenty-five. This means that the most desirable time 
for having cMdren both biologically and economically coincide to a larger 
extent in this group than in the professional and business groups. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that up to the present the smaller families are 
found in the better paid and more ambitious groups. This may not 
remain so indefinitely, for certainly there are many other motives than 
ambition, even when defined thus broadly, leading people to desire only 
one or two children. But since we know only a little about the reasons 
which are actuaUy effective in keeping families small in different classes 
and in different areas it will not pay to speculate at much length on other 
motives. It may be of some interest, however, to append a list of 
hypotheses on the social and psychological factors affecting fertility which 
form the basis of an investigation now being carried on by a group of 
populationists and psychologists of which the writer is a member. 

1. The greater the difference between the actual level of living and 
^the standard of living desired the smaller the family. 

2. Economic insecurity encourages smaller families. 

3. The higher the socioeconomic status the smaller the family. 

4. The doubling up of families in living quarters encourages smaller 
families. 

5. People who manifest a strong interest in, and a liking for, home 
and/or children have larger families than those .who show no special 
interest in this direction. 

6. The family in which the wife and/or husband feel that the children 
confine her and/or him too much to the home or interfere with personal 
freedom will be smaller than where this is not the case. 

7. Among two-child planned families the desire to give an only 
child a playmate and to insure against childlessness is an important reason 
for having a second child. 
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8. The desire for children of both sexes frequently is cause of a third 
or later birth. 

9. The size, type, and location of the communit}" in which people 
live affect the size of the family. 

10. Family and cliildhood patterns and attitudes affect the size of the 
family. 

11. Families of couples who are tyaditionally minded are larger than 
those of people who are not. 

^ 12. Families of couples who are interested in religion are larger than 

those of people who are not. 

^ 13. Satisfactory personal adjustment in life encourages larger families. 

14. Couples w^ho plan other aspects of thei/ lives tend to plan their 
families and to have smaller families. 

15. The need for ego extension is an incentive to have children. 

/ 16. The member of the couple who is, in general, dominant tends 

also to be dominant in determining the size of the family. 

X 17. People who think children impair marital adjustment are likely 
to have small families, especially if they think their marital adjustment 
is poor. 

/ 18. Poor health of wife or husband encom-ages smaller families. 

19. Poor health of children encourages smaller families. 
n/" 20. Women who fear childbirth have smaller families than those who 
do not. 

X 21. People who have had a happy childhood have larger families than 
those whose childhood was unhappy. 

22. People who are ^^good sports^' have larger families than those 
who are ^^poor sports.’’ 

23. People who are optimistic have larger families than those who are 
pessimistic. 

Even this list is not complete, and certainly the study referred to will 
not definitely establish or reject most of these hypotheses; but it will serve 
to show something of the complexity of the factors which are believed to 
have something to do with the decline in the birth rate in the last half 
century. There can be no doubt, however, that if we knew how far 
these various motives were operative we should have made some progress 
in understanding the current processes of population growth. Like 
economic processes and the processes of social control in general, the 
processes of population growth — the social control of the birth rate — are 
becoming more and more complex. This makes it all the more needful 
to study these processes carefully if we should ever want to undertake 
the control of our own growth in order to enhance our welfare. 
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Questions 

1. Of what importance are age at marriage and proportion married as causes of 
the decline in the birth rate? Illustrate i? possible from the history of your own 
family. 

2. How would you account for changes in age at marriage^and proportion 
married? 

3. Is voluntary sterility increasing? Can you suggest reJtsons in support of your 
answer? 

4. Is it wrong to control the size of family? Is there anything “unnatural” 
about it? WTiy ? WTiat is the attitude of your home community in this matter? 

5. Describe the kind of social order in which ambition to change status is strong. 
Why is it stronger in some communities than in others? Give concrete illustrations in 
support of your answer. 

6. What are the reasons for the differential birth rate between country and city? 
Are present differences likely to remain? Why? 

7. What are the reasons for the differential birth rate within the city? Give 
examples from personal knowledge if possible. 

8. Is there any motive for birth control in a community where the opportunity 
to change social status is greatly limited? Is it as potent a motive as in a more 
dynamic society? Give reasons for your answer. 

9. Is it advisable to start a crusade against the “woman movement” in order to 
avert possible race suicide? Explain your answer. 

10. Discuss the influence of religion on the birth rate. Is this influence likely to 
change in the near future? Why? 

11. See if you can find what the dominating motives were for family limitation in 
particular cases from talking with your parents and friends. 

12. How many children woiold you like to have? Give reasons. 

IS. Rank the hypotheses given above in the order of importance as they appear 
to you. Read them over carefully several times before doiog so. WThy is it important 
to understand the motives determining the size of the family? 

14. Write an essay of 500 words telling why you ranked the first two hypotheses 
as you did. 



CHAPTER XIV 

e 

THE DE'aTH RATEi 


The data on crude death rates for the leading countries of the world 
are given in Table 77. Here, as in the case of birth rates, the gaps are 
numerous and important and emphasize how little we really know regard- 
ing the movement of population in the world as a whole. Then, too, 
there are still considerable inaccuracies in the data for many countries 



Fig. 29. — Crude death rates of selected countries, 1808 to 1939. (Based on Table 77.) 


These inaccuracies are due chiefly to omissions, except in those countries 
where population is estimated. Here, obviously, errors of estimate will 
also affect the accuracy of the rates. Errors in the death rate are, how- 
ever, generally less than in the birth rate, for in the nature of the case it 
is easier to register deaths than births. But in spite of the incomplete 
condition of statistics on deaths in many countries, there are several 
important facts of general interest shown by the data in Table 77 and by 
Fig. 29. 

It is clear at a glance that apart from fluctuations which may be 
readily explained — ^for example, by epidemics, war, and crop shortages — 

^ For a more detailed discussion of many of the matters treated in this chapter as 
they concern the United States see IX, 17; also VIII, 9. General references; 1, 4, 8. 
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Table 77 . — ^Average Crude Death Rates op the World, 1808 to 1939 ^ 


Year 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bul- 

garia 

Den- 

mark 

England 

and 

Wales 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Ireland 

1935-1939 

13.9 


13.0 

13.9 

10.6 

12 0 

13.22 

15.6 

11 9 

14.3 

14.3 

1928-1932 

14.1 


13.6 

16.7 

11.1 


12.2 

13.5 

16.4 

11.5 

17.0 

14 4* 

1918-1922 

18.42 


15.5 

25 

.3 

12.4 

13.7 

18 3 

20.0 

16.7 

22. 

1 

15.9 

1908-1912 

19.8 


15.8 

23.2 

13.4 


14 2 

16.9 

*18 5 

16 9 



17.0 

1898-1902 

22.7 


IS 0 

23.4 

16.0 


17 4 

i 19.6 

20.7 

20 8 



18 2 

1888-1892 

26.5 


20.6 

25 

.1 

19.3 


19.0 

20 8 

22 2 

23 9 



18 3 

1878-1882 

28.7 


21.4 



19.2 


20 3 

23.0 

22.4 

25.8 



18.6 

1868-1872 



23.9 



19.0 


22.2 

31.7 

26 $ 

28.0 



16.7 

1858-1862 



22.2 



20 1 


21.9 

26 3 

23 4 

25 1 




1848-1852 



23.2 



20 1 


22 6 

25.7 

23.5 

27.0 




1838-1842 



25.1 



20 £ 


22.1 

21 9 

23 6 






1828-1832 






26 8 


27.3 

,25.9 






1818-1822 






20 7 



25.6 

25.3 






1808-1812 






24.9 



39.8 

25 







Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Nor- 

way 

Poland 

Ru- 

mania 

Russia 

Scotland 

Yugo- 
slavia ♦ 

Spain 

Sweden 

1935-1939 

13.8 


8.7 

10 2 

14 02 

19.6 

20 82 

13 2 

16.12 

16.62 

11.7 

.J928-1932 

15.2 


9.6 

10 9 

16 0 


20 7 

18. 92 

13.6 

^ . 


17.2 

12.0 

1918-1922 

21.1 


13 0 

13 

5 

23.62 

23 92 

21.72 

14 8 

. 


24.4 

14.2 

1908-1912 

20 8 


13.8 

13 

6 

21 2 


25.6 

28 92 

15 6 

23.72 

23.1 

14.1 

1898-1902 

22.6 


17.1 

16.4 

25.0 


26.4 

31 8 

18.0 

22 8 

27.9 

16.2 

1888-1892 

26.3 

20.5 

17 7 



30 2 

35 8 

19.1 

27 0 

30.9 

16.8 

1878-1882 

29.0 

22.2 

16.6 



30 6 

34.92 

20 1 

28 8 

30.6 

17.6 

1868-1872 

29.8 

25.8 

17.0 



26 6 

36.92 

22.2 

32.0 



i9,3 

1858-1862 


26.6 

18.0 





21.1 





19.9 

1848-1852 




18.2 










20.6 

1838-1842 




19.3 










21.7 

1828-1832 




19.4 










25.8 

1818-1822 




19 

.6 










24.9 

1808-1812 










— 





33.1 


Switzer- 

land 

Argen- 

tina 

Canada 

Chile 

Guate- 

mala 

Hon- 

duras 

(British) 

Jamaica 

Puerto 

Rico 

United 

States 

Ceylon 

1935-1939 

11.6 

12 1 

9.7 

24.7 


18.0 

21 92 

16. 72 

19 

.1 

11.0 


24.6 

1928-1932 

12.1 

12.8 

10.6 

24.1 


21.1 

23.0 

18.1 

21 

.6 

11.5 


24 0 

1918-1922 

14 7 

17 12 

10 

82 

31.9 


23.1 

25 6* 


21 

.02 

13.5 


31 6 

1908-1912 

16.4 

17.22 

12 

52 

31.7 


21.4 

25.22 

24 ’32 





31.1 

1898-1902 

18.1 

18.42 

12.1 

32.2 


20 7 


21 4 

si 

02 



28.2 

1888-1892 

20.1 



11 

0 

35.0 


28 2 


22 6 

30 

.4 



26.8 

1878-1882 

22.4 





28 5 









22.7 

1868-1872 






25 8 









20.9 

1868-1862 






25 5 











India 

Japan 

Philippine 

Islands 

Algeria^ 

Egypt® 

Union of 
South 
Africa^ 

Australia 

New 

Zealand 

1936-1939 

23.22 


17.22 

16 

.32 


14.32 

27 22 

9 8 

9.6 


9 0 

1928-1932 

24 6 


18.8 

19 

1 


16 1 

26.9 

9 

7 


).0 


8.4 

1918-1922 

36.8 


24 0 

24.9 


17 6 

29.7 

12 

) 

10 5 


10.4 

1908-1912 

32 8 


20 8 

21 

6 


17.9 

27 1 

10.32 

10 7 


9.4 

1898-1902 

31 3 


20.6 

23 

52 


21.62 

26 62 



12.7 


10.0 

1888-1892, 

29.1 


20.^ 


42 

7 


25 82 

25.12 



14 4 


9.8 

1878-1882 



18.] 





28.32 




15.2 


11.5 

1868-1872 








26.92 




14.4 


11.3 

1858-1862 








27.5* 








1848-1852 








43.72 








1838-1842 








39.1* 








1828-1832 








39.8* 









1 For the current data on death rates the reader is referred to "'Population Index.” 

2 Austria, 1919 to 1922, Finland, 1935 to 1938; Poland, 1935 to 1938, 1010 -^o 1922- Ru’rania 1020 

to 1922; Russia, 1933 to 1935, 1928, 1920 to 1924, 1906 to 1909, 1870 to 1S80, ISOO in 1870, Yi.s;;)- 
sla\na, 1935 to 1938, 1909 to 1912; Spain, 1935 to 1938; Argentina. 19ir» to 1!SI9 L9v09 in 19 '3, 1899 t > 
1902, Canada, 1920 to 1924, 1911 to 1913; Honduras (British), 1935 1937. 1922 1 1900 lo 1 » H ; 

Jamaica, 1935 to 1938, 1906 to 1910; Puerto Rico, 1921 to 1925. 1894 to JS9S. I-'dia, '.935 to 1S3«: 
Japan, 1935 to 1938; Philippine Islands, 1935 to 1937, 1903 to 1907; VlEorin, 193 1 aiui 19.33 ro 1935, 1901 
to 1905, 1891 to 1895, 1881 to 1885, 3 872 to 1876, 1861 to 1865, 1.S51 to IS-iS, ISII to 1845, 1831 lo 
1835; Egypt, 1935 to 1938, 1905 to 1909, 1901 to 1904; Union of Sou.h Afnca, J9I0 to 1014. 

* Irish Free State* 

* Europeans only. , . 

* Before 1917, Bedouins were not included in population estimates. 
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the death rate has been declining in much the same manner as the birth 
rate during the last few decades. In some countries, indeed, it has been 
declining for more than a century, and, on the whole, prior to World 
War I it had been declining somewhat faster than the birth rate in many 
Western countries. There are a few countries, however, in which there 
has been but little decline ia the death rate until quite recently. Bulgaria, 
Japan, India, Egypt, and Ceylon l)elong in this group; but it is not at 
all certain that the failure to show a decline in these cases means that 
there was none. In most of these countries the registration of deaths is of 
rather recent origin and for a variety of reasons encounters many diffi- 
culties. Since registration almost •hlways improves with age, it may 
very well be that better registration is the chief cause of the failure of 
these countries 1}o show a decline in the death rate earlier. In the second 
place, Japan did not have a true count of the population until 1920, and 
early censuses in some of the other countries probably contain rather 
large errors. In spite of these possible exceptions it may be said that 
there has been a very large and general decline in the death rate during 
the last few decades in all lands where sanitary practices have been 
improved and where even a small amount of modern medical service has 
become available. The decline of the death rate in the West has prevailed 
for so long that we have almost come to the point of regarding a falling 
death rate as the normal condition of society. It is clear, however, that 
this decline cannot continue indefinitely. It must soon cease unless there 
should be a •definite increase in the span of life and in the proportion of 
the people. who live out the full span, and of this there is as yet no 
evidence.^ 


1. Ftjrthee Decline in the Death Rate 

Since many people seem to think that the death rate can continue to 
decline indefinitely, it may not be out of place to say a word at this point 
regarding its further decline in our own country and in others similarly 
circumstanced. It is obvious that there is a limit to the decline of the 
death rate, but it is not so obvious to many people what the maintenance 
of the present low death rates in Western lands involves. To maintain 

1 The span of life means the extreme age to which people are apt to live. It is 
determined, other things equal, by the physiological processes in the human body. 
Thus, at the present time there are very few authentic cases of persons living to be one 
hundred years old. If it were clearly proved that the proportion of persons hving 
beyond one hundred was increasing, it could be said that the span ot life was increas- 
ing. Some people might want to place this upper limit at eighty or ninety years 
instead of one hundred; this matters little, the important point being that the span of 
life cannot be said to be lengthening unless the proportion of the population living to 
extreme old age is increasing. This idea should not be confused with an increase in 
the expectation ot life, which means an increase in the average number of years that 
persons of any given age may expect to live (see toec. 9). 
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ouF present crude death rate of about 10 or 11, it is not sufficient to cut 
down still further the deaths in the earlier years of life, as we have been 
doing in the past; we must actually lengthen the span of life. Instead 
of man^s days being threescore and ten, they must become fourscore, 
fourscore and ten, or fivescore for an increasing proportion of the popula- 
tion. This can be seen from the facj that in a population with the age 
composition of a stationary population a death rate of 11 would mean 
that every person born would, on the average, dive 90.9 years, while a 
death rate of 8.0, such as now prevails in New Zealand, would mean an 
average length of life of about 125 years. As has been said there is no 
evidence that this is likely to happdh. What 1ms happened in the more 
advanced countries is that modern medicine and sanitation are making 
it possible for a larger proportion of the people to live out a larger part 
of the normal life span. Of this there can be no doubt, but we should be 
careful not to assume that medical science has done more than it reaUy 
has. It is one thing to scotch the contagious diseases — smallpox, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhus, tuberculosis, dysentery, and so 
forth, and to alleviate the scourge of epidemics, for example, inflhenza, 
which in a population of about 100,000,000 in the United States killed 
about 500,000, but in India, with a popxilation only about' three times as 
large, killed perhaps 30 or 40 times as many (I, 7, 1921, VoL 1, Part 1, 
pp. 12-18) — and quite another thing to prevent the ravages of some 
of the degenerative diseases. Science makes no claim to have discovered 
the fountain of youth. The achievements of medical science command 
the admiration and gratitude of all of us, but we should keep, our expecta- 
tions of reduced mortality within the bounds reasonably assured. 

In the near future, therefore, we may expect to see the crude death 
rate (the number of deaths per thousand of the total population) cease 
to decline and begin to increase in those countries where it is now below 
11 or 12. The low rates of today are possible only because population 
has been increasing very rapidly in the recent past, and the proportion 
of young people is very high. When the age composition approaches 
more nearly to that normal to a stationary or slow-growing population, 
as it will in the near future because of the falling birth rate, the crude 
death rate is certain to rise. This is shown by the fact that in 1930 the 
death rate for a stationary population in the United States registration 
states, based on the life tables of that year, was 16.4 for whites, while 
the crude rate was only 11.3. The low birth-rate nations are near the end 
of their extremely low death-rate period. 

The average expectation of life for children at birth in the registration 
states of the United States in 1930 to 1939 was 60.6 years for white males 
and 64.5 for white female (12). If the average for the two sexes com- 
bined were raised to 66.6 years by the time the population becomes 
stationary, the death rate would be 15.0. This means that every child 
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bom alive would have to live to the age of 66.6 or, as would actually 
happen, that the deficit in years of all persons dying under this age would 
be counterbalanced by the surplus of years of those living beyond that 
time. I have used here the figures for the United States, but the conclu- 
sion would not be changed in the least if we used the data for any other 
of the Western countries. In England and Wales (7, Part 1, pp. 48--49) 
the average expectation of life for children at birth in 1930 to 1932 was 
60.8 and the death rate Was 16.4 for a stationary population. In Ger- 
many in 1932 to 1934 the expectation of life at birth was 59.9 years for 
males and 62.8 years for females (6, 1938, p. 51). The death rate for a 
stationary population in Germany w^ 16.3.^ 

In the light of these facts it is easy to understand one of the chief 
reasons for the relatively high crude death rate of France. France has 
had a practically stationary population for some decades, so that the age 
groups are not so favorable there to a low cmde death rate as are those in 
new countries like the United States, Australia, and New Zealand, where 
there have been high birth rates and large numbers of young immigrants. 
The general health conditions are somewhat less favorable in France than 
in England and Wales and the United States, but these differences by no 
means account for the differences in their crude death rates. These are 
in large measure, if not chiefly, to the larger proportions in the older 
age groups. 

2. Infant and*Child Mortalitt and the Decline in the Death Rate 

It is perhaps not generally realized that by far the greater part of the 
decline in the death rate in recent decades has been brought about by 
the saving of the lives of infants and children. Until quite recently a 
very considerable part of all children born died before the end of the first 
year of life, and it was not at all uncommon for half or more to die before 
they were ten years old. Graunt estimated that in London about 1662 
only 640 children survived to age six out of each 1,000 bom and only 
250 to age twenty-six. Dupre de St. Maur calculated that in France prior 
to 1750 only 540 children out of 1,000 born alive survived to the fifth 
year, and only 484 to the tenth year. Halley, working on data for 
Breslau, 1687 to 1691, found 661 surviving to the tenth year. Sussmilch, 
basing his calculations on German data prior to 1775, found 532 surviv- 
ing to the tenth year; and Wargentin, working on Swedish data, 1757 to 
1763, found 611 surviving to this age (nine). Such calculations serve to 
show that the mortality of children at the early ages was very great as 
late as, the latter half of the eighteenth century in most of Europe. It 

was reduced steadily but slowly during the nineteenth century but infant 

* 

1 For more detailed information on expectation of life in other countries see Sec. 8, 
below. 
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mortality was still quite high at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
as is shown in Table 78, 


Table 78 . — ^Infant Moetality (Deaths tthber One Year per 1,000 Live Births), 
Selectee CouNTErEs, 1898 to 1938 ^ 


Country 

; 1934-1938 

• 

19»18-1922 

1908-1912 

1898-1902 

Zealand^ 

32 

47 

61 

82 

Australia 

40 

63 

73 

1 111 

Norway 

43® 

58 

69 

91 

pvyrit^^'-erla'nrl 

46 

80 

109 

142 

ISTet'hpirlfl.'ndifi 

39 

81 

111 

148 

Swf'dftu 

44 

65 

75 

98 

TTuited States^ 

56 

85 

‘'f . r . 


Bn gland and Wales 

^ 57 

1 85 

112 

152 

Dp.nTnark 

1 65 

84 

104 

131 

Finland 

69 

108 

115 

138 

France 

67 

112 

123 

164 

Germany 

65 

140 

170 

1993 

Belgium 

77 

115 

141 

157 

Austria 

92 

155 

1983 

220 

Italy 

103 

141 

147 

167 

Spain 

116 j 

158 

152 

1903 

Japan ■ 

114 

172 

1593 

155 

Htmcarv 

141 

193 

200 

214 

BiUmania 

182 

2093 

1923 

207 

Chile 

248 

2583 

314 

349 



• 



1 League of Nations, “Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations,” 1939--1940, Geneva, 1940* 
p. 40. 

* Europeans only. 

» Norway, 1933 to 1937; Germany, 1901 to 1905; Austria, 1909 and 1910 not included; Spain, 1900 to 
1902; Japan, 1908 to 1910; Rumania, 1919 to 1922, 1911 to 1912; Chile, 1919 and 1920 omitted. 

4 Birth Registration Area. 


New Zealand 
Sweden 
Unifed Sfafes 
England and Wales 
Germany 
France 
Italy 
Japan 
Rumania 
Chile 


0 20 40 60 80 100 120 140 160 180200220 240 260 
Bho. 30. — Infant mortality (deaths under one year per 1,000 live births) for selected 
countries, 1934 to 1938. (Based on Table 78.) 

The lowering of infant mortality since about the turn of the century 
has been one of the greatest achievements of modern times. When we 
inquire into the causes of this improvement we find four factors para- 
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mount: (a) the better care that children are receiving at home, that is, 
primarily, the improvement in the methods and sanitation of infant 
feeding; (6) the decline in the number of children born to a large portion 
of the mothers, thus enabling them to give their children better care both 
before and after birth; (c) the more expert medical care of children; and 
(d) the generally more comtortable circumstances in which a large part 
of the people in the more advanced nations now live. 

With regard to the fir^ of these four factors little need be said. There 
is clear evidence of its operation everywhere. Mothers are quite gen- 
erally urged to nurse their children if possible and to take care that their 
food and their dishes are* kept cleanf If the child shows evidences of 
malnutrition, they are urged to bring him to a clinic, or special nurses 
are sent out to help find the proper diet. Even the pinch of poverty is 
often somewhat lessened through the help of community organizations 
which will furnish the jTroper baby food and provide free instruction in its 
preparation and care. All this is well known, and it needs no argument to 
convince any of us that cleanliness and health are closely associated, 
especially in the lives of young children. The great decline in infant 
deaths due to gastric and intestinal disturbances (Table 94) is the reward 
of this greater cleanliness in the home care of children, while the influence 
^of breast feeding is shown very positively in Table 79. 

Table 79. — ^Infant Mobtalitt dueing the Yeab Following the Bibth op the 
Child by Method op Feeding, and Eabnings of the Fathee, Baltimobe, 

* Maetland, 1915 (VIII, 3; IX, 17, P. 117) 


Rate per 1,000 fed babies 


Annual earnings of father 

Breast fed 

Artificially fed 

Under $560 

61.8 

310.1 

$550-S849 

46.1 

185.4 

$850-$l,249 

22.5 

117.3 

$1,250-11,849 

23.2 

130.1 

$1,850 and over 

13.3 

. 27,5 


It is also easy to understand how the mother with a small family can 
generally give better care to her children than can the mother with a large 
family, so that the decline in the birth rate is likely, other things equal, 
to be accompanied by a decline in child mortality. This is shown by the 
data in Table 80. 

In the cities where these data were gathered the size of the family had 
a marked effect on the infant mortality, Alnost twice as many of the 
tenth- and later-born children had died at the time that the studies 
referred to below were made as of the second-born. Of course not all 
this difference can be attributed to differences in size of the family, as 
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Table 80. — Infant Moetality Bates by Oedeb of Bieth, Eight Cities in United 
States, 1911 to 1916 (15, F. AS ) 


Order of birth 


ISTujnber 
of live 


Deaths of infants 
under 1 year 



births 

Number 

Rate 

Total 

22,967 

2,555 1 

111.2 

First 

6,230 

652 

104.6 

Second 

4,954 

474 

95 7 

Third 

• 3,328 

348 

104 6 

Fourth 

2^481 

270 

108.8 

Fifth 

1,767 

210 

118.8 

Sixth 

1,263 

155 

122.7 

Seventh 

,921 

126 

1 136.8 

Eighth 

677 

92 

135.9 

Ninth 

470 

69 

146.8 

Tenth and higher 

876 

159 

181.5 


there are many other factors to take account of. For example, large 
families are more common among the poor than among the well-to-do, 
among the ignorant than among the well educated, and among laborers 



Fig. 31. — Infant mortality rates by order of birth, eight cities in United States, 1911 to 

1916. (Based on Table 80.) 

than among professional men. But these factors aside, there can be no 
reasonable doubt that the size of the family determines to a considerable 
extent the amount and quality of the care that the infant will receive, 
and this in turn affects the death rates of the children, especially during 
the first year or two of life. 
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The third important factor in reducing infant mortality is the great 
improvement in the medical care available to children at the present time 
as compared with that of a few generations ago. We need only mention 
that smallpox has been practically wiped out by vaccination, that diph- 
theria has yielded to serum treatment, that scarlet fever and whooping 
cough have partially yielded to somewhat similar treatment, and that 
most of the other diseases of infancj' and early childhood do not take the 
toll that they formerly tpok. We must also add to the list of alleviating 
factors the great advances in surgery which have been made and which 
undoubtedly have saved many children who would have perished but a 
decade or two ago, Cerl^amly medicme has done a great deal for children 
in recent years — ^far more than it has for adults, as we shall see shortly. 

The fourth factor mentioned above is probably of more importance 
than any of the others. The relatively easy economic conditions under 
which many people ai^ living today, as compared with those of a century--*^ 
ago, are favorable to a low general death rate, especially to a low death 
rate for infants and young children. Many studies of infant mortality 
have shown this beyond question, but even rather casual observation 
of the differences in living conditions between peoples having widely 
different levels of living is suflicient to convince anyone that harsh eco- 
nomic conditions bear very heavily on children and raise their death 
rate. This is shown very clearly in the Children's Bureau studies (15; 16, 
p. 148). In the eight cities where special studies were made, the infant 
deaths numbered 166.9 per 1,000 live births in families where the father^s 
income was less than $450 per year, and the rate declined steadily as the 
income increased, until it was only 59.1 in families where the father^s 
income was $1,250 or over. Of course, not all this difference in mortality 
is due to difference in incomes, but this is a very important factor. Even 
more than size of the family, the size of the income affects the care that can 
be given the children. In this connection Table 79 is also of considerable 
interest. It shows a large saving of infant lives as the economic status 
of the family improves, as well as the effects of breast feeding compared 
with bottle feeding. The difference in mortality between bottle-fed 
babies in families having an income of less than about $550 and those with 
incomes above $1,850 is startling, while even for breast-fed babies the 
difference is sufficient to prove beyond question the greater opportunity 
for survival arising from better economic conditions. 

As regards the effects of the further decline of infant mortality on the 
general death rate it should be noted that, where infant mortality has 
already been reduced to 50 or 60 or even less, the future savings will be 
small compared with those of the past, hence, they will have compara- 
tively little effect on the general death rate. Moreover, we cannot 
reasonably expect that the low rates of New Zealand, 36 (1938) and 
Australia, 38, will become general in the near future, because these conn- 
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tries have unusually favorable social and economic conditions. The 
saving of the lives of infants and children as a source of decline in the 
general death rate is drying up, and there is no other to take its place. 
In Sweden, 1931 to 1935, approximately 94,000 children out of each 
100,000 born lived to five years of age — a very low rate of mortality — 
but even so the total number of deaths in these first five years was equal 
to that of the next 25 years (five to twenty-nine), during which the aver- 
age death rate was about 2.5 per 1,000. To show how important infant 
and child mortality are in comparison with moVtality at older ages the 



Fig. 32. — Deaths per 1,000 living at specified ages for males in selected countries. (Based 

on Table 81.) 

figures just given for Sweden may be compared with those for Japan in 
1926 to 1930. In Japan at five years of age there were slightly over 
79,000 survivors out of 100,000 born. Thus in the first five years of life 
Japan lost about 15,000 more children than Sweden. In the next 25 
years Sweden lost about 6,000, while Japan lost about 12,500. Thus the 
reduction of infant and early child mortality in Japan to the level prevail- 
ing in Sweden would save almost two and one-half times as many lives 
as would the reduction of Japanese mortality at ages five to twenty-nine 
to the Swedish level at those ages. In the 30 years of life thirty to fifty- 
nine Sweden lost 16,500 by death, while Japan lost 22,500, a difference of 
only 6,000, Thus Japan could save a good many more lives by reducing 
infant and child mortality up to five years of age to Sweden^s level than 
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by reducing mortality at all ages five to fifty-nine to Sweden^s level. 
These comparisons of absolute numbers are not so precise as comparisons 
of rates, but they do show that once infant and child mortality have 
reached a low level the opportunities for further savings are greatly 
limited. This is also shown clearly by the age-specific death rates in 
Table 81 and by the data on the expectation of life in Table 95. 


Table 81. — ^Deaths peb 1,000 Living at Specified Ages for Males and Females, 

Selected Countries 


Age 

England and 
Wales ^ I 
1930-1932 

Germany^ 

1932-1934 

Sweden^ 

ly31-1935 

Japan^ 

1935-1936 

United States® 
1930-1939 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0 

71.9 

54.6 

85.4 

68.4 

54.9 

41.8 

113.0 

99.2 

57.0 

45.0 

1 

15.3 

13.4 

9.3 

8.2 

7.6 

6.7 

37.0 

35.3 

8.1 

7.2 

5 

3.4 

3.0 

2.3 

2.2 

1.6 ; 

1.5 

6.5 

6.6 

2.0 

1.7 

10 

1.5 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

2.4 

2.5 

1.4 

1.0 

15 

2.0 

1.9 

1.6 

1.3 

1.9 

2.0 

4.8 

7.0 

1.8 

1.3 

20 

3.2 

2.7 

2.8 

2.3 

3.9 

3.4 

10.0 

9.6 

2.7 

2.2 

25 

3.3 

3.0 

3.0 

2.7 

3.6 

3.5 

9.2 

9.1 

3.1 

2.7 

30 

3.4 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

3.7 

3.3 

7.7 

8.1 

3.5 

3.1 

35 

4.2 

3.6 

3.9 

3.5 

4.1 

3.9 

7.6 

8.2 

4.6 

3.8 

40 

5.6 

4.4 

4.8 

4.2 

4.6 

4.1 

8.9 

9.0 

6.1 

4.6 

45 

8.0 

5.8 

6.6 

5.5 

6.4 

5.6 

11.8 

9.5 

8.6 

6.3 

50 

11.3 

• 8.2 

9.4 

7.9 

8.5 

7.4 

17.2 

12.1 

12.4 

8.9 

55 

16.1 

; 11.7 

14.2 

11.5 

1 11.9 

10.2 

i 24.0 

15.9 

17.7 

! 12.6 

60 

24.2 

’ 17.7 

21.7 

17.5 

17.7 

15.5 

1 35.5 

22.7 

25.7 

19-0 

65 

37.9 

27.6 

34.0 

28.5 

1 27.6 

24.3 

51.9 

34.1 

37.8 

‘29.1 

70 

60.4 

44.5 

54.0 

47.6 

1 44.9 

39.1 

76.7 

53.3 

56.3 

45.8 

75 

95.2 

74.1 

87.4 

80.3 

i 70.1 

66.9 

113.3 

85.3 

84.7 

72.8 


1 Great Britain, Registrar General, “The Registrar-general’s Decennial Supplement, England and 
Wales,” H. M. Stationery Office, London, 1936, Part 1, p. 48. 

» Germany, Statistischea Reichsamt, “ Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das deutsche Reich,” 1938, Reimar 
Hobbing, Berlin, 1938, pp. 51--52. 

* Sweden Statistiska Centralbyrin, “Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige,” 1940, Stockholm, 1940, p, 70. 

* Japan, Bureau of General Statistics, “R6sum6 statistique de I’empire du Japan,” 1940, Tokyo, 
1940, p. 9. 

* XT. S. Life Tables, 1930-1939, for whites. Preliminary figures issued by Bureau of the Census, 
July 21, 3941. 


I would not give the impression that no further decline in mortality 
is to be expected in Western lands. There is no good reason why the 
low rates already attained in Sweden and New Zealand should not be 
approached in most other countries, but again it should be remembered 
that these savings will be much smaller than those already attained in 
most of these countries from low infant and child mortality and it seems 
highly probable that they will be far more expensive to achieve. 
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3. Age and Sex Composition and the Death Rate 

Numerous other aspects of the death rate are of interest^ but only a 
few of the more important of them will be considered here. The sex 
constitution of a population is an important factor in determining its 
death rate. Women generally have lower death rates than men, although 
in the higher birth-rate countries women occasionally have higher death 
rates than males during portions of the childbearing period (Table 81). 
In addition women seem to have greater resistance than men to all the 
more important diseases (Table 82) ; perhaps they are less exposed than 
men. Whate ver the reason, survive in greater numbers, and, as a 
result, a comparison of death rates of different populations without a 


Table 82. — Deaths per 100,000 Population by Cause, Age, and Sex, United 

States, 1939 


Cause 

Sex 

Total 

Under 1 

. 1-4 

5-14 

15-29 

30-59 

60-69 

* 

70 and 

over 

Total 

Male 

1,168.6 

6,079.7 

338.9 

127.8 

259.5 

936.8 

3,609.9 

9,802.5 


Female 

951.1 

4,736.1 

291.2 

94.6 

214.6 

680.2 

2,715 2 

8,720.7 

Diphtheria 

Male 

1.6 

10.0 

14.4 

2 3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2- 


Female 

1.4 

6.6 

12.1 

2.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

Whooping cough. 

Male 

2.2 

97.5 

9.6 

0.3 





Female 

2.4 

103.0 

11.7 

0.4 


• 



Tuberculosis .... 

Male 

i 

54.0 

28.5 

13.5 

5.2 

37.5 

82.9 

103.4 

94.9 


Female 

40.1 

25.2 

13.5 

7.1 

53.8 

45.1 

52.1 

67.4 

Influenza 

Male ! 

16.6 

131.4 

15.1 

3.0 

4.3 

11.4 

34.2 

140.2 


Female 

16.2 

98.1 

14.4 

3.1 

4.4 

10.2 

32.8 

150.7 

Cancer and other i 










malignant tu- 






i 



I 

mors 

Male 

110.1 

' 4.5 

4.9 

3.1 

6.9 

91.4 

502.2 

1,057.0 


Female 

125.1 

3.1 

4.4 

2.6 

7.7 

138.9 

503.3 

924.5 

Respiratory sys- 










tem 

Male 

79.1 

828.5 

69.8 

11.3 

16.6 

59.6 

178.7 

556.1 


Female 

61.1 

660.3 

58.5 

9.6 

13.4 

35.6 

117.8 

515.4 

Nervous system. 

Male 

101.0 

110,3 

15.9 

6.8 

10.1 

64.0 

384.2 

1,195.1 


Female 

100.2 

82.1 

13.4 

5.9 

7.6 

64.8 

350.7 

1,180.0 

Genito-urinary 










system 

Male 

107.1 

22.3 

5.0 

3.2 

7.9 

67.0 

386.6 

1,408.1 


Female 

86.3 

15.5 

3.9 

3.3 

11.8 

63.8 

277.5 

1 986.4 
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knowledge of their sex constitution may, and often does, result in some 
misconception of their actual mortality conditions. As indicated above 
(Chap. VIII; also Table 81), however, differences in age composition are 
of the greatest importance. 

Death rates which take account of these two factors — sex and age — 
by using age-specific rates such as those in Table 81 are called stand- 
ardized,’^ ^^corrected/’ '^refined,” pr ‘^adjusted” rates and are more 
useful for comparing different populations, or the same population at 
different times, than are the crude rates. For example, in comparing 
England and Wales with the United States, the fact that the former has 
had a preponderance of male emigrants while the latter has had a great 
influx of male immigrants should be taken into accouiit, through the 
standardization or adjustment of their rates, where a single rate is desired 
for a whole population. Specific age rates for sexes such as those in 
Table 81 permit of no^sunderstanding, provided they are for the same 
periods of time. 

4. The Death Rate m Urban and Rural Communities 

In most of the nations where machine industry has developed to any 
appreciable extent there is a considerable movement of young adults 

Table 83. — ^Deaths pee 1,000 Native White Population by Age and Sex in 
Urban Groups and Rural Areas, Ohio, 1930 (3, Pp. 90-115)^ 


Age 

100,000 
and over 

1 

10,000- 

100,000 

2,500- 

10,000 

Rural- 

nonfarm 

Rural- 

farm 

Male 

1 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

] 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Total (crude) 

9.3 

8.1 

10.3 

9.2 

11.7 

10.7 

10.4 

9.9 

11.7 

11.1 

0-4 

17.2 

13.6 

17.1 

15.0 

17.2 

13.2 

17.3 

13.7 

16.8 

14.0 

5-9 

2.4 

1.7! 

1.9 

1.0 

1.9 

1.2 

1.9 

1.4 

1.8 

1.7 

10-14 

1.5 

1.2 

1.7 

0.9 

1.5 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.5 

1.3 

15-19 

2.4 

1.9 

2.6 

1.7 

2.5 

2.3 

2.7 

2.2 

1.6 

1.8 

20-24 

2.7 

2.7, 

2.71 

2.5 

3 8 

3.4 

3.6 

3.5 

3.6 

3.1 

25-29 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

3.1 

3.9 

3.9 

3.4 

3.5 

4,0 

3.7 

30-34 i 

4.4 

3.8 

3.7 

3.3 

3.9 

3.4 

3.5 

3.4 

3.3 

4.3 

35-44 

6,4 

5.0 

5.4 

4.5 

4.6 

4.9 

5.2 

4.8 

4.5 

4.5 

45-54 

12.3 

10.0 

10.6 

9.0 

9.6 

9.6 

7.8 

8.6 

7.2 

7.5 

55-64 

25.8 

19.9 

24.0 

19.1 

23. 2l 

17.7 

17.0 

17.0 

16.6 

16.2 

65-74 

59.1 

45. 9j 

58.8 

45.1 

51.2) 

41.4 

43.9 

41.2 

43.8 

39.5 

75 and over 

135.6 

114.5 

140.9 

122.2 

140.8 

122.2 

117.6 

123.5 

118,0 

110.1 

Adjusted rate® 

10.7 

8.7 

10.3 

8.5 

1 

10.0 

8.4 

9.0 

8.4 

8.6 
! 

8.0 


^ ExdusiTe of institutional deaths. 

s Baaed on the standard million population of England and Wales, 1901 . 
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from the country to the cities. In this movement females generally out- 
number males. The demographic consequences of this movement are 
two: (a) the cities are quite likely to have larger proportions of young 
people than rural areas; and (6) the cities are likely to have proportionally 
more women than men, while the rural areas have more men. Hence, 
comparisons of death rates in city and countify on the basis of crude rates 
are often misleading. Thus the crilde rates in Ohio (Table 83) make it 
appear that the death rate in rural areas is higher than in cities, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, but the adjusted rates show that this is not the 
case, as does also the comparison of the age-specific rates for these differ- 
ent areas. The differences betwesn the rates for the farm population 
and the larger city populations are increasingly significant after age 
thirty-five. 

That such differences in death rates between rural and urban com- 
munities are not confined to the United States is ^own by the following 
data for England and Wales. 


Table 84. — Ratio of Actual to Expected Deaths as Computed by English 
Life Tables, England and Wales, 1930 to 1932 (7, Part 1, Pp. 4S-47) 


Age 

Male 

Female 

County^ 

boroughs 

Urban 

districts 

Rural 

districts 

County^ 

boroughs 

Urban 

districts 

Rural 

districts 

5 and over 

1.106 i 

0.971 

0.858 

1.054 

0.978 

0.934 

5-9 

1.088 

0.971 

0.847 

1.066 

1.011 i 

0.840 

10-14 

1.096 

0.949 

0.929 

1.064 

0.966 

0.906 

15-19 

1.050 

1.002 

0.921 

1.063 

0.962 

0.937 

20-24 

1.043 

0.957 

0.971 

1.038 

0.957 

0.975 

25-29 

1.060 

0.954 

0 932 

1 024 

0.984 

0.978 

30-34 

1.092 

0.939 

0.902 

1 1.031 

0.972 

0.983 

35-39 

1.120 

0.940 

0.850 

1.029 

0 972 

1.002 

40-44 

1.145 

0.929 

0.800 

1.073 

0.951 

0.921 

45-49 

1.169 

0 929 

0.763 

1.064 

0.962 

0.916 

60-54 

1.164 

0.935 

0.756 

1.074 

0.955 

0.911 

55-59 

1.140 

0.947 

0.796 

1.068 

0.967 

0.909 

60-64 

1.114 

0.971 

0.815 

1.059 

0.983 

0.907 

65-69 

1 . 109 

0 983 

0.835 

1.064 

0.978 

0.913 

70-74 

1.099 

1.000 

0.841 

1.054 

0.986 

^ 0.908 

75-79 

1.075 

1.001 

0.905 

1.051 

0.988 

: 0.945 

80-84 

1.060 

1.003 

0.932 

1.044 

0.984 

0.963 

85 and over 

1.029 

0.963 

1 1.000 

1.035 

0.988 

0.985 


i Includes London Administrative County. 


At no period of life except at ages twenty to twenty-four and at eighty- 
five and over did males in the rural districts of England and Wales have 
so high a ratio of actual to expected deaths as males in both county 
boroughs and other urban districts. On the other hand, the ratio among 
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females at ages twenty to twenty-four, thirty to thirty-four, and thirty- 
five to thirty-nine was higher in the rural districts than in the smaller 
urban districts but at no age was it so high as in the county boroughs. 
Obviously, urban life in the United States and in England and Wales is 
less favorable to a low death rate than rural life, in spite of the fact that a 
disproportionately large part of all, expenditures for health, and particu- 
larly for public health, takes place in the cities. However, the gap 
between rural and urban death rates is growing narrower; a good many 


Table 85. — Deaths per 1,000 Persons in Each of the Specified Age Groups by 
Sex and Marital Conditions, Selected Countries 


Country, year, and 
marital condition ^ 


Male 



Female 


20-39 

40-59 

60 and 

over 

20-39 

40-59 

60 and 
ove^X* 

France, 1931 







Single 

8.0 

25.7 ! 

89.1 

6.5 

12.5 

66.8 

Married 

4.5 

13.1 

56.6 

4.2 

8 8 

37.7 

Widowed or divorced. . . 

12.3 

27.2 

111.9 

7.4 

12.2 

75.8 

Bulgaria, 1932:2’® 


j 





Single 

8.1 

20.8 

75.7 

8.0 

16.9 

64.1 

Married 

4.6 

9.7 

43.0 

6.6 

7.9 

34.7 

Widowed or divorced. . . 

9.8 

17.5 

87.0 

9.4 

12.0 

63.4 

Sweden, 1935 







Single 

4.2 

11.3 

58.9 

3.5 

8.7 

53.8 

Married 

2.6 

7.5 

43.4 

2.8 

6 5 

37.7 

Widowed or divorced . . 

7.1 

13.0 

89.5 

5.2 

8.7 

77.5 


1 France, Bureau de la statistique g4n4rale, “ Annuaire statistique de la France,” 1934, Imprimerie 
nationale, Paris, 1934, p. 23. 

* Institut international de statistique, Apergu de la d4inographie des divers pays du monde,” 1929-* 
1936, The Hague, 1939, pp. 84, 89, 105. 

« Bulgaria, Direction g4n4rale de la statistique, “Mouvement de la population dans le royaume de 
Bulgarie en 1932,” Sofia, 1935, p. 33. 

« Sweden, Statistiska Centralbyr&n, “Befolkningsroreben Sx 1935,” Stockholm, 1938, p. 67, 


people think it may disappear altogether, but at present this appears to 
be wishful thinking rather than sound reasoning from known facts. As 
was just indicated the rural community has never been nearly so well 
organized to meet its health problems as the city. In particular there is 
no public health service in rural communities that can be compared to 
that of many city clinics and to that of their public schools. It is little 
wonder then that rural children often show more minor physical defects 
than city children. But rural children do live longer in spite of the lack 
of care of these defects. One cannot but wonder whether the physio- 
logical effects of noise^ dust, and nervous tension and of being removed 
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some distance and time from the sources of food do not have a deleterious 
effect on health which more than offsets the advantages of the better 
health services of the city. Moreover, the effects of indoor life — ^being 
deprived of fresh air, sunshine, and exercise in the open — are very 
imperfectly known. Man has been a rural animal for many thousands 
of years and it would not be surprising if city living seriously disturbed 
many of the adjustments he had achieved during this time. But there 
would seem to be no good reason why new typeS of urban communities 
and new and more rational adjustments might not do much to improve 
health in urban areas. 


5. Marital Conbition and the Death Rate 


When the population is divided into the single and the married, we find 


-interesting differences in the death rates of these groups. 


Tables 85 and 



20-39 40'-59 60+ 20-39 40-59 60+ 20-39 40*59 60+ 

FRAKIce BULGARIA SWEDEN 


JSingle 


^Widowed or divorced 


Eiq. 33. — Deaths per 1,000 persons in each of the specified age groups, by sex and marital 
condition in selected countries. (Based on Table 85.) 


86 show that in several foreign countries married persons have considera- 
bly lower death rates than have the single, or the widowed, or the divorced. 
In the United States the situation appears to be much the same as in these 
other comtries. 
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Table 86.— Deaths per 1,000 Persons by Age, Sex, and Marital Condition, 
England and Wales and Germany 



England and Wales’ 

Germany® 


Female 

• 

Male 

Female 

Age 



1 

Wid- 



Wid- 



Wid- 


Sin- 

Mar- 

owed 

Sin- 

Mar- 

owed 

Sin- 

Mar- 

owed 


gle 

ried 

or di- 

gle 

ried 

or di- 

gle 

ried 

or di- 




vorced 



vorced 



vorced 

16-19 

2.38 

3.78 


' • 



m 



20-24 

. 2.77 

3.01 

4.203 

2.9 

2.2 

5.4 

2.4 

2.9 

4.4 

25-29 

3.18 

2.98 

4.20 

3.5 

2.4 

5.8 

3.0 

2.7 

4.6 

30-34 

3 

3.22 

4.54 

4,7 

2.9 

7.0 

3.7 

2.9 

1 5.1 

35-39 

4.16 

3.83 

4.64 

6.6 

3.8 

8.3 

4.8 

3.6 

' 5.# 

40-44 

5.51 

4.70 

5.46 

9.1 

5.2 

[ 10.6 

5.7 

4.3 

6.0 

45-49 

7.48 

6.36 

7.88 

12.2 

7.2 

13.5 

7.7 

6.1 

7.8 

50-54. ♦ 

9.92 

9.10 

10.85 

18.0 

10.7 

18.3 

11.4 

8.8 

10.7 

55-59 

14.19 

13.45 

15.16 

24.4 

15.8 

23.9 

15.1 

12.9 

15.1 

60 and over 




58.9 

42.9 

91.5 

50.1 

34.7 

70.0 


1 Great Britain, Registrar General, “The Registrar-general’s Decennial Supplement; England and 
Wales,” 1931, H. M. Stationery Ofl&ce, London, 1936, Part 1, p. 50. 

2 Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, “ Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das deutsche Reich,” 1935, Reimar 
Hobbing, Berlin, 1935, pp. 44-45; Institut international de statistique, “ Apergu de la d^mographie des 
divers pays du monde,” 1929-1936, The Hague, 1939, p. 80. 

3 Age twenty-tliree to twenty-four. 


Table 87. — Deaths per 1,000 Persons by Age, Sex, and Marital Condition, 
New York, 1930, Exclusive of New York City (11, P. 114) 




Male 

Female 

Age 

Single 

Married 

Widowed or 
divorced 

Single ‘ 

Married 

Widowed or 
divorced 

20-29 

4 3 

2.9 

9.7 

3.2 

3.4 

8.6 

30-39 

8.9 

4.4 

11.4 

4.7 

4,1 

7.5 

40-49 

... 16.7 

8.2 

16.6 

8.2 

7.3 

9.4 

60-59 

. .. 29.1 

16.8 

31.3 

15.6 

13.8 

18.7 

60-69 

. .. 49.6 

1 36.5 

54.5 

33.5 

28.8 

38.3 

70 and over 

... 113.7 

88.4 

136.0 

98.7 

70.4 

113.1 


The explanation of these differences in death rates by marital condi- 
tion appears to be somewhat as follows: 

In the first place marriage is rather highly selective, as regards both 
the physical vigor and the social adaptability of those who marry, 
particularly men. Those who are in ill health are likely to avoid marriage 
because of the difficulty of providing for a family. Also, those who for 
various reasons have little adaptability and do not get on well socially 
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are likely to avoid family ties. This would probably not be true to quite 
the same extent among women, because their more sheltered lives do not 
make the same demands on them as on their husbands. Hence, there 
would be less intensive selection among women than among men. This 
might be particularly true in the United States and New Zealand, where 
women have generally been at a prei^iium bebause of the excess of males 
in the population. It may be, too, that selection among women is gen- 
erally on a somewhat different basis than among men. Men may not be 
so much interested in the health of their mates as are women, and thus 



Fig. 34. — Deaths per 1,000 persons by age, sex, and marital condition, New York (exclusive 
of New York City), 1930. (Based on Table 87.) 


In the second place the greater regularity of living among the married, 
particularly the men, probably has considerable influence upon their 
death rates. In this connection Newsholme (X, 4, p. 214) thinks that 
the '^comparative freedom in marital life from the terrible risks of syphilis 
must be given weight.^^ 

In the third place, and almost by way of summary, one may say that 
marriage, on the whole, apparently represents a better adaptation to life, 
physically and mentally, than does celibacy, in spite of the fact that at 
certain periods the deaths of married women are slightly more frequent 
than are those of unmarried women. It is probable also that as a rule 
spinsterhood has involved less irregularity of living than has bachelor- 
hood, hence, the lesser effect of marriage upon the death rate among 
women than among men from improvement of the regularity of living. 
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6. Occupation and the Death Rate (VIII, 4) 

Another factor of great importance in determining the death rate of 
people is their occupation. It is obvious, when one thinks of the matter, 
that the kind of work one does determines to a considerable extent one^s 
exposure to the various types of illness. People who work indoors are 
not exposed to the vagaries of the weather as are farmers and common 
laborers, while, on the other hand, they are exposed to certain other risks 
which are of little concern to outdoor workers. Again, farmers very 
clearly do not belong to the same class as laborers, teamsters, railway- 
track workers, and others who work for daily wages and often live under 
urban conditions. Table 88 shows the mortality of males, by age, in 
selected occupations for ten states. 


Table 88. — Deaths peb* 100,000 Gainfully Occupied Males 15 to 64 Ybabs of 
Age in Selected Occupations, Selected States, 1930 (13, P. 30)^ 


Occupation 

, . .... . . - 

15-64 

15-24 

25-44 

45-64 

All gainfully occupied males in selected 





occupations 

906.5 

827.2 

579.8 

1,866.8 

Professional men 

727.2 

142.3 

314.4 

1,633.3 

Lawyers, judges, and justices 

789.1 

122.2 

292.5 

1,778.7 

Physicians and surgeons 

1,068.5 

105.3 

394.3 

1,916.6 

Proprietors, managers, and officials 

927.0 

307.6 

449.5 

1,707.7 

Managers and officials (manufacturing) . . 

723.9 

164.3 

347.8 

1,373.0 

Hetail dealers 

981.3 

324.9 

478.5 

1,806.0 

Restaurant, caf4, and lunchroom keepers. 

1,171.8 

661.6 

672.0 

2,066.3 

Clerks and kindred workers 

645*4 

238.6 

430.4 

1,727.5 

Clerks in stores 

511.0 

287.1 ! 

380.2 

1,770.5 

Bookkeepers, cashiers, and accountants . . 

534.7 

174.9 ! 

348.8 

1,631.9 

Real estate agents 

1,008.6 

250.0 

372.3 

1,698.6 

Agricultural workers 

673.9 

275.2 

384.1 

1,267.8 

Skilled workers and foremen 

866.5 

302.5 

499.9 

1,747.0 

Mechanics 

566.8 

307,9 

469.2 

1,370.4 

Machinists 

749.0 

286.0 

424.7 

1,674.1 

Blacksmiths 

1,318.4 

258.4 

669.2 

1,915.1 

Tailors 

1,374.1 

428.8 1 

637.3 

2,283.8 

Semiskilled workers 

900.6 

339.7 

619.4 

2,127.7 

Chauffeurs, truck and tractor drivers 

618.7 

420.6 1 

549.3 

1,454.7 

Bakers 

954.9 

303,2 

552.9 

2,241.6 

Guards, watchmen, and doorkeepers 

2,024.7 

229.9 

865.6 

2,590.5 

Unskilled workers 

1,441.6 

502.4 

1,059.3 

2,746.3 

. Laborers (manufacturing) 

477.8 

186.6 

373.5 

960.8 

Laborers (steam railroad) 

701.3 

221.4 

509.4 

1,303.6 

' Janitors and sextons 

1,311.1 

274.3 

715.6 

1,843,8 

Factory and building construction laborers 

1,696.5 

569.0 i 

1,278.6 

3,316.2 

Draymen, teamsters, and carriage drivers. 

1,759.4 

470.3 

1,117.9 

2,991.3 


1 Alabama, Illmois, Kansas. Massachusetts, Minixesota, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 

and Wisconsin, . 
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Table 89. — Deaths pee 1,000 Males 35 to 45 Years of Age Engaged in Selected 
Occupations, France and England, 1886 to 1891 (10, P. 524) 


Occupation j 

France 

England 

All malea 

11 

11 

TpachiTig profession 

6 

6 

The clergy 

7 

4 

A 2 ;ri 01 1 1 tiir al laborers 

8 

6 

Clerks, etc 

' 13 

10 

Bakers 

13 

9 

Publicans . . 

14 

22 

Carters . . . 

. 17 J 

13 

Laborers 

2(f ‘ 

28 

Waiters, etc 

22 

28 

Printers 

18 

11 



Here we see that there are very great differences in the death rates of 
persons engaged in different kinds of work. Laborers in manufacturing 
have the lowest rate for all ages combined (fifteen to sixty-foilr) and 
almost the lowest of each age. 

Other occupational groups with low 
rates are agricultural workers, pro- 
fessional men, clerical workers, 
skilled workers, and foremen. The 
group with death rates notably 
above the average is the unskilled, 
except in manufacturing and on 
steam railroads. There are also 
many interesting differences be- 
tween particular groups, for 
example, factory and building con- 
struction laborers and tailors and 
blacksmiths as contrasted with 
managers and officials, book- 
keepers, and mechanics. Incom- 
plete as these data are and subject 
to certain errors because of diffi- 
culties in the classification of 
deaths, they show beyond question 
that communities of different occupational make-up may be expected 
to have differences in death rates due to this factor alone. 

The fact that differential occupational mortality is no new thing for 
France and England is shown in Table 89 taken from March (10, p. 524). 
Here we find the same large variations in the death rates of the different 
occupational groups as in the United States. At ages thirty-five to 
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Fig. 35. — Deaths per 1,000 males 35 to 
45 years of age engaged in different occupa- 
tions, England, 1886 to 1891. (Based on 
Table 89.) 
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forty-five, teachers have only one-third to one-fourth the death rate of 
laborers and waiters. At ages fifty-five to sixty-five, 15 to 20 years 
later, teachers have less than one-half the death rate of laborers. Farmers 
and agricultural laborers in both countries have low death rates, ranking 
close to teachers. We need not give much space to the explanation 
of the differences shown herp, because it is easy to see that the more 
sheltered groups have the lower rates Xsee also Table 90). 


Table 90. — ^Deaths of Employees and Wokkers Compared for Selected 
Occupations, at Specified Ages, France, 1907 to 1908 (10, P. 524) 


Occupation 

35-45 

^ 55-65 

Employer 

Worker 

Employer 

Worker 

Farming class 

7 

8 

21 

30 

Carpenters and joiners 

1 7 

10 

30 

43 

Bakers 

11 

18 

37 

58 

Printers 

8 

22 

26 

56 

Textile industries 

4 

11 

13 

41 

Butchers 

17 

29 

41 

86 

Builders 

8 

16 

28 

49 


The best studies of occupational mortality known to the writer are 
those in the decennial supplements to the Reports for the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales.^^ The following table is taken from the 
latest supplemtot (1931). 

Table 91. — Registered Deaths per 100 Standard Deaths by Social Status of 
Occupied and Retired Males, 1930-1932^ 


Registered deaths per 
100 standard deaths 

Social class 


20-65 

35-65 

All males 

101 

100 

All occupied and retired 

100 

100 

Social class I 

90 

90 

Social class II 

94 

95 

Social class III 

97 

97 

Social class IV 

103 

102 

Social class V 

112 

112 

Unoccupied 

136 

104 


iGr«at Britain, Registrar General, “The Registrar-general’s Decennial Supplement; England and 
Wales,” 1931, H. M, Stationery Office, London, 1936, part 2a, p. 211. 

In Table 91 the death rates of the different social classes are given as 
per cents of the death rate of all occupied and retired civilian males. 
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The differences are large but decreasing and show clearly the effects of 
different economic and social status on the death rate. The death rate 
of the most favored class is but 90.0 per cent of the average, while that of 
unskilled workers is 112.0 per cent. Expressed in another way, the death 
rate of unskilled workers is about one-fourth greater than that of the 
upper class, and this, be it noted, k a standardized figure which makes 
due allowance for age differences in the various social classes. 

The following table shows the ratio of expected to actual deaths in 
certain specified occupations, the expected deaths in each case being the 
number that would have occurred in each occupational group if its death 
rate had been the same at each ag(? as that for, all males in England and 
Wales. 


Table 92. — Standaedized Moetality op Males 20 to 65 Yeaes op Age Engaged 
IN Cpetain Occupations, England and Wales, 1930-1932 (7, Paet II, 

Pp. 191-210) 


Eegistered 
Deaths per 
100 Standard 


Occupation Deaths 

AH occupied and retired males 100 

General and undefined laborers 119 

Building trade laborers 112 

Dock laborers 137 

Agriculture: 

Farmers and their relatives 73 

Agricultural laborers (including shepherds) 77 

Mining: 

Coal — ^underground workers, not hewers or getters 94 

Iron ore — ^underground workers, not hewers or getters 116 

Makers of bricks, pottery, and glass: 

Potter^s millworkers, slip makers, and arkmen 120 

Earthenware, china, etc., kiln and oven men 157 

Brick, tile, and pottery, kiln and oven men 119 

Glass blowers and finishers, not machine hands 160 

Metalworkers: 

Puddiers 166 

Iron- or steel-foundry furnacemen and laborers 132 

Metal machinists 97 

Grinders in cutlery trade 240 

Textile workers: 

Wool sorters 118 

Cotton blow-room operatives 233 

Cotton spinners and piecers 105 

Dyers 123 

Cutters (not hats, gloves, or boots) 9i 

Makers of foods, drinks, and tobacco: 

Bakers and pastry cooks 77 

Skilled workers in ale, etc., brewing 112 

Tobacco, cigars, cigarettes, snuff 109 
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Table 92. — Standaedizbd Mortalitt op Males 20 to 65 Years op Age Engaged 
IN Certain Occupations, England and Wales, 1930-1932 (7, Part II, 

Pp. 191-210). — {Continued) 


Registered 
Deatlis per 
100 Standard 

Occupation Deaths 

Building trades: '' 

Foremen and gangers 89 

Bricklayers T 88 

Mason’s, stonecutters, and dressers 121 

Painters and decorators 108 

Persons employed in transport and coifimunication: 

Railway officials, station masters, etc 79 

Locomotive engine drivers 84 

Stevedores . ? 220 

Commercial: 

Storekeepers (prop^etors and managers of retail businesses) 97 

Commercial travelers 93 

Costermongers, hawkers, and newspaper sellers 140 

Bank officials 62 

insurance officials 69 

Insurance agents and canvassers, brokers 92 

Professional : 

Clergymen (Anglican church) 69 

Barristers, judges, magistrates, stipendiary 116 

Registered medical practitioners 106 

Dentists 96 

Teachers, (not music teachers) 68 

Persons engaged in personal service: 

Domestic servants (indoor) 92 

Inn, hotelkeepers; publicans; beersellers 155 

Barmen 149 

Waiters 134 

Laundry workers 75 


These data show the same general condition as those already given, 
but, being standardized and applying to the entire male population, they 
leave no room for doubt as to what the situation was in England and 
Wales in 1930 to 1932. All kinds of agricultural work are among the 
healthful occupations, while most types of factory work are compara- 
tively unhealthfuL The professions are healthful as a whole, although 
barristers and physicians fall well behind the other groups. On the other 
hand grinders in cutlery, cotton blow-room operatives, and stevedores 
have a rate more than twice as high as the average, while nine other 
groups have rates over 25 per cent in excess of the average. Of course, 
not the entire amount of the differences in death rates shown here is due 
to differences in occupational hazards alone. Selection unquestionably 
plays an important role. Common unskilled laborers, dockers, and 
stevedores are frequently men who cannot succeed at other jobs and in 
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the course of time drift into the poorly paid classes, where living conditions 
are very bad. So it happens that selection picks many of the poorer 
physical specimens of manhood for the worst paid jobs, and then poor 
pay makes decent living impossible. The inevitable result of tliis com- 
bination of circumstances is an extremely high death rate in certain 
occupational groups. It is, perhaps, the living conditions enforced by 
poorly paid work rather than the nature of the work itseM that in many 
cases, though not in all, cause the high death rate. 

If we bear in mind the differences in the death rates of different occu- 
pational groups, we shall have little difficulty in understanding the 
differences in death rates between certain types of communities. Clearly, 
a section of a city, or an entire city, in which the textile industry is an 
important one will have a much higher death rate than a^section of a city, 
or a city, where professional men live or a residence suburb where only 
4ffie well-to-do live. As between a rural area whe:^ miners predominate 
and one where only farmers live, there will also be large differences; and 
where common laborers are numerous, the death rate will be higher than 
where skilled workers abound. In sum mary,, one may my that the^sgtS^ 
of hardness of life is in large measure determined by the occupation that 
one follows. It determines, first, the special hazards encountered, such 
as those peculiar to mining, metal grinding, and where poisonous mate- 
rials are used; secondly, the conditions of work unfavorable to health, 
such as violent exercise alternating with idleness (stevedoring), Exposure 
to all kinds of weather (much common labor and farming) ; and, thirdly, 
the income, which in turn determines kind of housing; quality and 
quantity of food, clothing, medical and dental care, and all the other 
items which go to make up the level of living. In view of these facts it is 
surely of the utmost importance to secure more information regarding 
death rates of occupational groups. However, it appears that the gap 
between the death rates of those in the more hazardous and poorly paid 
trades and those in the more sheltered occupations yielding larger incomes 
h being rapidly lessened as public health services become more widespread 
and more efficient. 

7. The Race Factoe in the Death Rate 

The racial element in the population is so important in determining 
death rate that where there are appreciable elements of different races 
separate rates should be given. Our own mortality figures generally 
make this distinction in the case of Negroes where they constitute over 
5 per cent of the community. We do not yet (March, 1942) have sepa- 
rate life tables for whites and Negroes, only prelinnnary 1940 tables for 
whites and nonwhites. But since, for the country as a whole, the non- 
whites are 90 per cent or more Negroes the data in Table 93 may be 
regarded as showing with reasonable accuracy the mortality differences 
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between whites and Negroes. It should not be inferred, however, from 
these differences in the death rates of the white and the colored popula- 
tions that these rates are the result of inherent race differences. It is 
much more likely that they are caused chiefly by the great differences in 
modes of living of the two racial groups. At least, until the conditions 
of life in the two groups approximate one another rather closely, the 
presumption is that differences in death rates arise out of differences in 
sanitary and medical care and in economic status rather than out of 
inherent biological differences. 


Table 93. — Death Rates and Expectation of Life for White and Nonwhitb 
Males and Fjjmales, Uni#bd States, 1930-19391 (12) 



Death, rates 

• 

Expectation of life 

Year 
of age 

White ^ 

Nonwhite 

White 

Nonwhite 


1 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

0-1* 

57.0 ! 

45.0 

83.5 

68.6 

60 6 

64 5 

50 1 

52.6 

10-11 

1 4 

1.0 

1.8 

1 5 

55 9 

59 0 

46 6 

48.3 

20-21 

2.7 

2.2 

7.1 

7.1 

46 8 

49 7 

38 0 

39.9 

30-31 

3.5 

3.1 

10.2 

8 9 

38 1 

40 9 

31 1 

32.9 

40-41 

6.1 

4.6 

16 0 

13.8 

29.6 

32.2 

24 7 

26.1 

50-51 

12.4 

8.9 

26.9 

24 2 

21.7 

24 0 

19.0 

20.1 

60-61 

25.7 

19 0 

35.8 

I 35.1 

14 9 

16 4 

14.1 

15.3 

70-71 

56 3 

• 

45.8 

62.9 

55 8 

9.3 

10.2 

9.5 

10.9 


8. Causes op Death 

Space does not permit going into any detail regarding the causes of 
death, but since the future growth of population will be considered later, 
and since this growth depends to an appreciable extent upon the level 
of the death rate, it may be well to indicate briefly the changes in the 
causes of death which are taking place. This is shown in brief form in 
Table 94, 

In the last 30 or 40 years the epidemic germ diseases have almost 
ceased to be important causes of death in Western lands. Tuberculosis 
has been cut in a very marked manner, while diarrhea and enteritis, 
largely confined to infants, are rapidly disappearing. In fact, in New 
Zealand the intestinal diseases of children are now of almost negligible 
significance, and in such rural states as Wisconsin and Kansas they also 
claim comparatively few victims. 

On the other hand, such diseases as cancer, softening of the brain, and 
diseases of the circulatory system and of other internal organs are every- 
where on the increase. In a word the degenerative diseases which 
naturally become of greater significance as age increases are steadily 
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claiming a larger share of all lives. In curbing such diseases medical 
science has made but little progress as compared with the curbing of those 
in which sanitation is of prime importance. 


Table 94. — Death Rates per 100,000 Persons bt Important Caitses of Death 
m THE Current Registration Area, 1900 to 1940, in Kansas and 
Wisconsin, 1936 to 1939, and in New Zealand, 1900 to 1904 and 

1936 TO 1939 


Cause 


Current registration area 


Kansas 
and Wis- 
consin 

New 

Zealand 


1936- 

1940 

1921- 

1925 

1910- 

1914 

1905- 

1909 

1900- 

1904 

1936- 
’ 1939 

1936- 

1939 

- 1900- 
1904 

All^^uses 

1,096.4 

1,181.8 

; 1.415.5 

1,536.9 

1,650.4 

1,043.4 

918.3 

994.5 

Typhoid and paratyphoid fever 

1.8 

7.6 

18.9 

26.8 

33.7 

0.6 

0.5 

8.7 


1.9 

2.9 

2.6 

2.9 

5.6 

0.1 

0.1 



0.6 

0.3 

0.3 

3.7 


0.1 

Measles 

1.2 

6.0 

9.8 

9.8 

10.0 

0.6 

2.9 

7.5 

Scarlet fever 

1.1 

3.6 

8.5 

9.5 

11.8 

2.4 

2.8 

5.2 

Whooping cough 

2.8 

7.9 

10.5 

11.4 

11.2 

1.7 

1.4 

10.5 


1.9 

1.1 

11.4 

23.9 

33.0 

1.8 


0.7 

Diphtheria 

1.8 

12.3 

19.1 

23.0 

33.6 

0.9 

1.6 

5.3 

Influenza and pneumonia (ex- 
cluding bronchopneumonia) . . 

60.9 

82,7 

99.8 

123.7 

155.2 

59.4 

39.4 

92.4 

Tuberculosis of the respiratory 
system and acute dissemi- 
nated tuberculosis 

46.7 

82.5 

132.8 

153,3 

173.3 

27.1 

33.7 

73.9 

Other forms of tuberculosis 

3.5 

10.4 

20.0 

22.6 

21.2 

2.5 

7.3 

23.5 

Syphilis, locomotor ataxia, and 
general paralysis of the insane 

15.5 

16.1 

16.1 

13.5 

12.8 

9.0 

6.2 

1.8 

Cancer and other malignant 
tumors 

115.3 

88.9 

77.3 

71.3 

66.2 

124.7 

118.0 

65.8 

Diabetes mellitus 

24.7 

17.2 

15.3 

13.3 

10.9 

1 26.4 

18.9 

10.0 

Cerebral hemorrhage and soft- 
ening of the brain 

78.6 

84.2 

77.2 

73.9 

72.6 

1 

■ 89.4 

54.6 

37. 5 

Diseases of the heart 

274.61 

171.4 

158.2 

152.1 

139.8 

214.2 

264.8 

103,2 

Diseases of the arteries 

20.0 

22,6 

23.7 

15.6 

8.1 

22.4 

34.3 

9.1 

Bronchitis and bronchopneu- 
monia 

34.2 

50.3 

66.9 

66.0 

69.8 

33.0 

32.1 

39.2 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

13.4 

40.8 

92.5 

112.8 

112.7 

8.4 

4.5 

69.7 

Appendicitis. 

11.3 

14,6 

11.8 

11.3 

10.5 

12.5 

7.6 


Hernia, intestinal obstruction. . . 

9.7 

10.6 

11.9 

13.2 

12.7 

10.0 

7.2 

10.1 

Cirrhosis of the liver 

8.4 

7.3 

13.6 

14.5 

14.0 

7.6 

3.3 

5.8 

Acute and chronic nephritis. . . . 

81.0 

89.5 

101.1 

98.4 

93.9 

77.4 

37.9 

25.8 

Puerperal septicemia and other 
puerperal causes 

7.9 

15.6 

15.7 

15.3 

13.9 

6.5 

6.6 

3.2 

Early infancy and malforma- 
tions 

49.0 

78.1 

94.1 

90.3 

86.5 

47.3 

43.9 

44.2 

Senility 

7.7 

12.8 

22.9 

31.5 

43.9 

8.0 

24.3 

58.8 

Suicide 

14.6 

12.0 

16.1 

16.0 

13.0 

16.4 

11.3 

12.3 

Homicide. 

7.0 

8.4 

6.7 

5.6 

2.4 

2.8 

0.7 

0.4 

Automobile accidents 

Other accidents. 

25.6 

51.2 

14.3 

59.3 

3.0 

80.2 

0.6% 

86.4/ 

83.8 

/23,2% 

\65.1/ 

48.2 

72.5 


1 Not comparable with previous years due to change in classification. 
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When looking to the future, the significance of this fact can scarcely 
be exaggerated because, as was noted above, we are rapidly nearing the 
end of the saving of life possible by eradicating the more common germ 
diseases. In the future any considerable lowering of the death rate or 
increase in the expectation of life depends upon mitigating the ravages 
of the degenerative diseases, and the prospect in this regard is far from 
bright. AU this is just another Vay of saying that the diseases which 
can be controlled in large measure by an improvement in the economic 
status of the community, by an economic surplus which can be made 
available for better sanitation, are rapidly coming under control, while 
those which can be controlled on]^ by keeping the bodily organs from 
degenerating show either no diminution or, more ofterT, even an increase. 

9. The Expectation op Life (4) 

As has been sho'^m above, the decline in the death rate during the last 
century has been one of the marked achievements of the Western woHd. 
The credit for this achievement must be allotted chiefly to the great 
scientific advances in the field of medicine and to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the major portion going to the latter factor. The reasons for this 
last statement are to be found in the type of disease over which the com- 
munity has gained control and in the actual means by which this control 
has been exercised. 

Long before the germ theory of disease was established, the death 
rate in coxmtries which were being industrialized and in those in which, 
like the United States, new land was abundant had been considerably 
reduced through the general improvement of economic conditions which 
was in progress. Not only did this improvement in economic conditions 
result in the individuaFs obtaining a better living; it also made an increas- 
ing surplus available to the community for the establishment of public 
sanitation, particularly in industrialized countries; and it is to better 
sanitation that we owe the greater part of the decline in the death rate 
during the last century or more. Part of the economic surplus was also 
used for the establishment of medical research, so that in the last analysis 
it is to the increased productivity following upon the development of 
power-machine production and to the opening of new lands that we owe 
the decline in the death rate. But the purpose of this section is not to 
apportion the credit for the decline in the death rate during the last 
century or century and a half but rather to show the combined results 
of aU these factors in terms of the expectation of life in countries at differ- 
ent stages of social and economic development. 

The expectation of life is the number of years that persons of a given 
age can, on the average, expect to live. It should be, made clear at the 
outset that such a calculation teUs nothing about the chances of any 
particular person to survive for a given length of time. Thus, in Table 95 
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Table 95. — Expectation of Life by Age, Selected Countries 



England and Wales^ 

Germany 1 

Italy^ 

Age 

1937 

1838-1854 

1932- 

-1934 

1871- 

-1880 

1930-1932 

1889-1902 


Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

0 

60.2 

64.4 

39.9 

41.8 

59.9 

62.8 

35.6 

38.4 

53.8 

56.0 

42.6 

43.0 

10 

66.2 

59.6 

47.0 

47.7 

57.3 

59.1 

46.5 

48.2 

55.5 

57.2 

51.2 

51.0 

20 

47.1 

50.4 

39.5 

40.3 

48.2 

49.8 

38.4 

40.2 

46.8 

48.5 

43.0 

43.1 

30 

38.3 

41.6 

32.8 

33.8 

39.5 

41.0 

31.4 

33.1 

38.6 

40.4 

35.7 

36.0 

40 

29.6 

32.8 

26.1 

27.3 

30.8 

32.3 

24.5 

26.3 

30.4 

32.1 

27.9 

28.7 

50 

21.4 

24.3 

19.5 

20.7 

22.5 

W23.8 

18.0 

19.3 

22.4 

23.9 

20.4 

21.0 

60 

14.3 

1^.5 

13.5 

14.3 

15 1 

16.1 

12.1 

i2.7 

15.2 

16.1 

13.5 

13.6 

70 

8.6 

10.0 

8.4 

9.0 

9.0 

9.6 

7 3 

7.6 

9.0 

9.6 

7.7 

7.7 


Age 


Sweden^ 



New Zealand^ 


1 

I Japani 

1931- 

-1935 

1816-1840 

193^1938 

1896-1903 

1935-1936 

1908-1913 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male i 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

0 

63.2 

65.3 

39.5 

43.6 

65.5 

68.4 

54.4 1 

57 3 

46.9 

49.6 

44.2 

44.7 

10 

58.4 

59.5 

45.2 

48.6 

59.1 

61.4 

53.1 ; 

55.0 

48.2 

50.5 

48.8 

48.5 

20 

49.4 

50.6 

37.3 

41.5 

49.9 

52.0 

44.6 

46.4 

40.4 

43.2 

41.1 

41.7 

30 

41.1 

42.2 ^ 

30.3 

33.4 

40.9 

43.0 

36.7 

38.7 

33.9 

36.9 

34.3 

35.7 

40 

32.5 

33.5 

23.7 

26.4 

32.0 

34.0 

29.0 

31.2 

26.2 

29.6 

26.8 

29.0 

50 

24.2 i 

25.1 

17.6 

19.6 

23.6 

25.5 

21.6 

23.6 

18.8 

22.2 

19.6 

21,8 

60 

16.6 

17.3 

12.1 

13.2 

16.1 

17.5 

15.0 

16.4 

12.6 

15.1 

13.3 

16.0 

70 

10.1 

10.5 

7.2 

8.0 

9.8 

10.7 

9.5 

10.2 

7.6 

9.0 

8.3 

9.3 


Age i 

Indial 

1930-1939 

J 

1901 

1789 

1931 

1881' 

-1901 

White I 

Non white 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- i 
male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

Male 

Fe- 

male 

0 

26,9 

26.6 

23.6 

24.0 

60.6 

64.5 

50,1 

52.6 

47.9 

50.7 

34.5 

36.5 

10 

36.4 

33.6 

34.7 

33.9 

55.9 

59.0 

46.6 

48.3 

50.4 

51.9 

43.2 

20 

29.6 

27.1 

28,6 

28.6 

46.8 

49.7 

38.0 

39.9 

42.0 

43.6 

34.2 1 

1 34.3 

30 

23.6 

22,3 

22.9 

23.8 

38.1 

40.9 

31.1 

32.9 

34.8 

36.3 

30.2 

40 

18.6 

18.2 

17.9 

19.1 

29.6 

32.2 

24.7 

26.1 

: 27.6 

! 29.1 

25.2 1 

i 26.9 

SO 

14.3 

14.6 

13.5 

14.5 

21.7 

24.0 

19.0 

' 20.1 

20.7 

i 21.8 

21.2 

60 

10.2 

10.8 

9.5 

10.0 

14.9 

16.4 

14.1 

15.3 

14.3 

15.2 

14.8 

16.1 

70 

6.4 

6.7 

1 5.8 

6.0 

9.3 

10.2 

9.5 

10.9 

9.0 

9.6 

10 

.1 


1 League of Nations, “Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations,’' 1939-194:0, Geneva, 1940, 

pp» 66-68. 

2 Sweden, Statistiska CentralbyrSn, “Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige,” 1941, Stockholm, 1941, p. 67. 

» New Zealand, Census and Statistics OflSce, “ New Zealand Official Yearbook,” 1941, Government 
Printer, Wellington, 1941, p. 87. 

4 United States Life Tables (Preliminary), 1930-1939, July 21, 1941. Ori^al Registration States 
in 1901. See 14, VoL 2, old series, Part 1, 1793. 
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the expectation of life at birth in England and Wales in 1838 to 1854 is 
given as 39.9 for males and 41.8 for females. This means that the sum of 
alHhe years lived by the children born during this period divide3I.^2ie 
number of children born equals 39.9 for males and 41,8 for femmes. Of 
course, some died almost immediately after birth while some liveJ to be a 
hundred or more, but the average number of years that newborn babies 
lived at that time was as given, assuming no change in age-specific death 
rates during their lives. ^ 

Life tables from which such a figure is calculated do not go back very 
far in time for most countries; hence, such a measure of improvement in 
public health is lacking ^until rather recent times and^even yet is not 



Fig. 36- — Cmde death rate and expectation of life at selected ages, Massachusetts, 1789 
to 1931. (Thompson, W. S. & Whelpton, P. K., “Population Trends in the United 
States,” p. 230, VIII, 9.) 

available for most countries. Life tables for Massachusetts were worked 
out as early as 1789 (14). At that time the expectation of life at birth 
was 34.5 years for males and 36.5 years for females (see Table 95, United 
States, 1789). In 1850 these figures had risen to 38.3 and 40.5 years, 
respectively. This is about the same as in England and Wales at that 
time. Since that time there appears to have been a steady increase in 
expectation of life at birth, which was greatly accelerated in most coun- 
tries for two or three decades following 1900. 

The differences between countries in expectation of life at birth are 
still very considerable and are of interest as probably the best simple 
index of the economic conditions or levels of living prevailing in different 
lands. Thus, in New Zealand the expectation of life for males at age 
zero was a little over 65,46 years in 1934 to 1938; in the United States 
for whites it was only 60.6 in 1930 to 1939; in Swe(ien it was 63.2 in 1933 
to 1935; in Japan in 1935 to 1936 it was only 46.9; and in India in 1931 
it was 26.9is These differences are about what one would expect from a 
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study of the economic conditions of these different countries. The 
expectation of life at birth is very largely a function of the general eco- 
nomic conditions in which children get their start. 

At no other age, however, has the increase in expectation of life been 
nearly so great as at birth, nor are the differences between countries so 
great at older ages. Even at age ten the imj^rovement in England and 
Wales in 85 years was only from 47.0 to 56.2 years for males and from 
47.7 to 59,6 for females. In Massachusetts it .was only from 43.2 in 
1789 to about 56.5 in 1930 for both sexes combined — only a little over 
one-half of what it was at birth. Even the difference between India and 
New Zealand, 1931, at this age wast>nly about 22 years. At later ages 
and for all countries the increase in the expectation of life over rather 
long periods is comparatively small, and in several cases there appears to 
be even a decrease as old age approaches (5). The differences between 
co] 4 ptries also decline as age increases. This beam out the statement 
made above that the decline in the death rate has been achieved more 
largely through the reduction of infant and child mortality than through 
the reduction of deaths in older age groups. 

Thus by the time one reaches his fortieth year (the sexes combined) 
he can expect to live, on the average, only about four years longer now 
than in 1838 to 1854 if he lives in England. If he lives in Massachusetts 
he may expect to live about 4.3 years more than his great great grand- 
father living there in 1789. The increase in the expectation of life at 
forty is somewhat greater in Sweden, 7.9 years, between 1816 to 1840 
and 1931 to 1935. At sixty years of age the increase in expectation of life 
during the last few decades is very little, if any, for most countries, and 
as between countries it is only a little lower in Japan than in the United 
States or New Zealand and was only about five or six years lower 40 years 
ago even in India, where modem sanitation and medicine were almost 
unknown. 

These data prove very clearly that as yet there is no basis at all for 
the statement often made that the span of life is growing greater. Indeed, 
some of the data in Table 95 indicate that, on the average, old people have 
fewer years to look forward to today than had the older people of several 
decades ago. Thus in Japan and New Zealand the expectation of life 
at the older ages is not uniformly higher now than formerly. This is 
also true for the United States if we accept the data for Massachusetts 
in 1789 as fairly typical of the entire country at that time. Any appreci- 
able increase in the expectation of life at ages over forty seems to await 
the conquering of the degenerative diseases of the circulatory system, the 
respiratory system, and the other vital organs, and in this direction 
progress is slow, although the occupational differentials cited above 
(Table 88) indicate that there is still considerable opportunity to lower 
the death rates of certain groups by improving their economic status 
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and the conditions in which they work (miners, metal grinders). But 
again the reader should be reminded that this does not mean that we 
shall soon have octogenarians with an expectation of life equal to that 
of the sexagenarians of today. 
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Questions 

1. Discuss the trend of the death rate in recent times. What important differ- 
ences are there between the United States and India? How would you aecoimt for 
theee differences? 
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2. Why has the great decline in the death rate come from the saving of infants 
and children? What does this indicate as to the probable future savings of life? In 
what part of our population would you expect the greatest improvement in the death 
rate in the future? Why? 

3. Discuss the relation between fertility and child mortality. Explain tins rela- 
tion as fully as possible. 

4. Discuss the influence of the age composition of the population on the death 
rate. How does the crude death rate in your own coromunity differ from the reflued 
or adjusted rate? What is the explanatiomof this difference? 

5. How does sex composition affect death rates? Do you see any reasons for 

sex differences in the death rate ? Answer the same questions for marital composition, 
for race composition, and for other elements making up a population. Always give 
examples from yoxir own experience or from the study of your own community, if 
possible. ^ « 

6. WTby are the crude death rates for urban and rural populations not comparable 
in aU cases? Give examples. What is needed to make them comparable? 

7. Can you think of any reasons why there should be any relation between 
density of population and death rates? Give two examples ^rom your own observa- 
tioivif possible. 

8. Explain why the death rate of the single and widowed differs from that of the 
married. 

9. Discuss the influence of occupation on the death rate. Can you give illustra- 
tions from observations in your community which wiU help to explain these 
differences? 

10. What changes in the death rates from different causes are now taking place? 
Can you explain why this should be so? Ask your family physician whether he has 
noticed a change and what his explanation is. 

11. Do the changes in causes suggest anything regarding the probable direction 
of the public health movement in the future? 

12. Describe the changes in expectation of life during the last century. What are 
the chief factors in these changes? What changes seem likely in the future? Why? 

13. How is the war affecting the death rate in the United States, in China, in 
Germany ** 



CHAPTER XV 

NATURAL INCREASE AND ITB PROBABLE FUTURE TRENDS 


The natural increase of a population is obtained by subtracting its 
death rate from its birth rate. After what has been said regarding the 
various ways of correcting, standafdizing, refining, or adjusting these 
rates, this may not seem a very satisfactory definition. However, unless 
it is otherwise "noted, the rate of natural increase ordinarily given is 
obtained by the use of crude birth and death rates. For many purposes 
such a rate is quite satisfactory, but there are times when it will ^ot 
give the correct impression regarding the probable future growth of 
population. For this reason it is essential to use more refined measures 
of grdwth, particularly at a time when the birth rate has been declining 
rapidly. 

1. Past Trends of Natural Increase 

The rates of natural increase (based on crude rates) for the leading 
countries of the world for which such data are available are given in 
Table 96 below. 

In the West the rate of natural increase in most countries appears to 
have gone through a cycle somewhat as follows: There was a period during 
the nineteenth century when the death rate fell more rapidly than the 
birth rate with the result that there was an increase in the rate of natural 
increase. In a number of countries this rate mounted as high as 12 to 
15 per 1,000; in some it was even higher; and in many of them it remained 
at a high level for several decades. 


Table 96. — ^Avebage Rates of Natural Increase op the World, 1808 to 1939^ 


Year 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bul- 

garia 

Den- 

mark 

England 

and 

Wales 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Hungary 

Ireland 

1936-1939 

0.9 

2.3 

10.2 

7.2 

3.0 

6 82 

-0.7 

7.6 

6.8 

6.1 

192&~1932 

2.3 

4 6 

13.9 

7.5 

3.9 

6.7 

1.3 

6.5 

7.8 

6.2* 

1918-1922 

3.5» 

2.9 

11.6 

11.3 

7.2 

4.9 

-2.7 

5.0 

5.6 

4.7 

1908-1912 

6.7 

7.8 

17.7 

14.1 

11.0 

13.1 

0.9 

13.1 


6.3 

1898-1902 

8 7 

10.8 

16.2 

13,7 

11.4 

13.0 

1.0 

14.9 


4.8 

1888-1892 

6.2 

8.6 

13.6 

11.5 

11.9 

12.6 

0.4 

12.4 


4.4 

1878-1882 

4.5 

10.0 


12.7 

14.1 

13.2 

2.6 

12.2 


6.2 

1868-1872 


8.2 


11.2 

13.1 

2.0 

-1.3 

9.4 


10.7 

1868-1862 


9.1 


12.3 

12.6 

10.5 

3 4 

11 2 



1848-1852 


6.6 


11.2 

10.8 

10.9 

3.6 

i 9.1 

1 


1838-1842 


8 S 


9.6 

9.5 

12.4 

4.7 




1828-1832 




2.3 


9.6 

4,0 




1818-1822 




11.7 


12.0 

6.4 


i 


1808-1812 




6.2 

.... 

-4.8 

6.7 


1 

! 



^ General references: 1; 2; S; 4; X, 11, Chap. 2. 
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Table 96 . — Average Bates op Natural Increase op the World, 1808 
TO 1939 ^. — (Continued) 


Year 

Italy 

Nether- 

lands 

Nor- 

way 

Poland 

Ru- 

mania 

Russia 

Scotland 

Yugo- 

slavia 

Spain 

Sweden 

1935-1939 

9 3 

11 6 

4.9 

11.42 

10.6 

23.42 

4,6 

12 22 

5.62 

2 8 

1928-1932 

10 3 

13 1 

6 1 

15.3 

14.1 , 

24.92 

5 5 


11.0 

3 2 

1918-1922 

5.3 

13 1 

10 7 

9.12 

12 . 52 . 

19 22 

9.1 


5.3 

6.8 

1908-1912 

11 9 

14 9 

12 4 

17.0 

15 9* 

16 . 72 

11.0 

14 52 

9.6 

10.6 

1898-1902 

10 7 

14 8 

14 4 

18 7 

12,8 

17.0 

11.7 

15 7 

6 4 

10 6 

1888-1892 

10 7 

12 6 

12 5 


10 4 

12.8 

IP. 8 

16.5 

4 8 

11 1 

1878-1882 

7 7 

13 5 

14,4 


?r 

13.52 

13.9 

12 9 

6 1 

12.0 

1868-1872 

7.1 

9 5 

12 4 


12 02 

12.5 

11.6 


9 7 

1858-1862 


7 0 

14 9 




13.8 



14.2 

1848-1852 



12 9 







10,9 

1838-1842 



9.2 







8 8 

1828-1832 



12 3 




. . 


. . , 

6.7 

1818-1822 



13 2 







9.3 

1808-1812 









.... j 

-1.3 

Year 

'Switzer- 

land 

Argen- 

tina 

! 

Canada 

Chile 

Guate- 

mala 

Hon- 

duras 

(British) 

Jamaica* 

Puerto 

Rico 

United 

States 

Ceylon 

1935-1939 

3.8 

12.2 

10.4 

9.5 

14.2 

12.72 

15.72 

20.1 

6.1 

11.0 

1928-1932 

4.9 

16 6 

12.8 

14.7 

23.9 

14.4 

16.7 

16.7 

7.1 

14.7 

1918-1922 

5.0 

16.82 

14.22 

7.6 

17.9 

12.92 

.... 

17 . 3 a 

9.9 

6.8 

1908-1912 

9.7 

20.1* 

13 62 

7.8 ^ 

17.3 

16.22 

13. i* 



6 7 

1898-1902 

10 6 

17.92 

8 1 

6.2 

22.1 


17.8 

-4.62 


10.2 

1888-1892 

7.5 


10 6 

0.5 

16.1 


15.1 

-0.4 


3.9 

1878-1882 

7.7 



11 5 






2.9 

1868-1872 




16.5 






4 3 

1858-1862 




16.7 










Year 

India 

Japan 

Philippine 

Islands 

Algeria* 

Egypt* 

Union of 
South 
Africa* 

Australia 

New* 

Zealand 

1935-1939 

11 52 

12.62 

15.42 

8.52 

16.02 

15.0 

7.7 

9.8 

1928-1932 

9.0 

14.2 

16.4 

8.6 

17.4 

16.9 

10.3 

10.2 

1918-1922 

-4.3 

9 9 

8.7 

6.3 

11.4 

16.1 

14.2 

12.9 

1908-1912 

5.5 

13.0 

10.8 

11.8 

17.9 

21.62 

16.5 

17.3 

1898-1902 

6.1 

11.5 

7.32 

8.42 

18.7* 

.... 

14.4 

15.7 

1888-1892 

5.7 

8.4 

1 3.9 

1 5.12 

18.3* 


20.3 

19.7 

1878-1882 


6.6 


5.62 

.... 


20.0 

28.2 

1868-1872 




1 6.22 



! 24 2 

30.1 

1858-1862 




1 11.22 





1848-1852 




t - 4.7» 





1838-1842 




- 9.2» 





1828-1832 




[ -20.02 






1 For the current data on birth rates the reader is referred to “Population Index." 

* Austria, 1919 to 1922; Finland, 1935 to 1938; Poland, 1935 to 1938, 1919 to 1922; Rumania, 1920 
to 1922; Russia, 1933 to 1935, 1928, 1920 to 1924, 1906 to 1909, 1876 to 1880, 1866 to 1870; Yugoslavia, 
1935 to 1938, 1909 to 1912; Spain, 1935 to 1938; Argentina, 1915 to 1919, 1909 to 1913, 1899 to 1902; 
Canada, 1920 to 1924, 1911 to 1913; Honduras (British), 1835 to 1937, 1922 to 1924, 1909 to 
1911; Jamaica, 1935 to 1938, 1906 to 1910; Puerto Rico, 1921 to 1925, 1894 to 1898; India, 1935 to 1938; 
Japan, 1935 to 1938; Philippine Islands, 1935 to 1937, 1903 to 1907; Algeria, 1931 and 1933 to 1935, 
1901 to 1905, 1891 to 1895, 1881 to 1885, 1872 to 1876, 1861 to 1865, 1851 to 1855, 1841 to 1845, 1831 
to 1835; Egypt, 1935 to 1938, 1905 to 1909, 1901 to 1904; Union of South Africa, 1910 to 1914. 

* Irish Free State. 

* Europeans only. 

* Before 1917, Bedouins were not included in population estimates. 

The time at which the maximum rate was reached varied considerably 
from country to country, but it remained fairly high in most western 
European lands until World War I. Since that time it has fallen almost 
everywhere and, in many lands, has now decliaed to a level well below 
that of 50 or 100 years ago, that is, below the levels prevailing before 
modem sanitation became an important factor in lowering the death 
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rate. A few concrete examples will help us to understand the general 
nature of this movement. 

At the time that vital statistics were first gathered in England and 
Wales the rate of increase was 9.5 per 1,000. It is probable that it was 
actually somewhat higher than this because of the greater omission of 
births than deaths from thf record^. The rate increased rather steadily 
between 1838 to 1842 and 1878 tcT 1882. .At the latter period it was 
14.1 per 1,000, a rate at which the population would have doubled in 
about 50 years. After 1878 to 1882 it declined slowly until it was 11.0 
just before World War I. After the war it declined rapidly, the rate for 
1935 to 1939 being 3.0. • German data are not available until 1848 to 
1852, at which time the rate of increase was 9.1, just about the same as 
in England and Wales a decade earlier. With one setback, 1868 to 1872, 
this rate rose steadil:^ until about 1900 (14.9) and then began to decline. 
In the period 1908 to 1912 it was 13.1. As in England the rate has fallen 
rapidly since the war, the rate for 1928 to 1932 being 5.5, but it has since 
risen to 7.5 in the period 1935 to 1939, 

It’^is important also to note that during all this period emigration 
from a number of the countries of Europe was of such a nature that it 
tended to keep down the rate of natural increase. There is generally an 
excess of young unmarried women in countries of emigration because of 
the preponderance of males among emigrants. Besides, most of the 
women who do emigrate are young married women. The death rate is 
raised by the^same movement because it increases the proportion of older 
people in the population; although where emigration affords relief from 
real population pressure, the death rate may be lowered by emigration. 

The situation as regards natural increase during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century was much the same in most of the countries in 
western Europe as in England and Wales and Germany, France alone 
being an outstanding exception; here the highest rate attained since 
registration was undertaken was 6.4 per 1,000 in 1818 to 1822. This rate 
declined steadily until about 1880 (allowing for the Eranco-Prussian 
War). Since that time France had an average natural increase of only 
about 1.0 per 1,000 until about 1934 and since 1935 has had a natural 
decrease. 

The movement of the rate of natural increase in countries outside 
Europe settled by Europeans has been much the same as described above, 
so far as we can judge from the very unsatisfactory data available. 

In the United States, where there are only the increase of population 
from decade to decade, the number of immigrants, and the ratio of 
children to women on which to base a judgment as to birth rates and 
rates of natural increase, we have estimated the latter as follows (VIII, 9, 
pp. 299-^304) : From 1790 to 1830 our natural increase was about 30 per 
1,000 per annum; from 1830 to 1860 it fell to about 25 per 1,000; by 1890 
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it had fallen to about 15 per 1,000; and in the period 1910 to 1930 it was 
about 12 per 1,000. These are all crude rates, and prior to 1910 to 1930 
they are only approximations; but even so it is unquestionable that the 
rate of natural increase in the United States has been falling for more than 
a century. The data on the ratios of children to women in the United 
States at the several censuses confirm, this long-time downward trend in 
natural increase. They show an almost steady decline in the ratio of 
children aged zero to four to women aged sixteen to forty -four since 1800 
(Table 97; X, 10), For recent years we have data on natural increase 


Table 97. — Childbbn 0 to 4 pee 1,000 Women 16 to 44, United States, 1800 to 

1940 (X, 11, P. 267) 


Year 

Number 

Year < 

* Number 

1940 

342 

1860 

714 

1930 

407 

1850 

699 

1920 

489 

1840 

835 

1910 

508 

1830 

877^ 

1900 

541 

1820 

928 

1890 

554 

1810 

976 

1880 

635 

1800 

1,000 

1870 

649 




for a registration area comprising a steadily increasing proportion of the 
population. All these data point to the fact that the same general down- 
ward movement of natural increase which we have observed in much of 
Europe is present in this country. People of western and central Euro- 
pean stock settled in other parts of the world also show this steady 
decrease in the rate of natural increase. 

The rates of natural increase for some of the countries of eastern and 
southern Europe and for the parts of Asia, Africa, and South America 
which have data do not show the same rapid decline as those of the lands 
just surveyed. There has been a small decline in some of them; others 
have had a fairly stable rate; while some have shown an increase. The 
chief point of interest is that different countries show quite different rates 
of natural increase and that the countries now having the higher rates 
are not the same countries that had the higher rates before World War I, 

As was noted above with regard to crude birth rates and death rates, 
the crude rate of natural increase is not adequate to give the most accurate 
picture of the trend in natural increase. The reason for this is simply 
that in a population with changing birth rates and death rates, particu- 
larly with changing birth rates, the age composition of the population 
changes apace — the more rapidly the birth rate declines the more rapidly i 
the younger portion of the population declines. This decline begins, of 
course, in the proportion of children and decade by decade affects the 
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proportion of youth, of young adults, and so forth, gradually leading to a 
reduction of numbers at all ages if the decline in the birth rate is such 
as to lead to an actual decline in the number of births. 

Various methods have been devised to take account of these changes 
in age composition on the future rate of increase. It will not be possible 
to describe these methods^here, but three which have been used rather 
widely in this country may be mentioned. Dublin and Lotka (X, 1) 
deviseda 
the rate i; 

been customary, but, instead of being based on a population having the 
current age composition,*' it was based on a population with the age com- 
position that would arise when current age-specific birth rates and death 
rates had operalied long enough to stabilize the age composition. Their 
calculations showed -fehat the ^Hrue'^ rate of natural increase in the United 
States in 1920 was only about half the crude rate, that is, it fell fro»»a a 
crude rate of 11 to a 'Hrue^^ rate of 5.5. The writer^ devised a replace- 
ment ^index using the number of children zero to four per 1,000 women 
twenty to forty-four in the actual population, divided by the number in a 
stationary population (life-table population), to secure the percentage by 
which the ratio of children to women in the actual population exceeded 
or fell below that in a life-table population. Since the children in a life- 
table population are just suflSlcient to maintain this population, the 
percentage thus secured is an index of the increase or decrease that would 
take place in^the actual population in a generation, assuming there is no 
change in the age-specific death rates and in the ratio of children to 
women. Kuczynski (X, 2) has popularized a so-called ^^net rate of 
reproduction,^'^ which shows the number of daughters 100 women born 
at a given time will give birth to during their lives, age-specific birth 
rates and death rates remaining fixed. This number then shows the 
ratio of daughters in an actual population to daughters in a Hfe-table 
population and thus arrives at the percentage increase or decrease of the 
actual population in a generation. The results of these three methods 
agree so closely that there is little to choose between them, but since 
^^net reproduction rates" have been calculated for more nations than 
replacement indexes the former are used in Table 98. On the basis of 
these ''rates" an attempt will be made to state briefly the probable future 
trends of population growth in the world. 

1 This method was used in the monograph Ratio of Children to Women in the United 
States, 1920 (XI, 18) and was worked out in 1925 and 1926, but the results were not 
published by the Bureau of the Census until 1931. It can be used readily whenever 
census age data and applicable Hfe tables are available. 

® These are not true rates but rather ratios of births in an actual population to 
births in a life-table population, age-specific birth rates and death rates reniaining 
fixed. 


me asure of thfe **true rate of natura U^^croaaejs L^ expressed 
1 terms of rate of increase per 1,000 of the population, as had 
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Table 98. — ^Recent “Net Reproduction Rates for Countries Where 

Available^ 


Country 

Date 

Rate 

1 Country 

Date 

Rate 

Nortli America : 



I Europe: 



United States 

1935-1939 

96 

I , T/fl.tvift * . . 

1939 

99 

Whites 

1935-1939 

95 

P N eth ftrl fl.-n d .q 

1937 

112 

Nonwhites 

1935-1939 

107 

1 Norway. . 

1938 

83 

United States, birth- 



Poland 

1934 

111 

registration area 



Portugal 

1933 

129 

(whites) 

1938 

100 

Spain , . . . , 

1928-1930 

124 

Canada .... 

1938 

109*’ 

Sweden . . • 

1937 

76 

South America: 



Switzerland 

1939 

79 

Chile 

1930-1932 

130 

U.S.S.R.: 



Europe: 



R.S.F.S,R 

1926-1928 

170 

Austria 

1939 

100 

Ukraine 

1928-1929 

151 

Relgium 1 

1936 

83 

United Kingdom: 

Bulgaria 

1933-1936 

119 

England and Wales . . . 

1937 

78 

Czechoslovakia 

1935 

79 

Scotland 

1936 

91 

Denmark 

1939 

92 

Asia: 


Estonia 

1938 

79 

Japan 

1937 

144 

Finland 

1938 

96 

Africa: 

France 

1937 

87 

Union of South Africa 



Germany 

1939 

98 

(whites) 

1938 

130 

Greece 

1930-1932 

125 

Oceania: 

Hungary 

1938 

100 

Australia 

1938 

98 

Irish Free State 

1935-1937 

116 

New Zealand 

1939 

107 

Italy 

1935-1937 

113 




1 Population Indez^ April, 1941, pp. 154-158, 



Ifriifed 

Stcifes 


New Zealand 
Japan 


0 50 m m 

Fiq. 37. — ‘*Net reproduction rates,” selected countries. (Based on Table 98.) 
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2. Probable Trends in Different Parts of the World 

These rates of reproduction confirm the pattern of world population 
growth shown by the crude rates. A large part of western Europe not 
only will have no increase in a comparatively short time if the most recent 
age-specific birth rates and death jrates persist but will shortly have a 
declining population. On the other hand, some of the southern and 
eastern European lands still have a birth rate high enough to ensure that 
they will continue to grow for several decades, although in most of them 
the rate is falling rapidly. 

The countries settled- by westerif Europeans show -yie same general 
trend in natural increase as western Europe but are not quite so far along 
the path to a stationary or declining population. But it can be said that, 
like western Europe, ^they cannot look forward to even a crude excess of 
births over deaths for any great length of time. ^ 

From the point of view of the probable increase in population in all 
the countries of the world neither crude rates of natural increase nor net 
rates 6f reproduction are sufficient, for the simple reason that no such data 
are available. However, it seems reasonable to assume similar reproduc- 
tion rates in countries having similar vital conditions even though such 
rates cannot be calculated. This is particularly true where censuses also 
give indication of a rate of growth. Thus in South America Chile has 
a rather high reproduction rate, and, although Chile^s data are not very 
satisfactory, there is no good reason to doubt that this rate is substantially 
correct. Furthermore, the estimates of population growth in South 
and Central America together with a census here and there make it 
reasonably certain that the increase in numbers in this region since 1900 
has been fairly rapid and will continue to be so for some time. Indeed, 
there is some reason to think that it may even be more rapid than in the 
past as public health service grows and more and more people are 
employed in industry and commerce. This is what happened in Europe, 
as has been shown (Chap. VI), and there is good reason to suppose that 
the process will repeat itself in this region. 

The small white population in South Africa stiU has a high rate of 
growth, and the censuses of Egypt and French North Africa prove that 
those lands are stUl increasing in numbers at a fairly rapid rate even 
though no reproduction rates are available. In the rest of the continent 
of Africa it is impossible to say what is happening, but it is reasonably 
sure that the rate of increase is determined by the current fluctuations in 
the death rate more than by the variations in the birth rate, or by any 
i‘,onsistent trend in these rates. The rates are probably much what they 
nave been for many generations past and will not change greatly until 
new conditions arise; let us say, those associated with a more rigid control 
by Europeans, involving a slow improvement in sanitary conditions. 
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The estimates of population growth in this region are even more uncertain 
than those for South and Central America. In general one would expect 
but a slow growth in most of Africa during the next few decades. 

Table 99. — Population of the Wobld by Countries, 1900 and 1938 (Thousands) 


Country 

19401 

19002 

Increase 

World ! 

2,176,604 

1,526,923 

648,681 


540U13 

390,179 

149,934 

United Kingdom'* 

50 ; 528 

41^471 

9,057 

France 

41,980 

40,681 

1,299 

Remainder of Western Europe® 

38,508 

28,051 

10.457 

Germany® 

69,486 

50,626 

18,860 

Remainder of Central and Southern Europei. 

199,598 

126,505 

73.093 

Russia® * 

m,982 

125,640 

60,342 

America 

275,710 

i 150,968 

124,742 

United States® 

131,669 

i 75,995 

55,674 

Canadai® 

11,420 

I 6,692 

5,969 

Remainder of North and Central America 

40,955 

i 28.634” 

12,321 

Argentina 

13,13012 

3,965 

9,175 

Frazil 

44,116 

1 17,319 

26,797 

Oiie 

4,68413 

2,696 

1,988 


7,200 

4,560” 

2,640 

Colombia 

sisoo 

4 ; 144 

4 ; 666 

Remainder of South America 

13,606 

8,073” 

5,532 

Africa. 

155,500 

h-* 

l<i. 

0 

•4 

0 

0 

14,800 

Egypt..' 

16,380 

9,716 

6,665 

Algeria, Tunis 

10,190 

6,643 

3,647 

Union of South Africa 

10,070 

5,176 

4,894 

Remainder of Africa 

118,860 

119,266 

-406 

Asiai® 

1,193,611 

838 , 852 

354,759 

Japan 

72,750 

43 i 847 

28,903 

Korea and Formosa 

29,660 

13,236i« 

16,314 

India” 

405,000 

294,361 

110,639 

China 

450,000 

357,260” 

92.750 

Netherland Indies 

68,400 

34 ; 960” 

33,440 

Philippines 

16,250 

7?635 

8,615 

Remainder of Asia and Malaysia 

116,692 

64,768 

60,924 

Oceania 

10,670 

6 , 224” 

4,446 

Australia 

6,930 

3 ; 774 

3,156 

New Zealand 

1,618 

773 

845 

Other Oceania 

2,122 

1,677 

445 


1 League of Nations, “Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations,” 1939-1940, Geneva, 1940. 
1938 estimate; territory as of Dec. 31, 1936, unless otherwise specified. 

2 Institut international de statistique: “Aper^u de la demographic des divers pays du monde,” 

1929-1936, the Hague, 1939, p, 30. 1900 population; territory as of Deo. 31, 1936, unless otherwise 

specified. 

® Does not include Asiatic Russia, 35,969,000 in 1940 and 22,795,000 in 1900, although these 
numbers are included in population of Russia given below. 

< Includes all of Ireland. 

s Includes Denmark, Finland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, Luxembourg, Netherlands 
(all 1938, 1939, or 1940 estimates). 

6 Census of May 17, 1939, does not include Austria or any part of Czechoslovakia. 

’’ Includes all Europe not otherwise accounted for (obtained by subtraction of total). 

8 Census of Jan. 17, 1939 (plus 5,515,000 persons in Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania), European and 
Asiatic; 1900 excludes Polish Russia. 

® 1940 census; 1900 census. 

Preliminary results, 1941; population of Newfoundland and Labrador estimated at 291,000 and 
6,000, respectively in 1938, 

11 HObneb, Otto, “ Geographisch statische Tabellen, aller Lender der Erde,” M. H. Keller, Frank- 
furt, 1901. 

12 1939. 

1® 1940. 

w ‘‘ BevOlkerung der Erde,” Justus Perthes, Gothe, 1904, VoL 12. 

1® Does not include European Russia, 140,013,000 in 1940, 102,846,000 in 1900. Does include 
36,969,000 Asiatic Russians in 1940 and 22,795,000 in 1900. 

i« Korea for 1900 from Otto Hdbner; Formosa from Japan, Bureau of General Statistics, “R4sum4 
statistique de Tempire du Japan,” 1924, Tokyo, 1924, p. 6. 

11 Preliminary, 1941, includes estimate of 16,200,000 for Burma. Data for India alone (388,800,000) 

taken from letter from British Library of Information, New York, to author. 

In Asia there is evidence in the replacement index for Japan that the 
present high rate of growth will continue for some time to come, although 
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the war will undoubtedly have a depressing effect. In 1930 Japan was 
growing at a rate which would increase the population by three-fifths 
(157) in a generation, and, although the rate fell to two-fifths (144) in 
1937 and is probably still lower now, it still has a rapid increase. Korea 
and Formosa have also been growing rapidly in recent decades, and there 
can be little doubt that they will continue to grow quite rapidly for some 
decades unless sanitary conditions ^ould deteriorate rapidly in the near 
future. There is also evidence in the censuses for the Asiatic portion 
of the XJ.S.S.R. that it is growing rapidly, and there is every reason to 
believe that it will continue to do so for some decades. 

The censuses of India show that the total growth since 1901 has been 
more than 110,000,000 (Burma estimated at 16,200,000 in 1941). During 
the decade 1921rl931 the percentage increase was slightly in excess of 10 
and during the last decade it has risen to over 14. India is still in the 
stage of development in which wide fluctuations in the death rate may 
and do affect population growth very greatly. Thus the influeSza 
epidemic of 1918-1919 and a minor epidemic of plague practically wiped 
out Ii^idia’s natural increase between 1911 and 1921. To a population 
of 315,100,000 in 1911 only 3,800,000 were added by 1921, but the 
318,900,000 of 1921 increased by almost 34,000,000 in the decade 1921 
to 1931. The increase during the past decade (including the estimate for 
Burma) is over 52,000,000. Since there appears to have been no sig- 
nificant change in the birth rate since 1931, the higher rate of increase 
is probably due to improved economic and health conditions which 
result in a lower death rate. With more than 400,000,000 in India 
today, its absolute increase during the next few decades may easily dwarf 
that of the whole of Europe during the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Although we know very little about China^s population growth we 
are probably safe in saying that its general pattern of growth is much the 
same as that of India. Its population is probably increasing but from 
time to time it no doubt has violent setbacks in growth as India had in 
1918 to 1920. In a small Chinese community studied under the author’s 
direction for four years death rates fluctuated violently from season to 
season, from a low of 24 to a high of 52, average 38, while the birth rate 
fluctuated only between 40 and 48 (IV, 18). A great famine, a flood, an 
epidemic, a war, or all combined may change a large increase of one year 
into a deficit in the next. But as long as the birth rate remains 40 to 48, 
there is the potentiality of a great increase at any time the death rate can 
be controlled even to a moderate degree. It is not difl&cult to believe 
that China may have had a growth of 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 since 
1900 (Table 99), but it must not be forgotten that this is an estimate and 
an estimate based on much less adequate information than is desirable. 
What will happen to population growth in China with even a small 
measure of sanitation, with peace, and with a strong centralized govern- 
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Table 100 . — Estimates of Futuee Population, Selected Countbibs (Thousands) 


Country 

Population, 

1930 

Population 
estimate, 
1938 or 
latest 
census^ 

Estimate, 

1940 

Estimate, 

1950 

Estimate, 

1960 

Estimate, 

1970 

England and Wales . .. 

39,952C31) 

41,300 

40,8282 

39,S70(’41)2 

40,678 

37,749(’51) 

39,468 

32,878('66) 

37,343 

28,657(’76) 

Italy 

41,177(^31) 

43,430 

50,408(’41)< 
44, 441 (’41) 6 
^5,350(’41)6 

56,154(’61) 

46,010(’51) 

49,946C’51) 

62,963(’61) 

47,337(’61) 

65,008(’61) 


Belgium 

8,092 

8,386 

8,110’ 

7,^910 

7,680 

7,255 

Japan .... 

64,450 

72,760 

71,8468 

72,040« 

78,355 

81,840 

83,594 

92,768 

87,763 

104,797 

German Empire. . . 

72, 790 (’33) 

75.800 

75,82510 

79,059 

80,230 

80,635 

Germany . 

06,029 (’33) 


67,34311 

69,098 

69,750 

69,486 

Australia 

6,630(’33) 

6,930 

7,126(’43)i2 

7,107(’43)i3 

7,342(’43)i4 

7, 647 (’63) i 
! 7,385(’53) 

; 8,122(’63) 

7,788(’63) 

7,361(’63) 

8,612(’63) 

7,867(’73) 
7, 105 (’73) 
8,854(73) 

France 

41,228(’31) 

41,980 

41,13915 

41,24916 

40,042^ 

40,048 

38,926 

38,283 

37,255 

35,447 

Denmark 

: 3,551 

3,793 

4,062(’41)i’ 
3, 822 (’41) 18 

1 3,746(’41)i8 

4,453(’51) 
4,060(’51) 
3, 877 (’51) 

4,812(’61) 
4,228(’61) 
3, 967 (’61) 

6,174(’71) 

4,349(’71) 

4,002(*71) 

Ukraine 

29,020(’26) 

31, 901 (’33) 

35,92530 

41,094 

46,137 



1 League of Nations, “Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations,” 1939— 1940, Geneva, 1940. 

2 Estimates assume fertility and mortality rates same as in 1933; no immigration. Charles, Enid, 

“The Effect of Present Trends in Fertility and Mortality upon the Future Popidation oi En^and and 
Wales and upon Its Age Composition,” Executive Committee of London and Cambridge, Economic 
Service, London, August, 1935. , ..t j Mt 

3 Estimates assume fertility rates will continue to dechne as from 1924 to 1931 until 1944 mu 
then stabilize. Mortality rates based on 1924 to 1931 average; no immigration. Letbouene, Grace, 
“An Estimate of the Future Population of Great Britain,” Socio. Reo,, Vol. 26, No. 2, 1934. 

^ Assumes fertility and mortality rates remain same as in 1928; no immigration. Corrado, 

** Calooli sullo sviluppo futuro della popolazione italiana,*’ Instituto poligrahco deilo stato, Rome, 1931* 

^^^^^Assumes^decline in fertility will continue as in 1922 to 1928 until 1948, then «tabiUze; mortaHty 
rates constant; net emigration v/ould amount to 950,000 during 1921 to 1931 and to 400,000 m subse- 
quent decades. Ibid. . , «T> 

® Natural increase assumed same as 1931 to 1936; no migration. Somoqti, Stefano, Prospettive 


population ^ 

de Belgique, VI year, Vol. 1, No. 11, June 10, 1931. , t- x .... 

8 Constant fertility (2,100,000 births per year); constant mortality rate; no immgration. Dr. 
Teyiro Uyeda’s estimates taken from Masaji, Inouye, “ Population of Japan, Tokyo Bureau of bocial 
Affairs, Kojimachi-Ku, 1937. , ^ x t-l-j 

• Assume same trend of increase from 1873 to 1935 prevails in futme. Ibid. _ r. -c n 
10 Fertility and mortality rates same as in 1936 ; no immigration. Die ’rorpssichthche Bevolkungs- 
entwicklung in deutschen Reich,” WirtscTiaft und Statistik, 18 (23) 1, Dec. Heft 1938, p. 975. Includes 

^Same number of births (1,162,000) as in 1927; same mortality rates as 1924 to 1926; no immigra- 
tion. BttrqdQeper, Friedrich, “Volk ohne Jugend, Vowinckel, Berlin, 1935, p. 135. German 

*^^^2 FerSity and^inortality rates as in 1932 to 1934; no imimVation, Wolstenholmb, S. H., “The 
Future of Australian Population,” Econ. Record, Vol. 12, No. 23 (December, 1936), p. 205. ^ 

13 From 1938 to 1963 fertility rates decline at a rate equal to one-half of the decline experienced 
during 1925 to 1930, then stabilize; mortahty rates as 1932 to 1934; no immigration, md. 

w Same fertility and mortality rates as in note 13; immigration commencmg in 1938 at 40,000 a 

^ 16 Fertility and mortality rates remain same as in 1935; no immigration. Sattvy, Per- 

spectives statistiques sur la population, I’enseignement et la chdmage. Jour, de la $octet6 de statieHque 
d!« Pam, No. 6 (June, 1937), pp. 16-17. x moe • • j.* 

16 Fertility and mortality rates decline as from 1930 to 1935; no immigration. Ibid. ^ 
w Fertility and mortality rates as in 1921 to 1926; no immigration. Jensen, Adolph, Horoscope 
of the Population of Denmark,” Bull, de Vinstitut tnternattonal de etatiatigue, Vol. 25, Part 3 (1931), 

18 Decline in fertiUty rates as from 1921-1926 to 1926-1929; mortality rates as in 1921 to 1925; 

immigration losses in same proportion as in 1921 to 1^6. Ibid. . ... , . 4.^ iqok. 

18 Number of birtbs (67,600) same as 1926 to 1929 average; mortahty rates as m 1921 to 1925, 

imirnffration losses in same proportion as in 1921 to 1925. Ibid. , . ► x* 

20 Fertility rates of 1929 used; mortality rates of 1^26 to 1926; no reference to immi^ataon. 
pTOtJKHA Michel, “La Population de FUkraine jusqu en 1960, BuU. de I tnstitut tniemattonail de 
stcdistiQuet Vol. 25, Part 3 (1931), pp. 59-88. 
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ment can only be guessed at, but it is the author^s guess that the absolute 
increase would exceed anything the world has ever known. 

In addition to the evidence afforded by population growth in Japan 
and India regarding what happens when a nonindustrialized people 
adopts a measure of sanitary control and begins to industrialize, we have 
the evidence of population growth in the Dutch East Indies, Java in 
particular, and in the Philippines^to show us what is likely to happen 
among the Malays whejg intertribal wars are stopped and a small improve- 
ment in sanitation takes place. Both of these areas have more than 
doubled in numbers since 1900. 

It would appear from this brief mrvey of probable future population 
growth that far the greater part will take place in those countries and 
regions which are not yet heavily indusi^lized and which have not yet 
enjoyed the full effects of good sanitary mntroL Western and northern 
Europe, on the othe^r hand, will soon cease to have any increase, as will 
the countries settled from this region. ^ 

This general picture of future population growth in the world is con- 
firmed by the estimates of future population in several European countries 
and in Japan (Table 100). The point of most interest to us is not whether 
these estimates will prove to be highly accurate but that those countries 
which are now expected to contribute but little to the future increase 
of the world^s population are the ones which contributed most during 
the last century or more preceding World War I. The growth of the 
future is to come from those parts of the world which prior to 1900 were 
not particularly conspicuous for rapid growth, although in total amount 
they made very large contributions to its growth even during the heyday 
of European expansion. 

In order to make it clear why I am so certain that the population 
growth of the future will be more rapid in the extreme south and east of 
Europe, in Asia, in South and Central America, and possibly in Africa, 
than in other parts of Europe, North America, South Africa, and Aus- 
tralia, I will repeat certain matters already discussed elsewhere. In the 
first place, in the former group of countries better sanitary practices and 
medical care can accomplish much in reducing the death rates, just as 
they have reduced them in western Europe within the last 50 or 100 years; 
witness what is happening in Russia, Japan, India, and Java. In the 
second place, as economic conditions in these countries improve and as 
child care becomes a matter of more general concern, the death rate 
should fall to one-half or two-thirds its present level. In the third place, 
there is no good reason to suppose that the birth rate in these countries 
wiU come under voluntary control to the same extent as it already has in 
western Europe for several decades or perhaps for several generations. 
There are many obstacles to the rapid extension of contraceptive practices 
in this part of the world: A large part of the populations of all these 
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countries is illiterate; in several of the European countries the Church is 
strongly opposed to birth control and exercises a great deal of influence 
over the masses of the people; and in all of them agriculture is heavily 
predominant. It wiU require considerable time to build up a large urban 
and industrial population and spread its mental attitudes among the 
peasants. Just how long it will be before the existing peasant economy 
begins to be affected by modem industrial development no one can say, 
but certainly it will be several decades. 

Without attempting to go into more detail regarding the probable 
future trends in population growth in different parts of the world, enough 
has been said to show that considerable and important changes in 
population growth are under way in different a*reas. These changes will 
almost certainly disturb the social and political equilibrium that has been 
achieved under the impulse of the very rapid growth of the Europeans, 
chiefly the western Europeans, during the last two centuries. Many 
nov and difficult political and social problems will arise out of this new 
direction of population growth. The new alignment of political power 
which is foreshadowed in these newer tendencies in population growth 
will not be easily achieved. Some of the international problems asso- 
ciated with these different rates of population growth are discussed in 
the following chapter. 
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Questions 

1. Dej&ne natural increase. Work out the natural increase for your community 
and state, and compare with that of Australia or New Zealand. 

2. Discuss the changes in the rate of natural increase during the past century in 
countries of western Europe or settled by western European colonists. How do you 
explain these changes? 

3. Do the same for eastern and southern Europe and the Orient. 

4. Discuss the probable trend of natural increase in the future in western and 
northern Europe. Does this trend seem satisfactory to you? Why? 

5. Do the same for southern and eastern Europe and the Orient. 

6. How is the political equilibrium of nations likely to be affected by present 
trends in population growth? Give reasons. 

7. Do you believe World War II is in any way connected with the change in rates 
of natural increase? If so, why? 



CHAPTER XVI 

POPULATION GROWTH AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS! 

The political problems arising om> of the differential rates of increase 
of nations are among the important problems that the world faces today. 
What these differentials are has already been shown, and the data need 
not be repeated. The task before u^is to investigate tfie way in which 
these differential rates of increase arising very largely out of differences 
in the birth rates are affecting and are likely to affect the relations 
between nations. 

f 

Unfortunately there is a very general impression that the problems^of 
international politics are beyond the comprehension of most of us and 
that they are also of little concern to us. World War I did something 
to shake us out of our lethargy over international affairs, but we still 
feel that the complications of international affairs are so great that only 
the deeply initiated can hope to understand them. This may be true of 
certain diplomatic matters, but it is not true of the economic difliculties 
arising, and certain to arise, out of the fact that nations have different 
birth rates and, as a consequence, different rates of natural increase. 
These problems are not particularly difficult to understand, and the only 
hope of solving them without great suffering to all concerned is that we 
shall all interest ourselves in them and force statesmen and politicians to 
’ deal with them realistically in our interests. The essentials of the prob- 
lem of national differentials in population increase can be stated very 
briefly and simply. 

The two preceding paragraphs were written in almost this form more 
than a dozen years ago. They were used to introduce a chapter in the 
first edition of this work presenting a view elaborated in some detail 
in the author’s ^^Danger Spots in World Population” (1929; VII, 9). 
Much water has passed under the bridge since 1929 and the attempts at a 
solution of the problems of population pressure, by force, which the author 
feared at that time might take place, have now taken place. The final 
step was taken by Japan in her attack on American and European posses- 
sions in the Pacific early in December, 194:1. Under the influence of the 
passions engendered by war and the exigencies of carrying the war to a 
successful conclusion, there is great danger that the basic factors in the 
situation will be disregarded, or even forgotten, when the peace conference 
convenes. The author has long believed that the differential growth of 

^ General references: 9; XV, 1; IV, 15. 
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population leading to the increasing need by certain growing peoples of 
larger resources was a basic factor in international relations and as such 
could be ignored only at great peril. But since he did not believe that the 
great colonial powers would take any measures adequate to relieve the 
pressure of population in Japan, Italy, and Germany, he expected that 
these countries would try to enlarge their resources by war. It seemed to 
him that this was mevitable under the existing conditions; inevitable not 
in the sense that it could not possibly be avoided, ^but in the sense that the 
people in power in Great Britain, France, and Holland, in particular, 
would not be willing to make the sacrifices of power necessary to alleviate 
the situation. Time has, alas ! proved this view correct, even though it 
was abundantly iclear that the cost of a war, for a larger place in the sun^^ 
on the part of the growing peoples, for the maintenance of the status quo 
on the part of the peoples already in possession, would many times exceed 
the national economic loss involved in making adjustments peacefully, 
cost in blood and suffering, of course, is beyond reckoning. 

It should be said at the outset of this discussion that the view presented 
here is not universally, perhaps not generally, accepted even by, those 
whose knowledge and experience entitle them to have opinions on this 
matter. Many of them hold that Japan, Italy, and above all Germany 
had no basis in fact for their demands for more ample resources; that the 
outcry against '^the dog in the manger’^ attitude of the great colonial 
powers — Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands in particular — was 
only a ' ^ blind to conceal the real purposes of world domination, or at 
least regional domination, by which certain peoples were guided. ‘ In 
support of this view they cite the efforts of these “ have-not peoples to 
increase their birth rates and then to use their increasiag numbers as a 
reason for demanding larger space (1). 

Those who do not believe that changing population pressures are of 
any great significance in determining the efforts at territorial expansion 
now in progress also deny that the possession of great colonial areas by 
the ‘^haves/^ places any restriction upon the economic use of these areas 
by the have-nots.’^ This question cannot be argued here, but it may be 
asked, why, if this is the case, the British and the Dutch are so anxious 
to retain possession of the great areas now under their control which they 
are unable to exploit because of lack of colonists, or capital, or both. 
According to this argument the Japanese or the Germans are just as 
free to exploit territory under British or Dutch control as the nationals 
of these countries. They are equally certain, however, that, conditions 
being reversed, they could not thrive in German or Japanese colonies. 
The great difficulty, of course, is that no nation trusts another to treat 
it fairly in the use of the natural resources of an area over which a foreign 
flag flies. There are a thousand ways, many of which do not appear on 
the statute books or in the executive orders and administrative regula- 
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tions, of hampering the economic activity of a rival when one also has 
political controL The most convincing proof that political control is 
generally believed to give an economic advantage to the nationals of the 
governing country is the reluctance to hand over this control to another 
country or to an international authority even when it is clear that the 
governing country cannot or will not settle the colony with its own 
people. 

The author^s thesis ^here is that the changing rates of population 
growth are an important factor in creating changing pressures of popula- 
tion on the resources available to different peoples and that these changing 
pressures if disregarded are almost certain to lead to violent attempts to 
effect new adjustments more favorable to the growing people. It is the 
author’s belief that the present war is in large measure the consequence 
of past disregard of these changing pressures of population on resources 
and that if in the peace conference which is to come this situation is not 
faced frankly and honestly the war will have been fought largely in v£in. 
With this introduction we shall proceed to examine the facts on which 
this conclusion is based. 

1. Lands Held Out op Use 

The expansion of Europe’s population which has taken place since 
about 1700 has been accompanied by a preemption by certain European 
powers of vast areas of the earth’s surface which previously were under 
the control of tribal peoples or of agricultural civilizations which had 
comparatively little power of military resistance to European encroach- 
ments. In some cases European settlers have migrated in rather large 
numbers and have taken complete possession of the land, carrying on 
agriculture, establishing industry, and developing trade with their own 
labor. The United States, Canada, and Australia, and to a lesser extent 
South Africa, are examples of the settlement and exploitation of new lands 
by Europeans by their own labor. 

On the other hand, European peoples have occupied by military force 
great areas which they have never made any attempt to settle. In these 
areas they have generally depended on native labor of the colored races 
for the exploitation of the natural resources. One need only mention 
the occupation of India, Burma, and the Malay peninsula by the British, 
the parceling of the important islands of the western Pacific (except the 
Philippines) between the Dutch and the British, the conquest of Indo- 
China by the French, and, finally, the dividing of practically the whole of 
Africa among the interested European powers, to realize the extent to 
which the control of Europe over the resources of the world grew as its 
population increased. 

In this expansion of European control in Africa, Asia, and the neigh- 
boring islands the British came out a long first, with France and Holland 
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getting huge areas also. Belgium and Portugal also received not incon- 
siderable territories in Africa, while Germany and Italy, at that time not 
great military powers, were later given a few scraps of territory which 
were of little value either militarily or economically. 

The Americas were also included in this European expansion but, 
with the loss of the thirteen British *colonieso which became the United 
States, a process of disintegration se*t in which resulted in the practical 
elimination of European control in the Western BTemisphere by the middle 
of the nineteenth century. Indeed, since the Monroe Doctrine has been 
in effect European political influe|ice has amounted to little in this 
hemisphere, except in Canada. Hence, this re^on has not been directly 
concerned in the politics of European expansion for more than a century. 
The situation in this respect is less settled today than it has been for some 
time because the totalitarian powers are looking** with covetous eyes 
up<sji the raw materials of America. But since the Western Hemisphere 
has been outside the political control of Europe for so long its situation 
vis-^-vis the expansion of European peoples and more recently of ^apan 
will be mentioned only casually in this discussion. 

Of all the territory in Africa and Asia and in the western Pacific 
which has come under European control only Australia and New Zealand, 
and to a lesser extent South Africa, have actually been settled and 
developed by Europeans. Other areas are located largely in the tropics, 
and up to the present the European has made no settlement there which 
can be compared to those he has made in the temperate partsmf North and 
South America, South Africa, and Australia. In the tropics the white man 
is an exploiter pure and simple; he takes what he can and goes back to 
Europe to enjoy his spoils. With only a few exceptions he does not make 
his home there and become a true settler interested primarily in the wel- 
fare of his adopted home (7). 

The result of the colonial policies followed by the European powers 
and the reluctance of Europeans to take up permanent settlement in the 
tropics is that a large part of these tropical possessions in Africa and 
in the Pacific islands is still very thinly peopled by the indigenous 
inhabitants, who wherever possible are exploited by the white man (11). 
But the European has not hesitated to bring in other colored laborers, 
chiefly Chinese and Indians, wherever his exploitation would be made 
more profitable thereby. He has, however, been reluctant to open these 
areas to people having strong national sentiments which might in time 
lead them to oppose the present political control, even though there are 
vast areas whose settlement and use might be hastened by the encourage- 
ment of such immigration. 

Regardless of the absence of definite prohibitions against the settle- 
ment of the Japanese and the Indians and the Chinese in most of these 
colonies, the practical effect of their control by Europeans has been to 
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exclude these peoples from many areas and to make the exploitation of 
their natural resources more difficult to non-Europeans than to Euro- 
peans and more difficult to Europeans who were not nationals of the 
governing power than to those who were. Thus it has come about that 
great areas of the world are practically being held out of use by European 
powers, which even while their populations were still increasing rapidly 
showed no ability to settle these lands and which now have no increase 
in population to send out to settle anywhere. 

So far as Europe is concerned this situation is further aggravated by 
the fact, as shown above, that ther§^ are still several European peoples 
which are growing at a fairly rapid rate but have no plsrce to which they 
can migrate, as has been possible in the past. Furthermore, in almost all 
cases these are peoples having no colonial possessions, and, even though 
they are not excluded by law from taking part in the exploitation of the 
European-held colonies of other powers, they are not welcomed and they 
labor under many handicaps as compared with the nationals of the con- 
trollir^g power. There are, then, peoples who are still growing in numbers 
and those whose industrial resources are limited, who feel that they are 
being unfairly handicapped in their efforts to make a better living because 
of the political control of great and largely unused areas of land by the 
powers that were on the ground early and took for themselves those 
areas which the natives were too weak to defend. As was said above, 
this is too large a subject to discuss adequately in less than a book but it 
is also too important to ignore in a general survey of population prob- 
lems. Hence the situation of two countries which, in the writer’s opinion, 
have urgent population problems arising out of their growth of popula- 
tion will be discussed briefly. These countries are Japan and Italy. 
They still have a fair natural increase of population but have only meager 
resources on which to employ these growing numbers. Their situation 
merits some analysis, even though it must be inadequate. By way of 
calling attention to the nature of population pressure the situation in 
China will be mentioned in passing. 

2. Japan (3; 12) 

Japan’s economic situation has been growing increasingly difficult 
for the past two decades at least. Her population has been growing 
rapidly and she had but meager resources with which to support these 
increasing numbers (8; 16). From an estimated population of about 
33,000,000 in 1872* Japan had grown to 64,450,000 by 1930 and to 
73,114,000 by 1940. In 70 years she more than doubled in population. 
In the first half of the decade just passed her population increased by an 
average 1,5 per cent, or 15 per 1,000 per year, hnt in the second half of 
the decade this fell to a little over 1 per cent. Although it cannot yet 
be s«dd with certainty just how much of this decline can be attributed to 
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the lowering of the birth rate and how much to the raising of the death 
rate, it appears highly probable that both are operating strongly under 
war conditions. This is shown by the fact that the estimated increase 
for the year ending Oct. 1, 1940, was only 239,000 as compared with an 
average of over 1,000,000 a year prior to 1937.^ Japan is but a small 
country — 147,652 square miles — and not more than one-fifth of this area 
can ever be cultivated. Only a little over one-sixth of it is now being 
tilled. Japan is, therefore, the most densely Crowded country in the 
world, if we measure density by the number of persons per square mile of 
arable land (Table 101). On the average, all her arable land has to carry 
as dense a population as does the best land in China, India, and Java. 


Table 101. — Persons per Square Mile op Arable Land, Selected Countries, 

1937 TO 19391 


Country 

Persons per 
square mile 



Country 

Persons per 
square mile 


121 

Greece 

796 



Australia 

137 

Germany 

927 

TTnit.ftH 

259 

Belgium 

2,126 

Spain * 

427 

Switzerland 

2,153 
2,210 
2,421 
i 3,131 
1,394 


442 

Netherlands 

Zf^alsnd 

537 

Great Britain 


524 

Japan 

* . . - 

IRfitifsh Tndlis 

780 

Java and Madura 

Italy 

883 



1 Sweden, Statistiska Centralbyrin, “Statistisk Arsbok for Sverige,” 1941, Stockbolm, 1941, pp. 
342-347, 366. 


3. Possibilities eok Ageicxjltural Expansion in Japan (13) 

As has been said, there is little opportunity for the expansion of agri- 
culture in Japan proper. Indeed it is highly probable that the use of 
fairly level land for the expansion of city areas, the establishment of 
airfields, and the modernizing of mam highways wdll equal or exceed the 
area that can be added to the tillable land. Hence, one is justified in 
sa37ing that Japan has reached the practicable limits of agricultural 
expansion. This does not mean that yields per acre cannot be somewhat 
increased as better varieties of rice, fruits, wheat, and so forth, are devel- 
oped and as more fertilizer is used, but it does mean that additional 
yields will be gained only at the price of an amount of labor even greater 
than that now being employed per unit of production. 

As regards agricultural possibilities in her colonies, Japan has nothing 
that is of much value to her as a place for the settlement of her excess 

^ This decline in poptilation growth during the past three or four years has aroused 
much interest in population questions in Japan and led to the proposal of a national 
population policy, as will be noted later. 
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numbers, and this holds even if we consider Manchukuo an integral part 
of the Japanese Empire (14). Korea is increasing in population at an 
even more rapid rate than is Japan, for exactly the same factors that 
have cut down the death rate in Japan have been working in Korea since 
Japanese occupation became effective. Internal dissensions have been 
quelled, a certain amount pf modem sanitation has been insisted upon, 
and, in general, the economic conditions of the people have been improved. 
Furthermore, a transportation system adequate to the present needs of 
the country has been provided, and this, together with the growth in 
efficiency of agriculture and industrial production, has rendered famines 
a negligible factor in keeping down Ihe growth of the people. In 1930 
Korea's population was growing at a rate that would double it in about 
36 years. At the moment, as in Japan proper, the rate of growth seems 
to have slackened appreciably (9 per 1,000). Probably this decline is 
more or less closely associated with the war in China, but in any evpnt 
it has been clear for some time that a rate of 16 to 18 per 1,000 per year 
could not long continue in Korea simply because there is not sufficient 
land to support such an increase for more than a few years. In the mean- 
time Japan derives but small benefit from Korea as a colony (except 
as a source of food), for the Japanese have not been able to settle any 
appreciable number of their own people on the land of Korea. 

The reason that the Japanese have not settled in Korea to any large 
extent is not because there is any legal restriction upon their doing so, 
nor is it because of the strong attachment of the people for their home- 
land, though all peoples who have been long settled in a given place have 
this attachment. The Japanese have shown very clearly that they will 
migrate when the conditions of migration are satisfactory and the chance 
of economic improvement is good. The influx into Hawaii and California 
and now into Brazil seems to prove that the Japanese are much like the 
Europeans in the conditions governing their migration. 

The real reason why there has been but little migration from Japan 
to Korea is that the economic opportunities open to the Japanese in 
Korea are few. The Japanese have a higher standard of living than 
have the Koreans. For this reason they cannot compete with the 
Koreans in those occupations in which ability to turn out a large amount 
of hard work on a small income is the chief factor in success. Naturally 
they will not go to Korea to engage in occupations in which they must 
enter into open competition with the Koreans. People always migrate 
in the direction of what they believe to be larger economic opportunities. 
How little chance there is for the Japanese in Korea is also shown by the 
fact that the Japanese industrialists have occasionally brought Koreans 
into Japan to use for cheap labor to underbid the natives when the latter 
attempted to organize or became otherwise obstreperous and insub- 
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ordinate. There is, therefore, not the least likelihood that the Japanese 
can find any appreciable relief for their surplus population in Korea. 

Only a few hundred thousands of Japanese lived in Korea in 1940. 
About one-half of these were found in the eight larger cities ; and although 
statistics of the occupations of the other one-half are not available the 
author has been told by men he considers well informed — foreign mis- 
sionaries, Koreans, and Japanese — ^that nearly all of them are engaged 
in government service, in trade, and in mechanical occupations where 
they are practically free from competition with the Koreans; in other 
words, the Japanese in Korea engage in sheltered occupations. They 
can no more compete with the Koreans in hea^y hand labor or in agri- 
culture than native Americans can compete with the Japanese on the 
farms of California, or with the Poles in the steel mills of Gary, Ind. 
The story is the same the world over. 

In like manner the Japanese find no outlet in J'ormosa. The total 
nunfber of Japanese living there in 1940 was less than half that living in 
Korea. Most of these live in the cities and are engaged in government 
service, in the professions, in trade, or in the skilled mechanical t work 
needed on the railroads and about the ports. The native agricultural 
population of Formosa is largely of Chinese stock and is even more diffi- 
cult to compete with economically than the Korean population. Besides, 
Formosa is only a small island — 13,890 square miles — a considerable part 
of which is rough and mountainous. It already has a population of about 
5,500,000 people and a density of about 400 per square mile. Since a 
considerable part of Formosa is mountainous the effective density on tilled 
land is certainly more than twice as great. Of course much of this land — 
about half — ^yields two crops a year; but even so the population of 
Formosa is already quite dense, and the area of cultivation can scarcely 
be extended more rapidly than it is needed to care for the increase of the 
natives. Indeed, it is doubtful whether it can provide for them at their 
present rate of increase, 20 or more per 1,000 per year, for any great 
length of time; It is no exaggeration, then, to say that there is almost no 
opportunity for Japanese expansion in Formosa, although Japan will 
continue to get large amounts of sugar and rice from there. 

What has been said about Japan^s opportunities for expansion in her 
colonies applies equally to Manchukuo. The J apanese cannot compete in 
the agriculture of Manchukuo with the Chinese. The total number of 
Japanese in Manchukuo, outside Kwantung — ^the leased territory — ^was 
only about 229,000 in 1930 and the total in 1940 is not much in excess of 
500,000. Most of these, like their fellow countrymen in Korea, are in 
the cities, engaged in trade or in skilled work in Japanese industrial 
enterprises. They have not entered agriculture, and there is not the least 
likelihood that they wUl. The simple fact is that they know nothing of 
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Manchukuoan agriculture; they do not like the severe winters; they are 
not accustomed to eating its crops; and they have a higher standard of 
living than the Chinese. The Japanese have no chance as settlers in 
Manchukuo. The correctness of this judgment of the possibilities of 
Japanese agricultural settlement in Manchukuo is borne out by the virtual 
failure of the grandiose settlement schemes laid out since Japan took over 
the country in 1931. Only about^ 25,000 families have actually been 
colonized there during this period, while the gross immigration of Chinese 
was approximately 1,000,000 in 1939, the net amounting to almost 
500,000, and in 1940 it was expected that the gross of Chinese immigrants 
would amount to 1,400,000. It may be noted in passing that the large 
areas in Manchukuo open to immediate settlement are in northern 
Manchukuo and in Inner Mongolia. The Japanese do not like these 
regions and are not s^ettling there in any significant numbers. It may be 
that the ease of securing employment in Japan since the beginning of the 
China war is a retarding factor of some importance, but it should nol; be 
forgotten that even before 1937 there was no appreciable migration of 
Japanese agriculturists to Manchukuo. 

At the present time (March, 1942) it is impossible to do more than 
guess at the position which Japan will occupy in China at the close of 
World War II. But whatever this position may be it is quite certain 
that the Japanese will not be able to settle many colonists there. They 
have a higher standard of living than the Chinese and cannot compete 
with them in^ actual cultivation of the land. If Japan is to secure land 
suitable for agricultural colonization it must be found in the islands of 
the western Pacific which are now rather thinly settled and which were 
controlled by European powers. At the best, all Japan can hope 
for from her colonies and from China is what the British and the 
Dutch and the French have got from India, Java, and Indo-China, not a 
new home for millions of Japanese colonists, but easy berths for a few 
hundreds of thousands of businessmen, government officials, and clerks 
until such time as the natives can take over these jobs and starve out the 
foreigners,’^ and cheap raw materials for her industries, 

4. Possibilities eoe Industrial Expajnsion in Japan 

For some time past many well-informed Japanese have realized that 
there was little opportunity for Japan to expand agriculturally at home, 
in her colonies, or on the mainland of China. They also realized that 
they could only secure colonies in the Pacific islands by war, hence, 
many such people came to look to industry and commerce to provide for 
Japan’s surplus population. They pointed to the huge exports of manu- 
factured goods sent out by Great Britain and the fact that with these 
exports she buys over half of the food consumed by her people, as well 
as much of the raw material for her factories, to show what it would be 
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possible for Japan to do along this line. They also pointed with pride, 
and wholly justifiable pride, to the rapid industrial and commerciaJ 
development that had already taken place in Japan, and they did not 
believe it unreasonable to assume that it could continue to increase at its 
present rate. 

This line of analogical argument was appa^rently convincing to many 
people. For my own part, however* I do not consider it sound (Chap. 
VII). The comparison between the situation ofi Great Britain and that 
of Japan is misleading in a number of respects. In the first place Japan 
does not have natural resources comparable to those of Great Britain 
on which to base a large industrial development. She has but very 
meager supplies of coal, iron, and other important minerals (2). With- 
out doubt the rich mineral deposits of Manchukuo constitute one of the 
chief attractions of this area, although the possibilities of an increase in 
trade with its 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 people were not without influence 
in her decision to take over this region. 

In the second place Great Britain developed her industrial strength 
in a world that was predominantly agricultural. She had but^ little 
competition to meet in placing her products on the world markets. 
Besides, she had a large and rapidly increasing body of English-speaking 
people abroad that looked to her for manufactured products. Japan, 
on the other hand, has to meet very keen competition and has no appreci- 
able body of Japanese living abroad who prefer to buy Japanese products. 
Even now, early in her career as an exporter of manufactured goods, she 
is threatened with very serious trade wars because it is believed she is 
using unfair methods of competition in placing her goods on foreign 
markets. 

In the third place both capital and technical knowledge and skill are 
more mobile and more abundant today than in the days when Great 
Britain was establishing her industrial supremacy. This fact makes it 
increasingly difficult for any nation to retain markets, even if once 
gained, because the development of national self-sufficiency is everywhere 
increasingly easy if there are any natural advantages present, such as 
good deposits of coal and iron, copper, tin, oil, or if agricultural raw 
materials are cheaper. 

In the fourth place there is a very marked tendency in the world 
today to foster home industry by raising protective tariffs or by safe- 
guarding.’^ In almost every country, even in Great Britain, the manu- 
facturers are demanding that they be protected — safeguarded — ^from the 
dumping of cheap goods into their markets by peoples who can produce 
more cheaply than they. Of course this tends to make the expansion 
of foreign trade slower than it would otherwise be, because it fosters home 
industry. Japan has to face a much more difficult situation in expanding 
her industry and commerce than Great Britain did a century ago and, 
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hence, will find the extension of her foreign trade beset with many diffi- 
culties not encountered by the latter. Even the retention of what she 
already has is likely to require great skill and shrewdness. Furthermore, 
Japan^s own experience in the development of machine industry is the 
best proof we possess that under modern conditions industrial techniques 
very rapidly become the common ^property of all peoples. A study of 
our exports to Japan in recent years shows that machine tools have 
become increasingly important, while many finished products are vanish- 
ing from the list. If Japan can do this with her relatively meager natural 
resources it seems reasonable to assume that many other as yet non- 
industrialized areas can also do it and, hence, will not need many types 
of manufactured imports from either Europe, America, or Japan, in the 
near future. The hope that Japan can care for her growing population 
by the expansion of Jj.er industry and trade is not being realized as far as 
one can judge. Even before the China Incident,^' it appears that the 
standard of living in Japan was deteriorating. In view of these coiidi- 
tions one must conclude that it is highly questionable whether Japan can 
increase her manufactures and maintain a level of foreign trade sufficient 
to care for her growing population at customary levels of hving. 

The uncertainties of industry and commerce as the bases for popula- 
tion support are discussed more fully in Chap. VII but in terms of what 
has been not in terms of what will be. What conditions will be when this 
war is over cannot even be guessed at. Some way may be found to give 
Japan access jbo the resources she needs to support her growing population 
at an improving level of living. If this is not done the population pressure 
which has been developing during the last two or three decades in Japan 
will continue to increase and another explosion may be looked for, as 
soon in the future as it can be prepared. 

In 1935, after the seizure of Manchukuo, the author wrote the follow- 
ing four paragraphs in the second edition of this work and he cannot 
improve on them today as a general statement of the situation, although 
our war with Japan may make them appear out of date at first reading. 

The tension in the Far East arising from the rapid increase of Japan’s popu- 
lation without a corresponding increase in her resources has already caused 
Japan to upset the status quo in eastern Asia and is likely to lead to even more 
serious disturbances in the near future. Reference is here not only to the pos- 
sibility of the Japanese conquest of China but also to the likelihood that Japan 
will set out to take some of the more thinly settled islands in the western Pacific 
when their present owners become involved in, or rendered weak by, another war 
in Europe. European peoples are holding some hundreds of thousands, perhaps 
a million, square miles of tropical lands south and east of Asia which they cannot 
settle and which they cannot even exploit for lack of labor and capital, while the 
Japanese, who are chiefly of Malay stock and are consequently able to live and 
work in the tropics, are largely excluded from these lands as settlers and thus 
from the effective exploitation of their resources. 
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It requires little imagination to picture the state of mind which will develop 
among the Japanese when the facts of this situation are fully realized. Imagine 
the feelings of a proud people of warlike traditions as they come to realize the 
injustice of being kept from using parts of the earth which they greatly need, 
simply because other peoples who do not really need them wish to preserve them 
for exploitation by children whom they will never have. None of us likes the 
dog in the manger which, though not able to eat the hay himself, will not let the 
horse eat it. This must be exactly the way that the Japanese are coming to feel 
about the Europeans who hold vast areas of unused land which they certainly do 
not need now, which it is more than doubtful whether they can ever use. It is 
quite likely that they also feel the same way about the open-door policy in China, 
while trade prefere^^ces are being built up within possessions of the great 
European colonial powers, and tariffs are being levied with the idea of making 
nations more and more self-sufficient. 

When the situation is presented to Europeans the repjy is frequently made 
that the Japanese should cut their birth rate as the Europeans have already 
done,^and then they would not need these new lands with their larger resources. 
This, of course, is what must ultimately happen, but it is at present a counsel of 
perfection. It is iiot within the realm of the practically possible and, therefore, 
cannot be considered as a solution of the immediate difficulties that Japan faces. 
A people with the traditional background of the Japanese cannot possibly be 
expected to adopt the practice of birth control universally in the space of a few 
years. It runs counter to many of their most cherished beliefs and seems to 
many of them a craven type of conduct. In the course of time birth control will 
become general among the Japanese; but only those who have never studied the 
processes of social change can really hope for a sudden change in thq reproductive 
life of a whole people. Even in the West it has been more than 50 years since the 
knowledge of birth control became fairly widespread and means for its accom- 
plishment became fairly easy to secure, yet its practice is by no means universal 
today. Certainly as long a period, and perhaps an even longer one, must be 
granted to Japan because its social organization is, on the whole, less congenial 
to such innovations than our own was 50 years ago. 

In the meantime, while the Japanese are learning to control their growth, their 
need for more land and larger resources may well lead to war if this is the only 
way in which it seems likely that these can be secured. So far as one can see 
there is but one alternative to war in this case, and that is the voluntary cession 
to Japan by Europeans of lands not used and not needed by them. How likely 
it is that Europeans will alienate lands that they now hold to avoid war no one 
knows. We only know that such alienation is contrary to the nationalistic and 
imperialistic spirit prevailing among Europeans and that war is usually preferred 
by the statesmen to any action which appears to them to compromise ‘‘national 
honor. It does no good to blink these facts. They are ugly, but they must be 
faced just as the Japanese must face the fact of increasing intensity in the 
struggle for life within their present narrow confines. 

In the judgment of the waiter this statement of the case will continue 
to hold good when the present war is over if, as said above, some way is 
not found to give Japan ready access to the resources she needs to support 
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her people. It is not improbable that the Japanese birth rate wiU decline 
after this war but it can scarcely be hoped that it will drop low enough 
to prevent a considerable increase in numbers for the two or three decades 
immediately following. More ample resources or a growing population 
pressure which will again issue in an explosion seem to be the only 
alternatives until the birth rate comes more completely under control. 

S. China (5; 6) 

China’s population problem is not of such immediate seriousness from 
the standpoint of world peace as that of Japan. There are several reasons 
why this is the case. In the first place it is not likely^ that there will be 
any such rapid increase in China’s population as has taken place in Japan 
in recent decades. The improvement in economic conditions and conse- 
quently in health conditions which has been the important factor in 
lowering Japan’s death rate will almost certainly proceed much more 
slowly in China; hence population growth will also be much slower.'^ 

In the second place there is room for some expansion by the Chinese 
into butlying parts of the empire. Manchukuo and Inner Mongolia will 
still accommodate some millions of settlers, and it is said that there is also 
a considerable area that can be brought under cultivation in the south- 
western part of the country, in Yunnan, Kweichow, and Kwangsi prov- 
inces. In addition many people well acquainted with Chinese agriculture 
believe that there is considerable opportunity to improve tillage, since 
it is still much inferior to that of Japan, to use the land already in farms 
more fully, and to add to the tilled area by better drainage and irrigation 
works and by use of the gentler slopes of the hills for nonirrigated crops 
and orchards. In a word, there can be no reasonable doubt that China 
is not nearly so close to the practicable limits of food production as is 
Japan. The author’s personal observation leads him to agree with the 
above evaluation rather than with the view widely current, that Chinese 
agriculture represents the ultimate human achievement in food produc- 
tion. But it should be made clear that increased food production in 
China along the lines suggested above does not mean any appreciable 
improvement of the general level of living as long as the birth rate remains 
as high as it is. It would merely enable the country to support a larger 
population at about the present level of living (IV, 18). 

Finally, the most important factor preventing the pressure of popula- 
tion in China from becoming a matter of world concern in the near future 
is that China’s government is not yet strong enough to unify the country 
and develop the spirit of nationalism which would support any aggressive 
action. It will probably be some time before China becomes strong 
enough militarily to undertake an aggressive war to secure new territory 
and larger resources. China has a long hard road to travel before she 
can become a nation in the Western sense. Her people are illiterate; 
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they do not know what is happening in the world; they are accustomed to 
dire poverty and a very high death rate. No very serious international 
complications are likely to follow from China’s being kept within her 
present boundaries during the next few decades. 

6. Italy (4;* 10; !!)• 

The following paragraphs on Italy were written in substantially their 
present form in 1930, but the situation will remain much the same at the 
close of the present war with the exception that the birth rate of the 
country steadily declined until about 1937. Since then it has risen a 
little. But the age composition of the Italian population is such that 
there will be a substantial increase for some time even after the net rate 
of reproduction falls below 100. Hence, the general, economic situation 
in Italy is quite likely to deteriorate appreciably if at the close of the war 
she i^ not given the means to employ her population to better advantage 
than is possible with her own resources. 

Italy, like Japan, is a small and a poor country. It is even jhore 
destitute of the basic resources of modern industrial life than is Japan. 
It has no important mineral resources, except building material, in 
abundance. Nor is it a rich agricultural land. Not only is a considera- 
ble proportion of its area rough and mountainous, but the seasonal rainfall 
also definitely limits its productiveness. Life is extremely hard for a 
very considerable part of the Italian people. The government has done 
much in recent years to expand the agricultural area by drainage and by 
building irrigation works. But not a great deal of additional land can 
be gained in this way. The latest data available indicate that Italian 
population has a net rate of reproduction which will lead to a 12 to 15 per 
cent increase in a generation and in actual numbers the excess of births 
over deaths was nearly 450,000 in 1939. 

There is some outlet for Italians through emigration, although this 
has been quite restricted since World War I, chiefly because of the 
immigration policy of the United States and, in recent years, the rather 
severe restrictions placed on the migration of Italians into Argentina and 
Brazil. Even the rather large seasonal movement of Italian laborers to 
neighboring European countries was largely cut off during the depres- 
sion years, as was that to South America. 

It was hoped that the conquest of Ethiopia would open up a large 
amount of land for settlement to Italians, but up to the outbreak of the 
present war this hope had not become an actuality. The Italians are 
weU aware that, while they are yearly becoming more crowded and need 
new lands for settlement and freer access to mineral resources, other 
European nations have both in such abundance that they cannot use 
them. England and France, in particular, own outright or control (under 
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mandate) lands not far distant in Asia and Africa which Italy really needs 
and could settle to good advantage. The African lands which Italy held 
prior to the conquest of Ethiopia were almost valueless from the stand- 
point of settlement, nor did they possess the needed minerals. 

As was shown above, France^s population has been practically station^ 
ary for some time; consequently JFrance has had no people to spare for 
settlement in colonies nor for the- development of her mandates. Any 
increase in the French population in northern Africa must come from the 
French already settled there and not from the homeland. The French 
are no longer a swarming colonizing people. In this respect they are 
quite different from tb?e French that we know in Canada. In Tunis, 
which is under French control, the Italians already outnumber the French 
and would soon possess the country if events were allowed to take their 
natural course. There can be little doubt that but for the military power 
of France in the past, her colonies around the Mediterranean would have 
been swallowed up in a comparatively short time by Italy, through 
colonization and the consequent expansion of the race. Both the French 
and*the Italians know this, and it has worked to increase the feeling of 
insecurity in France and of irritation against the status quo on the part of 
Italy. Much of the antagonism between Italy and France is readily 
understood in the light of these facts. France has felt the need for 
strengthening her military position by alliances with people who also have 
something to fear from Italy ^s expansion, for example, the Little Entente, 
while Italy, has felt that most of her efforts toward expansion in the 
Mediterranean area were being frustrated by France. 

England, too, has come in for a share of Italian resentment, since she 
also possesses lands that Italy could use advantageously and was also in 
part responsible, so the Italians believe, for keeping Italy from securing 
more substantial rewards at Versailles in 1919. The traditional good 
feeling between Italy and England has been dissipated by this situation. 
Furthermore, England possesses large colonies in tropical Africa which 
she has done but little to develop and some of which the Italians feel 
they could exploit to good advantage. In any event the Italians have 
come to feel that their legitimate aspirations to empire are being thwarted 
by France and England, and they resent this opposition and look upon the 
situation as something which can be righted only by force. This seems 
to be the basis of much of the saber rattling and fiery oratory of the 
Fascists for the last 15 years. 

The attitude of Italians is not difficult to understand, nor are their 
feelings difficult to sympathize with, if we ask ourselves how we should 
feel if we were densely crowded together in a small area and our neigh- 
bors, Canada and Mexico, for example, would not allow us to settle on 
some of their unused lands so that we could till them and thus make a 
decent living for ourselves and our children. Meekness in the face of 
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manifest injustice has never been a distinguishing trait of the American, 
and there is no reason to expect it of other people or admire it in them. 

As in the case of Japan, it will be said that the Italians should use 
birth control to solve their population problem. They are already doing 
so, if one may judge by the decline in the birth rate during the last 40 
years. But again we must call atterd^ion to the fact that the general 
adoption of birth control necessarily takes some time; it cannot be accom- 
plished overnight, and even after the movement is well under way, as it 
appears to be in Italy, the death rate declines so rapidly that for several 
decades there is little if any decline in the rate of natural increase. 

Of course ther<% have been and probably stiU are many people in Italy 
who want a large population and a dense one so that there will be plenty 
of soldiers. But there are plenty of such people in most other countries, 
too. Italy is by no means alone in having had an active and powerful 
group of jingoes. But it seems to the writer there is a real difference 
between the jingoism of imperialism and the consciousness of national 
necessity arising out of a growth in numbers which, under existing condi- 
tions, cannot be controlled by public authority. There is a very' real 
basis for Italian resentment against France and England, and it will not 
be dissipated by Italy^s defeat in the present war. It will remain in the 
future as it has been in the past a potent source of unrest. Like Japan, 
Italy, unless given resources with which her people can make a decent 
living, will remain a danger spot and will have to be kept in complete 
military subjection. The writer believes these to be the only alternatives 
to another attempt by Italy in the not-distant future to secure larger 
resources by force of arms. 

7. The Slavs oe Centeal Exteope 

As we have shown above, the people of central Europe are still growing 
rapidly although their rates of natural increase have begun to fall in 
recent years. The latest data preceding World War II indicated that the 
peoples of the Balkans and Poland were increasing by from 10 to 25 per ' 
cent in a generation. Obviously there is no chance for the extension 
of the boundaries of any of these countries save at the expense of their 
neighbors, who probably are increasing at about the same rate. Just as 
obviously this would afford no real relief to population pressure in this 
area. But if population pressures continue to increase, as is practically 
certain to happen unless large-scale emigration is organized, there can be 
little doubt that existing political frictions will increase and thus heighten 
the instability of the European situation. A traditional war settlement 
will not greatly change this situation. Fortunately the birth rate is 
declining in this region and, judging from what happened following 
World War I, it is probable that this decline will be great enough to 
prevent as rapid an increase in the future as seemed probable only a few 
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years ago. But it should be remembered that here, too, the population 
is young, and with its present age composition it will continue to increase 
for some time even after the net rate of reproduction falls below unity 
(100). The death by war, disease, and starvation of some millions of 
Poles and of the peoples in the Balkans would, of course, ease the pres- 
sure for a while and if the decline of the birth rate continues it might 
lead to a more or less perinanent relief of population pressure. But one 
can only guess at what will happen in this respect. 

8. Felt Pressure and Actual Pressure of Population as a 

Cause of War 

Ip 

The author would call attention here to the fact that it is not the 
absolute pressure of a population on its resources which makes an explo- 
sion probable, A country may be very densely settled and the people 
may be extremely poor, but there may yet be little danger that they will 
go to war in the effort to expand. In the writer’s judgment this h the 
situation in China today. When, however, a people comes to feel that 
it is A>eing kept from lands and resources it really does need by peoples 
who are not using them and do not need them, we have a dangerous situa- 
tion. It is the feeling of the pressure of population on resources rather 
than the intensity of the actual pressure that stirs up trouble. When the 
Japanese, the Italian, or any other people which has to struggle to make a 
bare living sees other peoples living in comparative ease because of larger 
resources it very naturally comes to feel that it is being unjustly treated 
because it is not allowed to share nature’s bounty. When circumstances 
are such as to make this difference keenly felt, we have the makings of a 
conflagration. It is not actual pressure but felt pressure that creates the 
international political problems arising from the differential birth rates 
of nations. The people of Java, although densely crowded and poor, 
do not now present any very serious population problem to the world, 
because it does not occur to them that there is anything they can do to^ 
better their situation. Certainly, they would not go to war to get more 
raw materials or more land, if for no other reason than simply because 
they are not politically and economically organized to use force on their 
neighbors. Thus we need not be greatly concerned from the standpoint 
of the maintenance of peace over the sufferings of the poorest peoples. 
They are too weak to undertake the conquest of other lands. The 
Japanese, the Italians, and the Germans, on the other hand, believe 
that there is a way out, but that it will never be granted them freely. 
They believe that they will only get justice by force of arms; hence, they 
are out to take what they want. They feel the pressure of population 
far more than the Chinese or Indians not because they are as poor but 
rather because they have had a taste of better living and want more. 
They want to secure the comforts of life which have come to those peoples 
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who have been fortunate enough to secure larger resources, and, since 
they have also learned by experience that force is the only means by which 
the status quo can be changed, they have not hesitated to use it and the 
writer believes that they will use it again in the future under conditions 
similar to those that have prevailed during the last two or three decades. 

I would not give the impression that I believe the poverty of resources 
in relation to population is the only c^use of war or that it may not be a 
minor factor under certain conditions, but I do believe that many of the 
more obvious sources of international friction rest on the economic differ- 
ences between nations and that these economic differences in turn often 
arise out of the changing ratio of population to i;esources. 

9. The Way Out 

There is a way out of the immediately pressing problems of differential 
population pressures other than war, but I am not very hopeful that it 
will be adopted. Stated very briefly, the only way to avoid war is for 
those powers which hold land that they are not using and that they are 
not likely to use in the near future, if at all, voluntarily to cede some of this 
to the crowded peoples. Japan might well be given large areas in the 
East Indies and New Guinea without in any way injuring the economic 
position of the European powers that now possess these lands. There is 
a very good reason to believe that the Japanese can make good use of 
tropical lands — see what they have done in Hawaii — and they are in sore 
need of the minerals which some of these islands contain. 

The situation is much the same as regards Italian expansion. There is 
land in North Africa and in Asia, on the Mediterranean, which could be 
given to the Italians, and they could also be given some tropical colonies. 
France and England cannot use this land well, and the native populations 
will grow only as they are taught the elements of sanitation by some 
outside people. No injustice would be done them by allowing the 
Italians to settle on unused lands and to carry on reclamation works to 
provide additional areas for settlement. 

In central Europe, the way out is probably more difficult in many 
respects, but, if only a tithe of the cost of the next war and of the energy 
that will be spent in planning it were devoted to finding a way to avoid it, 
much could surely be done to ease the present strains and to prevent new 
ones from developing. 

Will these things be done? No one can tell. The outlook is not 
particularly hopeful. Imperialistic and nationalistic attitudes have a 
mighty grip on the world in this age, and we shall probably wait until war 
comes and then try to adjust matters at another Versailles Conference 
which will probably be no more successful than the last in removing the 
underl3dng causes of war. 
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Finally, another word about birth control If man is determined to 
control his death rate, there is only one enduring solution of the problem 
of differential national pressures of population. It is birth control. 
For the present there is room to allow Japan and Italy and various other 
peoples to expand, but in 50 years, perhaps, there will be no more room. 
It behooves us to realize this and tp see that all people are made aware of 
the fact that man can live decently and in peace only if he deliberately 
undertakes to control the growth of his numbers so that they will not 
exceed his ability to provide for them at such standards as he deems 
desirable. 

Again I have allowed what I wrote a dozen years ago to stand sub- 
stantially as written. Today we are in another war ^Ho preserve the 
freedom of mankind.’^ In referring to the Versailles Treaty above I do 
not, for a moment, ^rant the German thesis that it is the cause of the 
present war. But I do believe that, if we fail to recognize when this war 
is over that a Germany with 65,000,000 people needs a larger backldg of 
natural resources than a Germany of 40,000,000, that a Japan of 75,000,- 
000 ffeeds more land than a Japan of 50,000,000, and that an Italy of 
45,000,000 is different from an Italy of 30,000,000, we shall only be 
preparing trouble for ourselves and the world in the future. Merely to 
damn Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japanese military clique and to extermi- 
nate them and their inner ring of supporters will not guarantee a peaceful 
world. Most of the population gains in these lands have come about as 
the inevitable consequence of the lowering of the death rate which has 
accompanied economic improvement. Very little of it can be attributed 
to the encouragements to larger families definitely undertaken in these 
lands. In the course of time it may well be that population will become 
stabilized in all lands and that it will be nicely adjusted to the means 
available for its support, but such an adjustment will not take place 
automatically. It must be made by man using the best information 
available and a large measure of good will It is this I am urging as the 
way out. If we are unwilling to face the facts and make substantial 
concessions to the peoples who are growing and are bound to grow for 
some time to come, we shall have to go the hard way — ^the way of war — 
the way we are now traveling, and when it is all over we shall find that 
we have been moving in a circle. For years I have held that the terri- 
torial status quo could not be maintained as long as great changes were 
going on in the relation of these populations to their resources. I have 
also argued that, since population growth had not yet come under man^s 
control, to any great extent, except as he lowered the death rate, the sensi- 
ble thing to do was to make territorial and economic adjustments to take 
care of these changes in numbers until such time as man did purposefully 
control his numbers. In my opinion the alternative to making these 
adjustments voluntarily is war, which not only seldom solves the problems 
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which have led to it but is an extremely costly process both economically 
and spiritually. 
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Questions 

1. What relation does a differential birth rate between nations have to inter- 
national politics? Illustrate. Review briefly the facts regarding the differential 
birth rates of nations. What do they indicate regarding their relative future growth? 

2. Discuss the growth of population in Japan and its probable trend during the 
next few decades. Do you believe that there is any possibility of Japanese settlement 
on the mainland of Asia? Give reasons. 

3. Discuss the possibilities for the agricultural expansion of the Japanese (a) in 
Japan proper; (5) in Korea and Formosa. 

4. Discuss the outlook for the industrial expansion of the Japanese. Do you 
believe that the Japanese are justified in drawing a rather close parallel between their 
position in the Pacific today and Great Britain's position in the Atlantic a century ago? 
Why? Will Japan's industrial expansion encounter any obstacles which Great 
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Britain’s did not? How are they likely to affect her industrial life? Justify your 
answer. 

5. Discuss the population problem of China. Is there any solution for it? If so, 
what? Is it less serious than that of Japan? From what standpoint? 

6. Why is the population problem of Italy more urgent now than it was before 
World War I? What outlets has Italy for her surplus numbers? 

7. Discuss the population problergts of the Slavs in central Europe. How, if at 
all, are they likely to affect tfie maintenance of peace? Give reasons. 

8. What is meant b^ “felt pressure” and “absolute pressure”? Which is the 
more serious from the standpoint of peace? Why? 

9. Discuss some means for the relief of population pressure. Do those suggested 
seem adequate to meet the situation? Why? Can you suggest others? 

10. Is the community ia which you live one of emigration or immigration? Why? 
Describe the conditions which make it one or the other. Do jmu suppose that these 
conditions are essentially different from those which bring about a surplus of emigrants 
or immigrants in a nation? Why? 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE FUTURE GROWTH OF POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND ITS CONSEQUENCES^ 

1. Value of Estimates of Future Population as a Basis for 
Long-time Planning 

The probable future growth of our population is of interest from many 
different angles. Obviously any long-time plans for national develop- 
ment must rest on estimates of our future population. When we talk of a 
system of inland waterways, of the extension of railways, of the highway 
system 30 or 40 years hence, of a land-use program, or, indeed, of any 
future development we must necessarily be assuming a population j)f a 
fairly definite size, for obviously what we shall need at that time will 
depend in large measure on how many there are of us. Again, many of 
our cities have ^'planning commissions’^ which are presumably laying 
out the future city as they believe it wiU be and ought to be. Unfortu- 
nately this cannot be done satisfactorily except on the basis of estimates 
as to how many people the city wiU have and where they will live at given 
periods in the future and, since such estimates depend for validity upon 
many unforeseeable factors, there must always be a large ^^factor of 
safety” in such planning. But, of course, carefully considered estimates 
are to be preferred to those based on the mere extension of past trends. 
In addition, the provision of adequate educational facilities, the expansion 
of our public utilities, the extension of our communication service over a 
period of time, the policies of state welfare departments charged with the 
custodial care of the socially inadequate, and numerous other projects 
which will be vitally affected by the size and the composition of the 
population in a given area 10, 20, or 60 years hence, must make use of some 
kind of estimates of future population (VIII, 9, Chaps. 10 and 11). 

2. The Future Population 

Table 102 gives several calculations for the future population of the 
United States, each based on certain definite assumptions regarding the 
behavior of birth rates and death rates and the number of foreign-born 
immigrants to be added annually. This method of calculating probable 
future population has the advantage of permitting rather easy adjustment 
of population estimates to the changing conditions of the future (8). 

1 The estimates used in this discussion are the joint work of the author and his 
colleague Prof. P. K. Whelpton (XI, 21). General references: 4, 5. 
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In the very nature of the case one cannot foresee the precise course of the 
birth rate or the immigration policy which will be followed. Even the 
exact trend of the death rate is uncertain, although the error likely to 


Table 102. — Future Population According to Certain Assumed Trends op Net 
Immigration, Specific Birth Bates, and Expectation of Life, United 
States, 1940 to 1980^ 


Year 

A 

Medium , 
fertility 
and mor- 
tality and 
no net 
migration 
of foreign 
born 

" B 

Same as A ; 
with net 
immigra- 
tion of 
» 100,000 
annually 
after 1940 

' C 

Low fertil- 
ity, high 
mortality, 
and no net 
migration 
of foreign 
born 

D 

Low fertil- 
ity, medium 
mortality, 
and no net 
migration 
of foreign 
born 

1 

E 

High fer- 
tility, low 
mortality, 
with net 
^immigra- 
tion of 
200,000 
annually 
after 1940 

F 

Same as E 
and no net 
migration 
of foreign 
born 



Future population (thousands) 


r 

49402 

132,630 

132,629 

131,749 

131,902 

133,282 

133,282 

1945 

137,096 

137,607 

134,712 

135,163 

139,938 

138,916 

1950 

141,213 

142,301 

136,725 

137,636 

146,829 

144,627 

1955 

144,732 

146,458 

137,688 

139,244 

153,605 

150,082 

1960 

147,612 

150,010 

137,570 

139,947 

160,246 

155,297 

1965 

149,957 

153,054 

136,478 

139,832 

166,923 

160,469 

1970 

151,783 

155,601 

134,473 

138,889 

173,657 

165,608 

1975 

153,043 

157,610 

131,621 

137,091 

180,325 

170,575 

1980 

153,628 

158,967 

127,947 

134,381 

186,713 

175,151 


Decennial increase (thousands) 


1940-1950 

8,583 

9,672 

4,976 

5,734 

13,547 1 

11,345 

1950-1960 

6,399 

7,709 

845 

2,311 

13,417 

10,670 

1960-1970 

4,171 

5,591 



13,411 

10,311 

1970-1980 

1,845 

3,366 

-6,526 

-4,508 

13,056 

9,543 


Percentage increase 


1940-1950 

6.5 

7.3 

3.8 

4.3 

10.2 

8.5 

1950-1960 

4,5 

5.4 

0.6 

1.7 

9.1 

7.4 

1960-1970 

2.8 

3.7 

-2.3 

-0.8 

8.4 

6.6 

1970-1980 i 

1.2 

2.2 i 

-4.9 

-8.2 

7.5 

5.8 


1 These estimates were made by Soripps Foundation for the National Resources Committee » “Popu- 
lation Statistics, National Data,” 107 pp., Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1937. The 
assumptions used are set forth in detail in this publication. 

2 Censua population in 1940, 131,609,000. 

arise from this source is not great. In presenting figures of probable 
future population, therefore, it should be made clear that they are not 
real estimates but rather are calculations showing what population will 
be if the assumptions used are actualized. 
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It is frankly recognized that none of the calculations given is likely 
to prove altogether correct, but from a combination of the assumptions 
one may arrive at an approximation that is within the realm of probability 
at any given time, and this is perhaps aU that should be asked of any 
forecast. 

Obviously these calculations are of value only insofar as the assump- 
tions on which they are based are realized. Therefore, it is of the utmost 
importance to keep careful track of birth rates^ death rates, and immi- 
gration and to adjust the calculations to changes in these basic factors 
if they are to be kept close to the actual. These calculations were made 
several years prior to 1940; hence, none of ,them can be expected to 
correspond exactly to the 1940 enumeration. Moreover, these estimates 
include all children zero to four, whereas the census enumeration of 
such children is incomplete by perhaps 5 per cent. Bearing in mind 
that these estimates include about 500,000 children zero to four who 
pr&bably were not enumerated by the census, it appears that the average 
fertility during the decade lay about midway between the 'Tow” and the 
medium.^^ The mortality corresponded rather closely to the medium 
and there was a slight net immigration during the last two or three years 
of the decade. The actual 1940 population, therefore, lay between 
calculations A and D, probably being somewhat closer to the latter 
than the former. At the time of writing (early 1942) it appears that 
fertility is now about medium,’^ as is also mortality. If nothing were 
to interfere with these trends the population in calculation A would 
probably be realized by 1950. However, since we are now at war it is 
likely that the birth rate will fall toward the ^riow^^ and, aside from war 
deaths, that mortality will not fall significantly below “medium.’^ The 
actual increase during this decade may, therefore, be expected to fall 
between the A and D calculations. Whether it will approach A or D 
more closely will depend upon the length of the war and the severity 
of the economic pressure felt, as well as upon the number of war deaths. 
The effects of these factors can only be guessed at. 

From what has been said above it should be abundantly clear that 
population estimates even for large populations are quite uncertain and 
need to be revised frequently in the light of unforeseen changes. Cer- 
tainly no definite formula can be devised which will be of any value in 
estimating future national population so long as birth rates and death 
rates and amount of migration are unknown quantities which have to be 
guessed at, even though the guesses are based on the best information 
available. Past trends are of interest, but it is what happens to the birth 
rate, to immigration, and to the expectation of life during the period under 
consideration that counts, and even the most careful student can only 
guess on these points. His guess should be worth more than that of the 
sales manager whose wish for more customers is father to his estimate of 
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future population, but it should not be forgotten that it is a guess. It is 
particularly needful to bear in mind the difSculties inherent in forecasting 
population when calculating future populations for particular communi- 
ties, for the past growth of many of these has been the outcome of 
peculiar circumstances which are unlikely to be duplicated in the future.^ 
It is slowly being recognized not only that estimates for particular 
localities based on past numerical growth, or past percentage growth, 
must be reconsidered in the light of the present certainty of slower 
national growth, but that due weight must also be given to the particular 
circumstances likely to affect the growth of that community. It may 
not be out of place, therefore, to make a few suggestions which may be 
useful in considering the future growth of particular communities, before 
passing on to the discussion of the consequences of the slower growth of 
population in the nation. 

As long as the nation’s population was growing by 15,000,000 or mpre 
in a decade and as long as a smaller and smaller proportion of the popula- 
tion was needed in agriculture, it is not surprising that many of our cities 
grew ^ a tremendous rate. But between 1930 and 1940 our total 
growth was not much over one-half of what it was between 1920 and 1930. 
The result was that we simply did not have enough more people in the 
country to maintain the past increase of numbers in the cities. It was 
not surprising, therefore, to those of us who had been studying our 
population growth to learn that many of our larger cities actually lost 
population du^ng the decade and that still more of them had a small 
increase as compared with their past growth. It was more surprising, 
however, to find that in many cities the loss of population or the slow 
increase was not compensated for by the growth of the suburbs. It 
appears, then, that not only is there a lack of people to supply the custom- 
ary growth of cities but there is also developing a somewhat different 
pattern of the distribution of our increase than we have had in the past. 
This probably means that as population growth still further declines the 
growth of particular cities and localities is likely to become more and 
more uncertain. If it is not safe now to project the growth of a city, or 
state, on the basis of its past performance it will be even less safe in the 
future. When estimating its future population a community should ask: 
What conditions make it reasonable to suppose that X will grow faster, 
or slower, than the nation, the region, or the state? Only a careful 
evaluation of these conditions furnishes a sound basis for a local estimate. 
The fantastic nature of some of the estimates made in the past can be seen 
from examining some of them. The Port of New York Authority issued 
an estimate for the New York City district in which the increase between 
1960 and 1970 was ^ual to about three-fourths of what now appears to be 
a reasonable estimate for the entire United States (3). Chicago in a semi- 

^ For a discussion of some of tkese matters see (2). 
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official estimate claimed more than the remaining one-fourth, and 
Los Angeles also claimed that one-fourth. It is harffiy likely that any 
of these communities still harbor such expectations of future growth, 
but they still clung to such estimates years after it was clear to the student 
of population that they were fantastic. 

3. Some Problems of a ^Stationary Population 

Ever since the first settlements of white men on this continent, our 
population has been growing at a rate never known in the world before. 
If we go back to the time of our first census, 1790, we find that our popu- 
lation must ha^^ doubled every few years during the entire colonial 
period in order to have amounted to 3,929,000 by that time. Since 
then we know that it has doubled in comparatively short periods, for 
it was about eight times as great in 1860 as in 1790tand about four times 
as |reat in 1930 as it was in 1860. In the 70-year period following 1930 
it vdll almost certainly not increase more than 25 per cent and it may 
be even smaller than at present. 

One of the first effects of the slowing up of our population growth will 
be the intensification of competition among businessmen for customers 
(7). Until World War I our population was growing very rapidly, and 
every decade saw an increase of from 20 to 35 per cent in customers. 
Businessmen could reasonably expect that the increase in numbers would 
alone be sufficient to ensure them a fairly rapid growth in trade. At the 
same time there was an increase in individual purchasing power, so that 
the volume of business expanded from this cause also. In the future 
the second of these two sources of increased trade must more and more 
be relied upon, if business is to keep on expanding even at a moderate 
rate. There will be no other source of expansion of much importance 
upon which domestic trade can depend. 

If it is suggested that the expansion of our foreign trade may take up 
this slack in domestic trade, it must be pointed out that until some 
effective system of international economic cooperation is developed the 
prospects of making gains in this field are not very promising (Chap. VII). 
Certainly, when our own export trade is examined, there is nothing to 
encourage the belief that foreign trade can be relied upon to grow fast 
enough to make up for the decline in the expansion of domestic trade 
due to a population growth only one-half or one-third as fast as we have 
been accustomed to. It is up to our businessmen, therefore, to give far 
more attention to increasing the purchasing power of their present 
customers than they have been doing in the past. In other words they 
must come to rely upon better, rather than upon more, customers. 

There are many other problems which will arise ^ population grows 
more slowly and then becomes stationary. Farming has already felt 
the slower growth of population. At the same time that population 
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growth was declining we lost much of our foreign market for agricultural 
produce, and farmers began to feed more hogs and cattle and sheep 
because they were supplanting horses with automobiles and tractors. 
That the agricultural depression following World War I has been aggra- 
vated by the slower growth of population admits of little doubt. The 
long-time prospect for agriculture is far from encouraging, although 
the war may give rise to a temporajry boom, simply because agricultural 
produce falls largely into the necessity^’ class and its use increases in 
rather close proportion to the increase of population. This situation 
may be changed, of course, by the use of agricultural products for new 
industrial purposes, for •. example, plastics, alcohol fgf fuel, synthetic 
rubber, and so forth, but, barring such a development, agriculture will 
expand slowly, if at all, in the next two or three decades, unless general 
economic conditions, make better customers of our present population. 
Again, if the use of agricultural products does not expand it is reasonably 
certain that the price of farm lands will change but little or it may even 
decline. We may have reached the end of speculation in farm land. 

Cky real estate will also feel the effects of a slowly growing population 
(6). Already it has been greatly deflated, but there is still the belief in 
many quarters that our cities will again grow much as they have in the 
past and that realty values will again soar. The fact is that city real 
estate values have in some cities already discounted growth for some 
years to come, perhaps for decades, and there is little likelihood that 
these values will become greater in the near future. Besides, there is 
the possibility, discussed more fully later, that the highly centralized 
city of today has outlived its usefulness and will shortly begin to disin- 
tegrate. This together with slower population growth will almost 
certainly affect city realty values. 

It would be folly to attempt even to hint at the effects of slower 
population growth on particular industries, since in almost all cases 
there are so many ^^ifs’’ and '^provided thats^’ that nothing definitive 
can be said. One may point out, however, that the building industry is 
likely to be especially hard hit by slower population growth unless vast 
housing projects are undertaken by public authorities, or unless the real 
wages of workers are so greatly increased that they can afford to rent 
much better quarters than heretofore, thus abandoning much of the 
poorer housing now in use which would, in turn, have a very depressing 
effect on real estate values in certain localities. What will actually 
happen is anyone’s guess. 

Most industries could, of course, sell greatly increased quantities of 
goods if only their workers could purchase them. Whether an organiza- 
tion of industry such as that sponsored by the NBA, or that necessitated 
by national defense, can actually increase real wages and thus assist 
in the more equitable distribution of a larger national income remains 
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to be seen. But if we do not plan for better customers we are quite 
likely to have poorer ones, and this will mean lower standards of living, 
which in turn will mean stagnant business and still lower standards. 

4. Slower Population Growth and Social Attitudes 

The mental attitudes of people are.also hkely to be changed by slower 
population growth. Nothing very positive can be said on this matter, 
but it seems not unlikely that the spirit of optimism and progress which 
has characterized Americans in the past is in part, if not chiefly, the 
consequence of our rapid growth. In some way we have come to asso- 
ciate happiness ^nd progress with increase in^size. When we can no 
longer assure ourselves of progress by counting noses will we be as sure 
as we have been that all is going well, and will we be as ready to gamble 
on the future as we have been? Probably not; probably we shall be 
more cautious, less enterprising, have more misgivings, and, withal, 
be liore disposed to accept a fixed status than in the past. If so, this 
will undoubtedly have a dampening effect on our economic life. This 
need not be the case, but when we lack quantitative proof of progress 
how are we to retain our assurance that we are on the right track? 
Certainly we must admit that much of our optimistic spirit is closely 
associated with our rapid growth in numbers and our youthful population. 

Perhaps as the quantitative measures of success become less important 
we sha.ll turn to the qualitative aspects of living and come to think more 
in terms of human values. This would be a great gain in many respects; 
but I have not much faith in the development of a finer type of human 
values in a population which has not been freed from the necessity of 
constant worry about its material existence. In my opinion the best 
way to keep a people from being too greatly engrossed in material interests 
is to TTiake a decent living so certain of attainment by all who will work 
that it can be taken for granted. Since the slowing up of population 
growth in the Western world can be made to contribute substantially 
to the certainty of securing a decent living, it seems reasonable to hope 
that we shall soon be in position to have more time to devote to nongainful 
pursuits than has been the case hitherto. Whether or not we shall 
actually derive this benefit from slower population growth will depend on 
our wifirngness and ability to reorganize our economic system to make 
better customers of the majority of our people. 

5. The Problems of an Older Population (VIII, 7) 

The age composition of our population in 1940 (census) and of the 
A, B, C, and D calculations (Table 102) for 1950 to 1980 are shown in 
Table 103. 

The important changes during this half century are the declme in 
the proportion of children and adolescents and the increase in the middle- 
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aged and old people. In 1930 the young persons under twenty con- 
stituted 38.8 per cent of the total population, by 1940 this had fallen 
to 34.5 per cent, and by 1980 this same group will constitute only 26.0 
per cent of the total according to the A calculation. On the other 
hand persons over forty-five who now comprise but 26.5 per cent of the 
total population will comprise 40.3 pe^^ cent in 1980. These are very 
significant changes, and there can he little doubt that they will affect 
many of our social and economic problems in a rather profound manner. 

Table 103. — Pbbcentagb Distbibtjtion bt Age, United States, 1940 to 1980' 


Population (thousands) 

Perce]|^tage distribution 

Total 

0-4 

5-19 

€ 

20-29 

30-44 

46-64 

65 d- 

0-4 

5-19 

20-29 

30-44 

45-64 

65+ 


Medium fertility and mortality and no net migration 


19402 

131,669 

10,542 

34,764 

22,684 

28,576 

26,084 

i 9,019 

8.0 

26.4 

17.2 

21.7 

19.8 

6 9 

1950 

141,213 

11,182 

32,640 

23,775 

32,254 

30,259 

41,203 

7.9 

23.1 

16.8 

22.9 

21.4 

7.^ 

I960’' 

147,612 

10,538 

32,721 

21,064 

34,136 

34,336 

114,818 

7.1 

22.2 

14.3 

23.1 

23.3 

10.0 

1970 

151,783 

10,155 

31,238 

21,556 

31,538 

39,301 

17,995 

6.7 

20.6 

14.2 

20.8 

25.9 

11.8 

1980 

153,628 

9,906 

30,047 

20,665 

31,162 

39,807 

22,051 

6.4 

19.6 

13.4 

20. 3i 

1 

25.9 

14.4 


Medium, fertility and mortality and net immigration of 100,000 annually after 1940 


1950 

142,301 

11,281 

32,736 

24,231 

32,543 

30,299 

11,211 

7.9 

23.0 

17.0 

22.9 

21.3 

7.9 

1960 

150,010 

10,756 

33,202 

21,672 

35,034 

34,504 

14,842 

7.2 

22.1 

14.4 

23.4 

23.0 

9.9 

1970 

155,601 

10,453 

32,067 

22,300 

32,778 

39,959 

18,044 

6.7 

20.6 

14.3 

21.1 

25.7 

11.6 

1980 

158,967' 

10,305 

31,135 

21,666 

32,581 

41,0911 

22,189 

6.5 

19.6 

13.6 

20.5 

25.8 

14.0 


Low fertility, high mortality, and no net migration 


1950 

[136,725 

9,448 

30,521 

23,700 

1 

32,062! 

29,992 

11,002 

6.9 

22.3 

17.3 

23.5 

21.9 

8.1 

1960 

137,570 

8,211 

27,738 

20,233 

33, 751 ; 

33,597 

14,040 

6.0 

20.2 

14.71 

24.5 

24.4 

10.2 

1970 

134,473 

7,166 

24,307 

18,561 

30,342 

37,910 

16,187 

5.3 

18. Ij 

13.8 

22.6 

28.2 

12.0 

1980 

127,947 

6,306 

21,193 

16,360 

27,153 

37,941 

18,994 

4.9 

16. 6| 

12.8 

21.2 

29.7 

14.8 


Low fertility, medium mortality, and no net migration 


1950 

137,636 

1 9,521 

30,623 

23,775 

32,265 

30,259 

11,203 

6.9 

22.3 

17.3 

23.4 

22.0 

i 8.1 

1960 

139,947 

8,319 

27,980 

20,359 

34,135 

34,336 

14,818 

5.9 

20.0 

14.6 

24.4 

24.5 

10.6 

1970 

138,889 

7,304 

[24,664 

18,785 

30,851 

39,301 

17,994 

6.3 

17.7 

13.5 

22.2' 

28.3 

13.0 

29SG 

134,381 

6,465! 

21,628 

16,652 

27,779 

39,807 

22,050 

4.8 

16.1 

12.4 

20.7' 

29.6 

16.4 


National Eesources Committee, “Population Statistics, National Data,” 107 pp., Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 1937. 

* Census population. 


There were actually fewer children under five in 1930 than in 1920 
and there was a still further decline by 1940. The number will continue 
to decrease steadily if the birth rate follows either the C (low) or the A 
(medium) calculations. The consequences of this decline in number 
of children are already being felt in the schools. Most of the communi- 
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ties in which school facilities are now adequate will have little need for 
additional buildings, equipment, or teachers in the grade schools, although 
there will be some that will outgrow their present facilities. In the 
country as a whole the medium population will have almost 5,000,000 
fewer youths five to nineteen in 1980 than it had in 1940, while in the 
^^low’^ population there will be almost 14,000,000 fewer. This does not 
mean, however, that there will be this many fewer children in school. 
Increased attendance and the raising of the age at which children may 
begin work may keep the total numbers in elementary and secondary 
schools from falling off to any appreciable extent for several years, but 


Fig. 



38. — Per cent distribution of the population, by age, 1850 to 1980, (** D *’ calculation. 


Table 103.) 


certainly little or no increase in the numbers can be expected. However, 
if present public school attendance is maintained there must be a marked 
shift in its distribution within the school system, issuing in fewer children 
in the grade schools and a large increase in the high schools and junior 
colleges. 

Whether there will actually be much increase in attendance at high 
schools and whether this increase will also extend to the colleges will no 
doubt depend in large measure upon the future economic condition of 
the community. Both high schools and colleges are much more expen- 
sive to maintain than elementary schools, and besides college attendance 
requires living away from home for a large proportion of the students. 
TMs added cost of increased secondary and college education may in 
part be met by savings arising from smaller elementary schools, but it 
does not seem likely that these will go far in support of increased higher 
education. 
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It also seems probable that as families become smaller and the number 
of children declines the amount of child welfare work needed will decrease. 
Parents should be able to give their children better care as the size of 
the family is more and more carefully adjusted to the income. This 
in turn should decrease the need for children’s homes, the work of child- 
placement agencies, and other services dealing with defective, dependent, 
and delinquent children. '^On the v^^hole, therefore, it would seem that 
fewer children would r^ult in the better care of children and in their 
better preparation to meet the problems of living as normal members 
of a community. 

But if the problems of child welfare become easier of solution as the 
numbers and proportion of children in the population decrease, the 
problems of caring for an older population will increase to about the 
same extent. This^is clearly shown in the preceding table. From 
forty-five onward there will be a very rapid increase in both numbers 
and proportion no matter whether the population grows according to 
the medium or according to the low calculations. The proportion of 
old people, of course, increases most rapidly when the population grows 
most slowly, because those who will be old in 1970 and 1980 are already 
born and their numbers will not be affected by future birth rates, while 
their proportion in the population will be much affected by the number 
of children born between now and 1980 as well as by the number of 
immigrants admitted. 

The social and economic effects of an older population cannot be 
foretold with any high degree of assurance, but it may be interesting 
to speculate a little on what may happen when 40 per cent of all of us 
are over forty-five as compared with 26 per cent at the present time. 
Some changes in educational problems as we adapt ourselves to fewer 
children have been mentioned above. What a larger population over 
forty-five will demand in the way of education is harder to foretell. 
Almost certainly adult education will become a regular department of 
public education. This becomes more probable in view of the rapid changes 
in industrial processes and business techniques which necessitate a large 
amount of retraining for middle-aged workers. But aside from voca- 
tional adult education smaller families and better incomes will leave 
many middle-aged and older people with an amount of leisure greater 
than they are now prepared to use advantageously. It is not unlikely 
that this group will demand opportunities for study such as have not been 
provided hitherto. They are likely to want a variety of cultural oppor- 
tunities for which there has been almost no demand in the past and which 
it has, therefore, never occurred to the public school authorities to 
provide. 

More old people, particularly over sixty-five, will almost certainly 
increase the demands of the aged upon the community. More old 
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people’s homes will be needed, more money will have to be spent for old- 
age pensions, and more of the social service of the community will have 
to be devoted to the aged. In a word, any lessening of "welfare w^ork for 
children will be counterbalanced by an increase among older people. 
For example, if we assume that 75 per cent of the people over sixty-five 
need pensions of $500 a year to ensure decent living, the sum needed 
for this purpose in 19|0 would have been $3,317,000,000; but by 1980 
it would rise to $8,600,000,000, although the total population would 
be larger by less than 7,000,000. 

Then, too, we hear much today about the difficulties of men over forty 
finding jobs. If j.t is true that they are not wanted in industry and in 
offices, we certainly shall face an increasingly difficult task in keeping 
them employed satisfactorily, for the proportion of persons forty-five 
to sixty-four will probably increase one-half or rrsore during the next 
60 years. Labor policies vrliich "work a hardship on this group now may 
be uliendurable when it comprises over one-fourth of the total population, 
as it will in 1980 if we follow the low rate of growth. 

But not only will business be confronted with new employlnent 
problems because of our growing older; it will also be confronted with 
considerable changes in our habits of consumption. Persons under 
twenty have quite different consuming habits from those over forty-five 
or fifty. The consumption of children up to perhaps fifteen years of 
age is largely confined to necessaries. For the fifteen years from forty- 
five to sixty most people buy as much in the w^ay of luxuries as their 
incomes allow, and their standards of comfort tend to reach a maximum. 
Besides, the decline in the size of families undoubtedly permits of a larger 
luxury expenditure in the average family than was formerly the case, 
and, if incomes increase, the proportion thus spent will continue to grow. 
But just what changes in our buying habits will result from these age 
changes w^e cannot say in any detail. If, however, remunerative employ- 
ment is found for the older people, it is likely that the net effect of these 
age changes upon individual purchasing power will be to increase it. 

As an example of possible changes in spending habits, it is quite con- 
ceivable that we shall spend considerably more on our leisure than has 
been customary in the past. If average incomes go up this is almost 
certain to be the case. It is also probable that the increased proportion 
of our incomes spent on leisure will be spent in quite different ways from 
those in which it is now being spent. A population averaging ten to 
fifteen years older than our present one may possibly support less gener- 
ously certain types of amusement — ^roadhouses, with their dance halls 
and jazz orchestras, college football, vaudeville, and sensational movies — 
and pay more for the enjoyments of middle life and old age, such as 
books, concerts, lectures, travel, and the comforts of substantial living. 
Older people will not, as they become an increasing part of our popula- 
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tion, allow their enjoyment of leisure to be dictated by the young to the 
extent that they now do. Besides, as the great preponderance of the 
young people in our society passes away, the psychological prestige of 
the young will decrease, and people will be less afraid to avow their 
age after jSfty and to insist upon living as they wish, just as the young 
people are now doing. 

Another possible consequence of pur growing older will be its tendency 
to render us a more conservative people. In both politics and econonaics 
we may become less tolerant of change than we have been in the past if 
our social system continues to be based primarily on private property. 
If we have an increasing proportion of the population whose security 
depends on the maintenance of the status quo, we can expect greater 
pressure to see that it is maintained. If, however, security were made 
dependent upon continuous adaptation rather than maintenance of 
status, we could reasonably hope for a more rational attitude toward 
change to develop among the older people as well as among the you4h. 

If we become more conservative in our economic life, we are also likely 
to become more conservative in our political life. It may seem that it 
would be rather difficult for politics to serve economic power more faith- 
fully than it has in the past, but I do not believe that this is the case. 
We do not yet acknowledge openly that the raison d^Ure of politics is 
the maintenance of property rights. We still believe that the underdog 
can protect himself through political activity. Besides, we do not have 
the deep reverence for property that the true European conservative has. 
Our attitude "toward private property is that of the dog guarding a bone; 
we regard it as a personal possession for which we have fought, and we 
intend to keep it because we have gained it. The conservative European, 
on the other hand, looks upon private property with reverence because 
he believes it the keystone of the arch of social order. He believes that 
the removal of this keystone means the collapse of civilization. His 
feeling about private property is not so intensely personal as is ours, 
but he is more certain than we are that the maintenance of these rights 
lies at the base of all that is good in human existence, hence that it is the 
purpose of politics to see that this peculiar institution is not funda- 
mentally altered. This is probably the true conservative’s attitude and 
the attitude which is likely to grow among us as we become older. More 
and more we shall come to feel the inherent excellence of things as they 
are and struggle against disturbing the fundamentals. 

This attitude will tend to permeate aU our thinking far more than it 
does at present. The inevitable result of this conservatism will be to 
preserve institutions and customs long after they have ceased to have 
any real significance for us. This will probably tend to make our country 
a less interesting place in which to live to those people who have the 
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pioneer temperament. Will many such migrate to other lands, if such 
there still be, where things are less rigid and fixed and where energy can 
more nearly create its own opportunities? This may well happen, and 
we may suffer from this emigration as England no doubt has suffered 
to a certain extent in the past. 

Thus far little has been said about the effects of slower population 
growth on the most productive groups, those containing the people 
twenty to forty-four (1). These groups will change less both in propor- 
tion and in numbers during the next two or three decades than either 
the younger or the older groups. As a result the productive capacity of 
the community ydll remain high for several ’decades. Indeed when 
production and consumption units are weighed against one another with 
allowance for age and sex changes it seems probable that the ratio of 
consuming to producing units will decline from l:li67 in 1930 to 1:1.62 
in 1950 and rise to 1 :1.63 in 1980 (VIII, 9, p. 169). From the standpoint 
of available labor, therefore, standards of living should improve slightly 
even though there be no improvement in methods of production. The 
stability of this group should also tend to give stability to consdming 
power since it largely controls the spending of the younger groups as 
well as its own. 

Since this is also the group that is rearing families, the decline in the 
birth rate very directly affects the proportion of the income that goes for 
different types of goods. The larger the family the larger the proportion 
of the income that goes for necessities, while the smaller the family 
the more there is available for comforts, luxuries, and savings. It cannot 
be proved, but it is not improbable that the rate of capital accumulation 
is rather directly affected by the height of the birth rate. It may be, 
too, that, as more income becomes available for luxuries, the expenditure 
of the community on consumption goods tends to fluctuate more widely 
and thus to increase the violence of depression and boom (Chap. XVIII). 

It should be made clear that the age changes which are taking place 
in the United States are by no means peculiar to it. The same process 
of aging is going on in aU the countries of the Western world and is 
beginning in Russia and Japan. Wherever the birth rate and death 
rate are declining the proportion of children and youth is also declining 
and that of middle-aged and older people is increasing. At present 
France has a larger proportion of old people than any other nation and 
Japan stands near the bottom of those nations for which we have data; 
but just as fast as Japan^s birth rate declines its proportion of older 
people will go up. TMs is just as inevitable as is the succession of the 
seasons. Therefore, all that has been said about the problems arising 
from the aging of our population applies to all lands where man is acquir- 
ing control over his birth rate and his death rate. 
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6. Otheb Chaeacteristics of Otjr Future Population 

In. the future we shall probably be a more urban people than in the 
past even though we may not live in the same type of urban community 
as at present. Does this mean that urban attitudes of mind will become 
increasingly predominant;? Does* it mean an intensification of the 
urban-rural conflict? Does it mean that we shall come to look upon the 
farmer as nonfarm EiTropeans do the peasant? No attempt will be 
made to answer these questions here. It will merely be pointed out 
that we possess the means of developing a better understanding between 
urban and rural dwellerS than any people has possess^ad heretofore. It 
remains to be seen whether we use our greater mobility and our excellent 
means of communication to develop a sympathetic understanding 
between urban and fural dwellers or merely to arouse new antagonisms. 
Certainly the growing preponderance of city people will not of itself allay 
the urban-rural conflict, which appears to be as old as the growth of 
towns. 

a consequence of the differential increase in our population referred 
to above and of the smaller number of immigrants being admitted, 
our population will tend to become less heterogeneous as time passes. 
Not only will there be fewer foreign born and their children, but those 
who do come and probably their children also will intermarry more 
readily with the children of older arrivals, thus tending to produce a 
more homogeneous people. The very great mobility of our people will 
hasten this process, so that it is likely that we shall have few of the 
^^little Italys’^ and little Polands^’ which we have had in the past. 

Such an increasing homogeneity will undoubtedly have the effect of 
making some of our social and political problems easier to solve. It wiU 
be less easy to deal with people by national blocs for political purposes 
than has been the case in the past. It will also simplify the task of 
social workers, who will have fewer highly differentiated groups to deal 
with. In general this will probably be considered a desirable condition 
of affairs. It is not at all certain, however, that we shall not lose a 
considerable amount of the cultural value of having well-differentiated 
groups in our population. This is probably inevitable under our con- 
ditions of life. We have made little or no effort to profit by these 
cultural differences in the past and are in no mood to do so as yet. 

When, however, the time comes that we can take a longer view we 
may yet be able to salvage some of the cultural heritage of the various 
groups that are being welded together here and profit by the variety 
of culture which they bring. This would certainly be the desirable 
consummation. It may be, however, that with our great passion for 
uniformity we shall crush out all these differences and with growing 
nativeness shall become an even more highly stereotyped people than 
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we now are. This would appear a real calamity. But it is to be feared 
that we are moving in this direction rather steadily, and no counteracting 
force strong enough to stay our course is discernible. 

If there are those who fear or hope that all our population problems 
will soon be solved, they need look only at the changing composition of 
our people to be made aware there is' little chance of their wish being 
realized. Our children will probabry, nay, certainly, have problems 
different from ours to cope with, but these problems will be no less 
urgent, nor will their personal and social welfare be less affected by the 
solutions at which they arrive. 
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Questions 

1. Why should we be interested in knowing what the future growth of population 
will be? Is the rate of our growth likely to affect you personally? If so, in what 
ways? 

2. Discuss some of the different methods of estimating future population. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of each? 

3. Do you know of any population estimates for your own community? Were 
they reasonably accurate for 1940? If not, why? 

4. Estimate the growth of your home community for 20 years in advance. Enu- 
merate in detail the factors you have taken into accoimt in making this estimate, and 
give your reasons for the weight or importance you have assigned to each. 

5. Discuss the true rate of natural increase in the United States, and compare it 
with the crude rate. Why are they different? 

6. Define net reproduction rate and replacement index. Can you get a replace* 
ment index for your home community? 
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7. Discuss the effects of ^ f to' sitisfactory 

IdlustoeS^^ to’So ‘‘St’S arise from changes going on in the age 

»» « •* •« ””” 

Give reasons for your preferences. 



CHAPTER XVIH, 

FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE ECONOMY OF A 
STATIONARY OR DECLINING POPULATION^ 

As has already been said, a rapidly declining birth rate is showing 
its effects in two mther distinct demographic changes: (a) in a marked 
and increasingly significant change in the age composition of our popula- 
tion, and (b) in a population rapidly ceasing to grow in numbers or in 
some places in a declining population (France). These two changes 
are certain to affect our whole social organization and its functioning 
in a variety of ways. Several of the more obvious effects of these changes 
have been mentioned in the preceding chapter. The more fundamental 
changes caimot be foretold with any great degree of accuracy but even 
though this is so it is worth while to comment on some of them, par- 
ticularly on some of the probable economic effects. 

1. OuE Economy and the Decline in Number of Children 

The proportion of children is declining in almost all Western lands 
and in many of them the absolute number is also declining. This decline 
in children is steadily raising the proportions in the older age classes 
of the population. The median age in the United States increased by 
about 2.6 years between 1930 and 1940 — ^from 26.4 years to 28.9 years. 
This is a large increase for one decade, about twice as large as during 
the three or four decades preceding 1930. This increase is probably 
exaggerated somewhat by the unexpected increase in persons over fifty- 
five years of age between the last two censuses, an increase due in part 
to people in 1940 reporting themselves older by more than 10 years 
than they reported themselves in 1930. But even when allowance is 
made for this we face the fact that we are an older people, that we have 
fewer children and more old people than in the past, and that this trend 
will continue at a fairly rapid rate for some decades. 

Certain aspects of these age changes were discussed briefly in the 
preceding chapter, others somewhat more basic will be treated here. 
For one thing, it seems reasonably certain that all the social and economic 
institutions dealing with the needs of children will have many important 
adjustments to make. Let me cite some facts regarding our child 
population. In 1921 there were 2,950,000 babies born in the United 
States; in 1940 there were only 2,580,000 — a decline of 370,000. This 

1 General references: 3, 4^, 5. 
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decline is somewhat more than the entire number of births in the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, and Norway (354,000) in 1938. But even the 2,580,000 
of 1940 is almost 300,000 higher than the number in 1933. The result 
of this decline in births, most of which has taken place since 1925, is 
that the number of children under fifteen years of age in 1940 was less 
than the number of the^ame ag^ in 1928 by 2,465,000. Thus we have 
7 per cent fewer children (under fifteen) to provide for in 1940 than we 
had in 1928, althougS we have about 12,200,000, or 10 per cent, more 
people in the total population. As indicated above, the elementary 
educational facilities needed by this 1940 group will be considerably 
less than those needed by the 1928 group, assumii^g that both groups 
are equally well provided for in this respect. Add to this all the other 
expenses involved in rearing children — doctors^ fees and hospital and 
nursing expenses, •'children’s clothing and food, housing and fuel, and 
so forth — and it will be apparent at once that this deficit in children is a 
by no means negligible factor in our economic life. 

If we assume that the average child under fifteen has $300 a year spent 
on the goods and services essential to its welfare, then our children of 
this age needed about $740,000,000 less in goods and services in 1940 
than in 1928, the year in which they were most numerous. This amounts 
to about 1.0 per cent of our national income in a reasonably good year. 
Since such an expenditure per child provides for little but necessities, 
education being included in this category, the producers and purveyors 
of such goods and services must have had to contract their operations 
by about 7.0 per cent during this 12-year period. This contraction of 
operations would apply especially to such things as education and all 
the supplies and equipment needed to carry it on at the level of 1928, to 
babies’ supplies (layettes, perambulators, and so forth), to children’s 
clothes, food, toys, and so forth, to additional housing and heating 
which would be required with larger families, and to essential medical 
services for children. In addition the mere decline in the annual average 
number of births for the years 1922 to 1940 as compared with 1921 
(about 400,000) would enable us to dispense with the full-time services 
of about 1,000 physicians. 

In view of these facts it does not seem unreasonable to assume that 
this decline in number of children has already had an appreciable effect 
on the need for new investment in certain types of goods and services. 
Not only has this decline in number of children rendered additional 
investment in certain lines of enterprise unnecessary but it has also 
rendered investments in existing enterprises of more doubtful value 
because of their reduced volume of business. This particular change 
in age make-up may not appear of much significance in its effect on our 
total economic life, but the writer believes that when this effect is added 
+.n those of other changes in population discussed below the total effect 
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is far from negligible. For the moment it will suflice to point out that any 
additional labor and new capital which would have been needed to 
increase the volume of goods and services for children in a child popula- 
tion increasing as ours had been doing, by over 2,440,000 between 1920 
and 1930, will now have to be used in other fields, for example, in 
providing new comforts and luxuries for fewer children or in adding to 
the stock of goods and services used'by adulf^s to raise the general level 
of living. 

2. Our Economy and the Increase in the Adult Groups 

Although tb^ child population has decreased in recent years most 
other age classes have continued to increase. The most rapid increase 
proportionally has been in the group aged sixty-five and over, about 35 
per cent between 1930 and 1940, but the middl€>aged group (forty-five 
to sixty-four) has also increased very rapidly (over 20.0 per cent) and 
the younger adult group (twenty-five to forty-four) has continued to 
increase but much more slowly (about 10.0 per cent) and will almost 
cease growth by 1960. 

As a result of these age changes the demand for good^and services < 
used primari ly by older people should increase rat heiimpidlvJQni^ 
few decades. Here would be a field into which the capital accumulated 
in suppl 3 ring children's goods but not needed for expansion in this field 
could be shifted. Even some of the capital now employed in making 
school supplies, perambulators, toys, layettes, and so forth, might 
be shifted into printing books and magazines for older people, to the 
making of playing cards and canes, to building small efiiciency apart- 
ments, and in providing other goods and services used largely by older 
people. But insofar as the capital which would formerly have gone to 
supplying the wants of a growing child population seeks investment in 
industries supplying the wants of these older people, the capital normally 
flowing into this latter field will meet increased competition from this 
new source of investment and may become less profitable than formerly. 

As has just been noted, the changes in our population at the extremes 
of life where dependency is very high just about balance. Old people 
are taking the place of children. There is, however, a very substant ial 
increase in the population at the jnost prndnciiva a^ This would 
lead us to expect a large r producin g capacity per c^ita Jor two or three 
decades to come fEan in the past and^should make possible a higher 
IctcI" of living for the nation as a whole even if there were no further 
technological advances. In all probability this would also issue in a 
larger fun d of savings seeking investme nt, since it is this group, and 
particularly the middle-aged portion of it (forty-five to sixty-four), that 
provides most of the nation^s savings and is growing most rapidly. The 
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younger and more productive portion of this working group, that twenty 
to forty-four, cannot long keep on growing in numbers, however, with a 
declining birth rate. It, too, will begin to decline before many years 
and is already becoming a smaller proportion of the total working popu- 
lation. Here again the economic problems raised by age changes merge 
into those consequent upon the approach of a stationary or a declin- 
ing population, as we hav& seen in* discussing the changes in the child 
population. 

The aging of laborers*just referred to is likely to intensify the efforts 
of the older established workers to keep the better jobs for themselves — 
to monopolize skilled work. Already many labor-union rules and regu- 
lations are designed to ensure the better jobs to the older men already 
in them, to give certain laboring groups a monopoly of the kinds of work 
they are doing. As these older workers come to feel that they have a 
right to monopolize thfeir jobs they also come to feel that in a not incon- 
siderable number of cases they and their employers have a common 
interest in establishing a monopoly which will ensure the status quo to 
both parties. The realization of the mutual advantages of monopoly to 
both capital and labor in certain fields is almost certain to increase as 
the average age of workers and employers rises. But, important as the 
aging of the population may be in the furthering of monopoly practices, 
other problems associated with an aging population will probably exercise 
more influence on our social and economic system than this and the 
attempt to establish monopolies will receive far more powerful support 
from other souKjes. I am thinking particularly of the increasing political 
power of older people and the practical certainty that they will use this 
to retain and obtain economic advantages for themselves and their 
property. 

Probably the most significant direct economic effect of the rapid 
growth in our population over forty-five years of age is that the control 
of propeity is. rapidly pass ing into the ha nds Qi-thes e older It 

is a matter of common observation that the accumulation of property 
is slow during the early years of adult life even in the classes which 
ultimately do accumulate appreciable amounts. But, in addition to 
the rapid increase in the numbers and in the proportion of the population 
over forty-five, which would of itself increase the economic power of 
this age group, the better paid and more ambitious portion of it has 
greatly increased its property holdings by keeping the number of children 
in the family so small that a relatively large part of their incomes could 
be saved for investment. The result is that the older people of the 
upper middle class and the wealthy class are acquiring more and more 
control over our economic life through their possession of an increasing 
proportion of our property. In 1890 about 17 per cent of our population 
was forty-five or over, while in 1940 this proportion had increased to 
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about 26 per cent and in another 20 years will amount to about one-third 
of the total population and to almost one-half of the voters. 

Another significant aspect of this increasing economic control of the 
older group arises from the very common practice among men whose 
property accumulations are modest (say $100,000 and under) of leaving 
the entire estate, or a large part of it, to the widow. Since widow's are 
from two to three times as numerous as wido^^ers at all ages over forty- 
five, there can be no doubt that older women ^re steadily coming into 
the possession of an increasing portion of the nation^s property. 

Under these conditions it would seem only reasonable to expect that 
investment and the direction of economic enterprise would tend to assume 
patterns calculated to assure the comfort and stability of life of these 
older people for the few years they expect to live. Just what forms 
investment will take as an increasing proportion of people with capital 
aim at security rather than at entrepreneurs^ profits can only be guessed 
at. • It may strengthen the basically conservative tendencies of private 
capitalistic economy or it may possibly give our economy a strong push 
in the direction of state capitalism. This latter could easily come ^bout 
if there were a growing feeling that government bonds offered greater 
security than the bonds or st6cks of private business so that the returns 
over a period of years were likely to be almost as large. Thus the increas- 
ing control of older people over investment does not necessarily mean 
the strengthening of the hold of private capitalism over our economic 
life. In any event investment and the direction of economic activities 
are almost certain to lose much of the spirit of adventurous enterprise 
which has characterized our life in the past. 

The desire to keep things much as they are is by no means confined 
to older people who depend chiefly on their property for support. Older 
workers who have very little property become more tenacious of their 
jobs as jobs become scarcer. This is quite apart from the tendency of 
unions to create a labor monopoly which was discussed above. It is 
quite probable that a part of the difficulty of youth coming of working 
age in recent years in finding steady jobs which offered a prospect of 
future advancement has arisen from the greater necessity of older workers 
to retain their places. In a rapidly expanding economy the older workers 
not only could expect to retain their jobs but many of them could expect 
to be advanced to supervisory and managerial jobs and to get better 
remuneration in these jobs, which were also lighter and better suited 
to their advancing years. But in an economy expanding slowly, or 
not at all, the older workers not only cannot expect better jobs, but are 
hard put to it to retain the jobs they already have or to get any job at all 
once they are out. 

As a consequence of the kp.enen competition b^twegixjsiQut^ 
workers many people are convinced that an increasing proportion of the 
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youth of today are being forced to take temporary jobs and jobs with 
no future in them (1, Chap. 4). This, it is said, is one of the chief 
reasons why there is so much feeling of hopelessness and frustration 
among youth today. Certainly this feeling that youth has no chance, 
that this is an old man’s world” has had its influence in the development 
of the interest in totalitarian government among European youth. In 
a rapidly growing population, with abundant economic opportunity 
for the ambitious youth, the control of the system by older men is not 
only actually less than*in a stationary or declining society, but it is 
less apparent than it actually is. In a slowly growing population this 
control becomes increasingly evident as young people find it increasingly 
difficult to get establishecf in life. 

3. A Stationary Population and Free Economic Enterprise 

While the writer Is convinced that the economic consequences con- 
nected with the age changes now going on are of great significance^ he 
believes that they are of minor importance as compared with those 
arising from the slowing up of population growth. Here we are interested 
not in the direct effects of a stationary population upon particular busi- 
ness enterprises but rather in its effects upon the whole liberal democratic 
system of free economic enterprise, hence the discussion will be confined 
to some considerations of a general nature. However, the writer dis- 
claims any attempt at a general theoretical analysis of the economics 
of a declining population, and what he has to say applies primarily 
to the United ‘States. 

In the United States, even more than in most other Western countries, 
we have taken it for granted that economic activity would expand 
steadily and at a fairly rapid rate. This has been an axiom of our econo- 
mic thinking, not always, perhaps not generally, in the forefront of con- 
sciousness of the businessman and the politician, but just for this reason 
all the more basic to all our economic thinking and activity. It is 
probable that very few people have fully realized how much the belief 
in a constantly expanding economy rested oh' the assumption of a growing 
population, since the assumption that* a rising level of living is man’s 
normal state was even more exphcit in our economic thinking. 

Once the belief in a steadily and automatically expanding economy 
becomes general a number of corollary beliefs follow inevitably. The 
one we are most interested in here is the belief that the need for capital 
will continue to expand indefinitely and at so rapid a rate that savings 
will always be inadequate and will be immediately put to use to provide 
additional capital goods. The existence of such a belief is abundantly 
attested by the great virtue attaching to thrift and saving not only in 
copybook maxims but in economic theory as well. Such an emphasis 
on saving as a primary virtue and as an essential to economic progress 
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could only have developed in a society in which there was large oppor- 
tunity for the profitable investment of all available capital. The high 
interest rates which prevailed here until about 1930 also attested to the 
fact that new capital was greatly needed to expand our industry and 
commerce.^ In retrospect this belief in the naturalness, indeed, the 
inevitability, of a steadily expanding;^ economy and the very general 
economic optimism it engendered appear to be in large measure the 
logical consequence of a steady and rapid population growth rather than a 
quality inherent in the nature of our economic universe, as many people 
still seem to think. The point which the author wishes to raise here is 
whether an economic system which has arisen in ^connection with a rapid 
and continuous growth of population and which has, on the whole, 
worked well will work so effectively when population growth suddenly 
slows, ceases, or, perhaps, declines. He does not expect to answer this 
question; at most, he hopes to convince a few readers that an automat- 
ically^ expanding economy is closely related to a growing population and 
that when the latter ceases to grow the economy can only be kept expand- 
ing by conscious community effort; that the success of our laissez-faire 
economy owes far more than is generally realized to the fact that it 
operated in a rapidly expanding population; that many of its qualities 
are not inherent in the nature of economic activity but are to a very 
significant extent an outgrowth of the great expansion of population 
which has taken place in the Western world since 1700. Since this 
expansion of population is nearing an end in many countries, he 
would argue that our economy must undergo much change to keep it 
functioning effectively in the new stage of human growth into which we 
are entering. 

In support of this view it may be well to expand a little on the general 
theme of population growth and investment. Investment is selected 
for attention in the belief that the effectiveness of this system of free 
enterprise in contributing to human welfare depends to a very significant 
extent upon how well the investment of the savings of the community 
is handled. If the savings of the community can be transmuted rapidly 
into useful producers' goods, into durable consumers' goods, and into 
trained personnel, in the proper proportions, in all probability the decline 
in population growth will not only not affect the level of living of the 
community adversely but will improve it. If, on the other hand, any- 
thing seriously interferes with the investment process, if savings cannot be 
transmuted quickly and efl&ciehtly into the goods just mentioned, then 
the whole economy becomes relatively inefficient. 

1 In tMs connection it should be noted that our exports of capital during the 1920's 
were large and undoubtedly helped to maintain our firm belief that there was no 
danger of an oversupply of funds seeking investment, as well as to mask the early 
effects of the decline of population growth on the whole investment market. 
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4. Economic Overbxpansion and Population Expansion 

It does not need to be argued that as long as population grew rapidl}^ 
(one-sixth to one-third each decade) the nation needed more land in 
farms, more or larger flour mills, more textile mills, more shoe factories, 
and so on ad infinitum. We needed an increase in all these enterprises 
proportionate to population growth even if there were no improvement 
in the general level of living, while a much larger investment was needed 
if the level of living of any appreciable portion of the population were also 
to be raised. Even with a rapidly growing population there were times 
when investment (new capital) exceeded the effective demand for more 
or additional products. This resulted in general ecoaomic stagnation, 
unemployment, and loss to investors because the accumulation of savings 
and the rate of investment were based on the belief in an even more rapid 
expansion of demand than took place. A similar situation was always 
present with regard to particular enterprises. However, as lopg as 
population was growing rapidly even an expansion which was not justified 
by i-^s immediate fuU use as a part of the community's economy became 
useful after a few years just because there were then enough people to 
employ these facilities and to demand more. Many mistakes in individ- 
ual judgment were rendered of little consequence for the same reason. 
If a flour mill were made too large, it was not long until the increase in 
population brought this excess capacity into use; if a city were overbuilt 
and extended its utilities and services too rapidly, the increase in the 
city's populdition would soon fill up the vacancies and use these services; 
if a store provided more floor space than could be used profitably at the 
moment, time would cover the mistake by the steady and rapid growth 
of customers within the area it was planned to serve. One might con- 
tinue such an enumeration almost indefinitely but these few examples 
will serve to make the point. It is not that in the past the growth of 
population has rendered general economic overexpansion harmless and 
all unwise investments sound, but that it did much to soften the bad 
effects of too great savings and of a too rapid investment on the eco- 
nomic life of the community, and to preserve the faith of the individual in 
the basic soundness of the system as a whole. In thus making sound 
many extremely optimistic calculations of future needs, the growth of 
population encouraged much daring enterprise which was successful 
only because of this growth. Many men who had not really shown veiy 
good judgment in investment came to be looked upon as wizards of 
foresight and enterprise in whose hands the direction of our economy 
could safely be left. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the significance 
of a growing population in keeping our economy expanding and healthy 
was largely overlooked and the role of individual enterprise was greatly 
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exalted. Population growth had come to be taken for granted, while 
the expansion of particular economic enterprises was very apparent 
and always seemed to be associated with the initiative of individuals. 
This encouraged the belief that a system of free individual enterprise 
was the only rational economic system, the only one that would ensure 
steady and rapid progress. On the whole this system has built up 
efiicient institutions to collect savings, to make investments, and to 
translate investments into production; it encouraged individual thrift, 
foresight, and initiative in large groups of our population; as a con- 
sequence it has been able to supply an increasing quantity of necessities 
and an increasing variety and quantity of nonnecessary goods; it has, in 
other words, put men^s productive power to reasonably good use, prob- 
ably to better use than any other system could have done under the 
existing conditions. There is, however, much reason to think that it 
will not operate so effectively in the future with a stationary or a declin- 
ing population. 

What has been said above about the enterprises serving the needs of 
children becomes more or less true for all enterprises as population growth 
becomes slow, disappears, or becomes a minus quantity. As population 
growth declines the first enterprises to feel the pinch of slow growth will 
be those engaged in providing the basic necessities, since the per capita 
consumption of these is less elastic than that of comforts and luxuries. 
Consequently the growth of the necessity-supplying enterprises will 
tend to conform more closely to the growth of population than that of 
other types of enterprise. It need scarcely be argued, therefore, that 
these necessity-suppl 5 dng enterprises are already being much affected 
by the rapid decline in our population growth which set in very definitely 
in 1926. 

In the five years and three months, Jan. 1, 1920, to Apr. 1, 1925, there 
were 14,966,000 births and 7,179,000 deaths in the United States and 
net immigration amounted to 2,061,000. Thus the net increase in popu- 
lation in this period was approximately 9,848,000. In the five years, 
Apr. 1, 1925, to Apr. 1, 1930, the number of births was 13,355,000, and 
the number of deaths was 7,271,000, while the net immigration declined 
to 1,301,000. The net incease in this period was only 7,385,000. For 
the entire census period (123 months) the growth was over 17,000,000 
(equal to the entire population of both Belgium and Holland), the largest 
absolute increase the nation had ever had, but about 57 per cent of this 
took place before April, 1925. In the decade 1930 to 1940 the annual 
increase was more uniform than in the preceding decade but the total 
was only a little over half as great (8,890,000). This means that as 
compared with the 1920 to 1930 census period the population growth 
during 1930 to 1940 fell short by an amount approximately equal to the 
entire population of Belgium in 1938. Thus we have needed to add 
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to our economy during this last decade by an amount only sufficient to 
build and maintain a complete Holland as compared with the need to 
build and maintain a complete Holland plus a complete Belgium during 
the 1920^8. 


5, IlSrVBSTMENT IN A DECLINING POPULATION 

It would be expectecf that such a slowing up of growth in a single 
decade wduld produce- severe shock in an economic system fully geared 
up to care for twice this increase. This point can be made more con- 
crete if we consider how the increase of population is related to the new 
capital added to our national stock during the 1920^s. The net addition 
to our capital during this decade amounted to $7,5O0;OOO,OOO annually 
(2). This does not include the maintenance of the existing stock of 
capital. Our population increase averaged 1,700,000 each year. Thus 
about $4,400 in new capital was added for each person added to the 
population. Of course not all this new capital was used to supply ^oods 
to the additional population. A considerable proportion was used to 
supply goods for a higher level of living in the existing population. If 
as much as 50 to 60 per cent, or $3,750,000,000 to $4,500,000,000, of this 
new capital was needed on account of increase in numbers during the 
1920^8, then during the 1930’s we would need to invest only $2,000,000,000 
to $2,500,000,000 annually to care for our population increase with the 
same per capita investment.^ It would seem rather obvious that such a 
declining need of additional capital to maintain a given level of living 
could not fail to have rather far-reaching consequences on the whole 
investment market. ^ Not only is it likely that increased competition 
between existing enterprises would render the return on investment in 
them less certain, so that they would become a less desirable field for 
additional investment, but it is also inevitable that funds which would 
have gone into expanding existing types of enterprise if population had 
continued to grow would be compelled to turn to other fields and to com- 
pete with the funds normally destined for investment in new enterprises,^ 

1 These figures are not meant to be definitive. They are only intended to illus- 
trate the importance of population growth in creating the need for new investment at 
a given level of living. 

2 The author is not arguing that so large an amount of new capital as was used 
during the 1920^s could not have been used during the 1930^s but only that for this 
amount to be used would require changes in the allocation of capital and in the distri- 
bution of the goods produced which our system was not prepared to care for auto- 
matically, as population growth was cut in half, 

3 How far foreign investments and the possible increase in foreign commerce after 
the war will be able to absorb any surplus funds that may be available in this country 

impossible to say. If there should be a peace settlement which gives confidence 
in foreign investments it is possible that large amounts of capital will flow abroad and 
tnue curtail that available for domestic use. This would mean that the decline in our 
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Under these conditions there is practically certain to be less assurance 
than in the past that investment in any and every type of enterprise will 
be profitable. It soon becomes apparent that it is not an inherent 
quality of our economy to expand steadily. Savings seem to be in 
excess of the opportunities individuals can find for profitable investment. 
Thus the whole structure of a liberal laissez-faire economy is being 
undermined, for it rests basically on. the ability of the individual to use 
savings profitably and in so using them to create employment for all, 
which, in turn, leads to the greatest welfare for all members of the com- 
munity. Again the writer would emphasize the fact that the disappear- 
ance of the ability of the individual to invest his savings profitably 
weakens^ the basic organizing principle of our whole economy. The 
motives which have heretofore been sufficient to assure the reasonably 
efficient operation of our system are being rendered inoperative by the 
mere fact that the expansion of economic activity guaranteed by popula- 
tion'^growth is passing, while we have not yet found anything to put 
in its place. 

6. Stationary Population and a New Type of Economy 

One need not claim any unusual power of prophecy to see in the 
situation just analyzed the beginnings of a new type of economy. On 
the side of large investors and management the first effects are probably 
already noticeable in the increasingly widespread and more determined 
attempts of powerful aggregations of capital to create monopolistic or 
semimonopolistic conditions within the fields where they are active. 
It appears to these people that only by controlling additional investment 
in the type of enterprise in which they are operating can they hope to 
maintain their flow of profits. The methods used to prevent free com- 
petition are many and varied. They run all the way from direct action 
to destroy the business of new and uncooperative^^ competitors to 
powerful sales campaigns calculated to induce the consumer to use only 
the product of the big advertiser. Unfortunately many of these methods 
are proving quite effective. Of course, the attempt to monopolize 
enterprise in any field stirs up opposition, and more and more the public 
demands the right to regulate and control the actions of individuals and 
corporations which might result in the stifling of competition. Thus 
increasing governmental regulation would appear to be the inevitable 
corollary of an increasing tendency of businesses to ensure profit by 

population growth would have less effect on our investment market than would 
otherwise be the case. But it is far from certain at this writing that the private inves- 
tor will care to send his funds abroad after the war. If this is to be done at ail it may 
fall to the lot of the government to manage it and to issue its own bonds as security, 
thus hastening the movement toward state capitalism which was mentioned above as a 
possible consequence of the demand of older investors for security. 
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preventing competition. IjLis the author’-e- contention that „the„ decline 
in the growth of population is an important factor in curtailing the 
custom ary profits of business and thus in intensif 3 dng the urgeJoS^d" 
’p- ^onopolv . As long as there is ample opportunity to invest profitably 
all the savings one can make, or can get hold of, there is little incentive 
to stifle competition; but when sayings exceed profitable investment the 
intensity of the monopoly urge increases greatly and it is by no means 
confined to big busine^. Many trade associations, real estate owners’ 
associations, and other organized groups of small owners devote most of 
their efforts to preventing either public or private competition which 
would adversely affect their capital holdings and their returns on these. 

The writer believes, therefore, that the economic and social changes 
associated with a slowly growing or a stationary population will tend to 
render a laissez-fair^ system of economy more and more inefficient in 
providing for the general welfare. As already has been said, the organ- 
izing principle in such a system was the continuous investment by the 
individual in enterprises intended to supply the community with the 
goodg and services it demanded, with profit as the driving force. Of 
course, this did not always work out to the greatest common good; but 
it did work pretty well as long as all procurable capital was needed to 
produce larger and larger amounts of the goods in more or less general 
use, a condition which was quite easily maintained as long as population 
was growing rapidly and the level of living was also rising steadily and 
rapidly. Thus our expanding economy rested on two pillars: (a) the 
unprecedentedly rapid growth of population, and (6) the equally unprec- 
edented increase in the use of nonnecessities (comforts and luxuries). 

At present and rather suddenly, one of the pillars supporting a 
rapidly expanding economy, namely, a rapidly growing population, is 
being withdrawn, or, perhaps it would be more accurate to say, is being 
weakened by decay. It will no longer support a growing superstructure. 
More and more any expansion in economy must rest on the remaining 
pillar, namely, increased demand from the existing population, that is, 
upon a rising level of consumption. If this single pillar is to support 
the rapidly increasing volume of economic activity we have become 
accustomed to, it must be greatly buttressed by raising the level of 
consumption in the one-third to one-half of the population which now 
lacks the means of decent living. 

In the past much improvement in this respect has actually taken 
place, but, in the writer’s opinion, as population ceases to grow and the 
automatic increase in economic activity arising from this source fails, 
there must be more conscious management of our economy in order to 
assure a steady and rapid expansion of consumption which will, in turn, 
ensure the efficient use of our savings and our labor. This increased 
management of the economic system as a whole can come either from 
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the activity of individual enterprisers organized in the public interest 
or from the organized public, that is, the government. Since the writer 
believes that the profit motive which dominates the private enterpriser 
cannot be organized in the public interest without a large measure of 
public regulation, he is forced to conclude that the operation of our 
economy will more and more be directed by public bodies. Thus it is 
that the slowing up of population growth will,^ in the judgment of the 
writer, have as one of its most important economic and political con- 
sequences the development of an increasing public regulation of our 
whole economic system. 
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Questions 

1. Do you believe that the decline in the number of children will create any 
economic problems? If so, what are they and how are they likely to affect us? 

2. Do you think of any ways in which the increase in older people will affect our 
economic life? Why do you think so? Give evidence. 

3. Will a stationary population create any problems in the investment of savings? 
If so, what are they? Do you believe they are likely to affect our general welfare, and 
in what ways? 

4. How does the growth of population affect the expansion of business? Illus- 
trate with examples from experience if possible. 

5. Can you think of any social effects likely to follow on the increase in age in our 
population? If so, do they seem to you to be good or bad, and why? 

6. Do you believe there is any connection between a declining population and 
monopoly? a system of free enterprise? governmental regulation? Give reasons and 
illustrations. 



CHAPTER XIX 

FACTORS m TriE GROWTH OF THE MODERN CITY^ 

• 

The growth of urban population and of large cities is one of the 
distinctive characteristics of the present industrial age. Nothing like 
it has ever been witnessed by man (9). We can say this with assurance, 
even though we do not know with any certainty the^size of most of the 
larger cities of the past. We do know, however, that the technological 
conditions essential to the existence of really large cities, swift and cheap 
transport and communication and efficient sanitary engineering, are of 
recent development. We also know that the economic organization 
which would enable any considerable part of the population to make a 
livipg in cities is peculiar to our own era. 

So far as one can judge, every people has developed cities or towns, 
or some equivalent form of agglomeration, to the extent that its produc- 
tive technique and economic organization have permitted. Even the 
size of the tribal group and the degree of its stability in a given locality 
seem to have depended to quite an extent upon the amount of the agri- 
cultural surplus available for the support of nonagricultural workers. 
But tribal a*ggregation, even though at times showing some of the charac- 
teristics of the town or city, generally lacks sufficient permanence of 
location to encourage the complexity of civic organization that towns 
and cities have. The retinues maintained by the more important tribal 
chiefs do show us, however, that man has a natural tendency to form 
towns and cities and to avail himself of the benefits of specialization in 
occupation to the extent that his mode of life permits. The city appears 
to be as natural in any significant sense of that term as a thunderstorm 
or as sheepherding. Man apparently never loses an opportunity to 
use any surplus above mere necessity to establish more or less permanent 
centers where he can trade and where he can employ his fellows in 
specialized occupations to make things which satisfy his craving for 
greater variety. This, I take it, is the natural basis of the city. 

1. The Gkowth oe Cities since the Use of Steam 

All civilizations have had their cities. Indeed the only evidence we 
have today of the existence of many civilizations is the ruins of their 
cities, so that we have almost come to think of the city and civilization 

1 General references: 1, 2, 5, 6. 7. 8, 9. 
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as s 3 nionymous terms. It is obvious, of course, when one thinks of it 
that the city must always subsist on the surplus drawn from the earth 
by the tillers of the soil, the miners, the fishers, and the foresters — unless 
and until we find cheap methods of synthetically producing these basic 
resources. The efficiency of these basic extractive industries, therefore, 
determines the proportion of the people in anjr civilization which can 
live in towns and cities. It is because of this necessary connection 
between the efficiency of the basic extractive industries and the size of 
cities that we can say with absolute assurance that nothing like the 
growth of modern cities has ever been witnessed by man. We can 
also be certain that even the largest of cities in older civilizations could 
not have approached in size our largest cities of today because they did 
not have the mechanical means of suppl 3 dng the necessities of life to 
populations such as we find in New York, London,^ Berlin, Paris, and 
other of our larger cities. 

Wc may perhaps get some notion of the limits to the size of cities 
imposed by the use of the packsaddle, the cart, and the canal boat from 
the populations of the larger cities in China and India before the era of 
steam transportation. A survey of Peiping (4) gives reason to assume 
that in the heyday of the Manchus this great capital could not have 
housed many more than 1,000,000 people. Canton and Hankow may 
have been somewhat larger, because they had good water communica- 
tions, but it is extremely doubtful whether any of these cities reached 
this mark before modern steam transport came to their aid. ^ 

In India we have more precise information regarding the size of the 
large cities about the time that steam transport came into use. At the 
census of 1881 Calcutta, with suburbs, had 829,000, and Bombay had 
773,000 inhabitants. Calcutta and Bombay had already begun to 
depend somewhat upon steam transport when this census was taken; 
hence, we shall not be far wrong if we assume that the largest cities India 
supported in presteam days had not much in excess of 500,000 to 600,000 
inhabitants. This number also probably represents not far from the 
maximum for the greatest cities of antiquity; although we cannot be 
sure that Rome under Augustus or Babylon at the height of its power 
did not approximate the 1,000,000 mark, which, as we have seen, the 
largest Chinese cities may have attained. But certainly 1,000,000 
represents about the upper limit in size for cities in the presteam age. 
The problem of supplying an appreciably larger number of people, living 
in a compact group, with food, fuel, and the materials of manufacture 
was unsolvable so long as transport depended upon man and his domestic 
animals and the boats that he could navigate without steam on both 
natural and artificial waterways. Thus the conditions of transportation 
limited the size of the individual city, and the economic system prevailing 
determined within rather narrow limits the size of the nonagricultural 
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population in any society. It is quite safe, therefore, to say that large 
cities are phenomena unique to our own age. 

In Table 104 the growth of the world’s largest cities since 1800 is 
shown in such detail as the available data permit. 


Table 104. — Population op the Woklu’s Largest Cities, 1800 to 1940^ 


City 

19402 

L930 

1900 

1850 

1800 

New York 

7,454,995 

6,930,446 

3,437,202 

696,115 

79,216 

Tokyo 

5,875,667 

2,070,000 

1,819,000 



Berlin 

4,251,000 

4,227,000 

2,712,190 

429,217 

172,846 

London 

4,094,500 

4,396,821 

4,536,267 

2,363,341 

959,310 

Moscow 

3,641,500 

2,781,000 

1,174,673 

332,878 

188,654 

Shanghai 

3,489,998 

3,000,000 

457,000 



Chicago 

,.3,396,808 

3,376,438 

1,698,575 

29,963 


Osaka 

2,989,874 

2,453,000 

996,000 



Paris 

2,829,746 

2,891,000 

2,660,559 

1,053,262 

547,756 

Leningrad 

2,739,800 

2,228,000 

1,439,613 

487,300 

220,200 

Buenos Aires 

2,317,755 

2,100,000 1 

821,293 

76,000 

140,000 

PhilStdelphia 

1,931,334 

1,950,961 

1,293,697 

121,376 

41,220 

Vienna 

1,874,130 

1,836,000 ! 

1,727,073 

446,415 

231,949 

Rio de Janeiro 

1,756,080 

1,469,000 

687,699 

166,419 

43,376 

Detroit 

1,623,452 

1,568,662 

285,704 

21,019 


Peiping 

1,556,364 

1,297,718 

1,000,000 



Los Angeles 

1,504,277 

1,238,048 

102,479 

1,610 


Cairo 

1,307,422 

1,103,196 

570,000 



Tientsin 

1,292,025 

1,387,462 

750,000 



Sydney 

1,279,080 

1,254,000 

487,932 

53,924 

2,537 

Rome 

1,257,890 

1,008,000 

463,000 

184,000 

153,000 

Warsaw 

1,225,451 

1,178,000 i 

638,000 1 

160,000 

1 100,000 

Calcutta 

1,193,651 

1,485,582 i 

1,145,933 1 


1 

Milano 

1,188,200 

992,036 

489,220 

206,763 

1 134,528 

Sao Paulo 

1,167,862 

962,295 

240,000 



Bombay 

1,161,383 

1,161,000 

776,000 



Barcelona ... . . 

1,148,129 

991,262 

533,000 

175,000 

115,000 

Hamburg 

1,097,000 

1,147,000 

721,744 

194,000 


Glasgow 

1,119,900 

1,088,000 

761,709 

344,986 

77,385 

Nagoya 

1,082,816 

907,404 

289,000 



Kyoto 

1,080,593 

765,142 

381,000 i 



Budapest 

1,059,287 

1,005,000 

732,000 : 

178,000 

54,000 

Madrid 

1,048,072 

896,511 

540,000 

281,000 

160,000 

Birmingham 

1,029,700 

1,002,000 

522,000 

242,000 

71,000 

Mexico City 

1,029,068 

1,007,672 

345,000 



Melbourne 

1,024,000 

1,033,000 1 

496,079 

39,000 


Nanking 

1,019,148 

633,452 

270,000 




1 Sweden, Statistiska Centralbvr&n, “Statistiak Ajsbok fSr Sverige,” 1940. Stockbolm, 1940, 


pp, 354;”355. 

* 1940 or latest available. 

This table gives us a fairly adequate picture of what has been happen- 
ing in city growth during the period characteriased by the application 
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of steam to transport and to the operation of machinery. This does 
not imply that the use of steam is the sole factor in this very rapid growth 
of the cities. But it should be clear from what has already been said 
that the great agglomerations of human beings found in our larger cities 
today could not possibly come together and survive except for the 
increased speed and efficiency of transport arising from the use of steam. 
For this not only ensured a more certain supply service for large cities 
by increasing the number, the variety, and the*size of the areas from 
which they could draw food and raw materials, but at the same time 
made it possible for these cities to sell their goods and services to people 
scattered throughout the world. 


Table 105. — Percentage Distribittion of Gainful Workers 10 Years of Age 

AND Over by Occupation, United States, 1820 to 1940 
^ 


Year 

Agriculture 

Manufac- 
turing and 
mechanical 
pursuits 

1 

Trade and 1 

1 

transpor- 

tation 

Domestic 
and personal 
service 

Professional 

service 

Mining 

19401 

18.8 

28.0 

28.7 

8.9 

12.1 


1930 

21.4 

28.9 

28.6 

10.1 

6.7 

2.0 

19202 

25.6 

30.8 1 

25.1 

8.1 

5.2 

2.6 

1920'^ 

26.1 1 

30.6 

24.9 

10.1 

5.0 

2.6 

1910 

31.2 

28.4 

21.3 

11.3 

1 4.6 

2.6 

1900 

36.8 

27.0 

18.7 

10.6 

' 4.2 

2.0 

1890 

41.9 

25.6 

15.6 

10.3 

4.1 

1.8 

1880 

48.9 

24.1 

12.2 

9.3 

3.5 

1.5 

1870 

53.4 

21.2 

I 10.4 

10.2 

2.9 

1,4 

1860 

59.7 

18.4 

7.4 

9.5 

2.9 

1.6 

1850 

64.5 

16.4 

5.4 

9.6 

2.7 

1.2 

1840 

68,6 

14.6 

3.8 

9.6 

2.7 


1830 

70.4 

13.3 

3.1 

9.8 

2.8 


1820 

71.9 

12.2 

2.5 

10.0 

2.8 

0.3 


1 Not exactly comparable to previous figures because of difference in classification. The “pro- 
fessional service” group is probably affected the most. A recent census release (Mar. 28, 1942) gives 
the proportion of the nation's labor force engaged in agriculture as 17.6 per cent, but other groups have 
not been adjusted to this new classification. 

2 According to the 1930 census classification. 

« The data for 1820 to 1920 are from (VIII, 11). 


Before proceeding to discuss the role of steam in the building of our 
modern city let us notice briefly the shift of population from the country 
to the city which has been so characteristic of our time (Table 14). 
Urbanization has proceeded at a very unequal pace in different lands. 
A veritable rural exodus has been going on in recent decades in most 
Western lands. It is also getting under way in the Soviet Union and 
in parts of the Far East, as appears from the growth of some of the 
Oriental cities (Table 104). 
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Perhaps the meaning of this movement from country to city can be 
made even more clear if we notice the broad changes in occupational 
groups in our own country. It is hard for us to realize today the extent 
to which agriculture occupied the time and attention of our grandparents 
and great-grandparents (see also Chap. VIII, p. 104). 

In 1820 almost three-fourths of our employed people were engaged 
in some form of agriculture, while, in 1940 only a little over one-sixth 
were so employed. Immany other countries the same type of change — 
from agriculture to manufacturing and commerce — ^has taken place 
(Table 106). Russia (1897 data of doubtful value), India, and Bulgaria 
are stiU predominantly 'agricultural countries, in strong contrast with 
most Western lands, but even there the change is undCT way. 


Table 106. — Pebcentagb DisTBrntmoN oe Gainful Wobkbbs by Occupation, 

Selected Countbies' 


^ Country 

Year 

Manu- 
, factur- 

Trade 

and 

trans- 

porta- 

tion 

Army 

and 

navy 

Public 

1 and 
profes- 
sional 
service 

Domes- 
tic and 
personal 
service 

England and Wales. 

1931 

5.7 46.6 

27.2 

1.3 

9.6 

9.6 


1871 

16.7 51.8 

8 2 

1.4 

5.5 

16.5 

Germany 

1 1933 

28.9 40.4 

18.4 


8.4 

3.9 


! 1882 

44.7 37.4 

10.5 

5.2 


2.2 

Australia r 

1933 

19.3 31.3 

22.8 

0 2 

18.2 

8.2 


1 1891 

25.4 37.0 

19.4 


6.3 

11.8 

United States 

1940 

18.8 30.0 

i 28.7 

2 

12.1 

8.9 


1910 

33.1 30.4 

21,0 


5.6 

9.8 

France 

1931 

35.6 33.7 

18.3 

1.9 

6.4 

4.1 


1866 ! 

41.2 28.8 

8.2 

'2.5 

4.1 

15.3 

Italy 

1936® 

48.2 29.3 

12 6 

1.1 

5.2 

3.6 


1881 

58.7 28.6 

4.1 

1.1 

3.4 

4.1 

Bulgaria 

1934 

76.3 10.4 

4.9 

1.5 

6.0 

0.9 


1900 

83.5 7.6 

3 7 

1.6 

2.3 

1.2 

Russia 

1926 

87.6 6.2 

3.0 

0.7 

2.5 



1897 

60.8 18.7 

7.4 

3,8 

3.9 

5.4 

India 

1931 

71.5 10.9 

7.1 

0.6 : 

2.2 

7.6 


1901 

72.4 17.0 

2.8 

0.1 

3,8 

3.9 


I Sweden, Statiatiska Centralbyrftn, “Statistiafc Arabok fdr Sverige,” 1941, Stockbolm, 1941, 
p. 355. 


* Included in pubHo services. 

* Italy, Institute centrale de statistical “VIII Cenaimento generale della popolaxione,” Apr. 21, 
1936, Vol. IV, Part II, pp. 2-66. 

No other data are needed to call attention to the great change in 
the distribution of population between town and country which has 
taken place in Western lands since about the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. We are all aware of this change because most of us need go 
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back only a generation or two to find forebears who tilled the soil or who 
lived in rural villages and supplied the farmers with the few and simple 
things they could not make for themselves. But in spite of this con- 
sciousness of having detached ourselves from the soil only a few years 
or a few decades ago, most of us do not realize the fundamental changes 
in our mode of life which have resulted from this detachment from the 
soil. If we would envisage our social order of only a few decades ago, 
we must think of Russia, or of India, where a large proportion of all 
workers are still to be found on the land. Today the occupational dis- 
tribution in these countries is not greatly different from that which pre- 
vailed among us less than a century ago. The mode of life which was 
common at that time is difficult for us to visualize. 

It is not exaggerating to say that the changes in the social order which 
have occurred since the beginning of the nineteenth century in western 
Europe and the lands settled from western Europe are much greater 
and more profound than those which occurred in Europe from the time 
of the Greeks down to 1800. We cannot attempt here even to enumerate 
these changes, to say nothing of discussing them. It will be necessary, 
however, to discuss briefly the chief factors that underlay these changes 
and to show how they affected the distribution and growth of population 
and led to the development of the modern city. 

2. The Agricultural Revolution 

We need not enter here upon the discussion of the effects of the use of 
steam upon our industrial life in the large, as this topic has ’been amply 
treated on many occasions; but it will be necessary, in order to make our 
point, to show how the use of steam determined the particular form of 
our modern urban-industrial civilization and led to the development of 
many of the difficult problems which it now presents to us. It is also 
incumbent upon us to explain how it came about that we could have 
such enormous populations freed from the land. We shall undertake 
this latter task, very briefly, before essaying to explain the reasons for 
the particular form of our modern cities. 

It is not generally realized that what was equivalent to a revolution 
in agricultural production preceded the Industrial Revolution to a certain 
extent and at other times went hand in hand with it. The art of agri- 
culture in Europe apparently remained almost unchanged for some 
centuries during the Middle Ages and early modern times. In many 
respects it was less efficient then than it had been during later Roman 
times. The numerous and fairly large cities of the Roman Empire attest 
the fact that there was a larger surplus of agricultural produce, over 
and above the needs of the cultivator of the soil, at that time than at 
any later time until the beginning of the modern industrial era. We must 
not forget, as was pointed out above, that man always seemed to build 
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cities up to the limit of the population that could be supported by the 
agricultural surplus available. If, on the average, it takes four Indian 
peasants to produce enough surplus above their own necessities to pro- 
vide for one city dweller, then not more than 20 per cent of Indians 
population can be urban. If Indians agricultural efficiency increases 
until three peasants can produce enough surplus for one city person, 
then 25 per cent of the populatiou will probably be found in towns and 
cities engaged in nona^ricultural pursuits. 

It appears that throughout the Middle Ages and into early modern 
times the agricultural surplus produced by the western European peasant 
was very small indeed.^ His tillage practices were quite primitive. He 
knew little or nothing of fertilizing his fields, and he Sept a considerable 
part of them, one-fourth to one-third, fallow; he did not know how to 
select good seed, and he knew almost nothing about animal breeding; 
he knew just as little about producing milk and meat efficiently with 
the crops that he did raise; while he never dreamed of more satisfactory 
crops, either for human or for animal food, to replace some of those he 
wa^ accustomed to raising. In a word, his ignorance of agriculture was 
profound; nor were most of the lords of the manors, their bailiffs, or 
other landed proprietors much better than the peasant in any of these 
respects. The landlord all too often encouraged thriftlessness and 
ignorance by appropriating to himself all the benefits of any improve- 
ments in production which were made. 

Each country, of course, had its own peculiar agricultural problems. 
Those of France were different in many respects from those of Germany, 
and these in turn differed from those of Italy or England. But every- 
where in Europe agriculture was extremely inefficient and, therefore, 
could support only a very small urban population. No matter how well 
better manufacturing processes might be known, or how much people 
might desire to enter trade, little development along these lines could 
take place until the agricultural surplus was increased, so that a smaller 
proportion of the workers could produce the agricultural necessities 
needed by any given population. Without going into much detail it 
may be interesting to indicate some of the improvements in English 
agriculture which made it possible for England, while still self-supporting 
agriculturally, to employ a larger and larger proportion of its population 
in nonagricultural pursuits. Lord Ernie says of English agriculture in 
the eighteenth century:^ 

The gigantic advance of agriculture in the nineteenth century dwarfs into 
insignificance any previous rate of progress. Yet the change between 1700 and 
1800 was astonishing, England not only produced food for a population that 
had doubled itself, as well as grain for treble the number of horses, but during 
the first part of the period became, as M. de Lavergne has said, the granary of 
Europe. [The advances in agriculture during this period] may be summed up in 
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the adoption of improved methods of cultivation, the introduction of new crops, 
the reduction of stock breeding to a science, the provision of increased facilities 
of communication and of transport, and the enterprise and outlay of capitalist 
landlords and tenant farmers (3, p. 148). 

We cannot take time to show how, these improvements in agriculture 
enabled a smaller proportion of the people to produce the food and cloth- 
ing of the nation. Suffice it to say that improved methods of tillage 
literally caused two grains of wheat, or two tons of hay, to grow where 
one had grown before, new crops provided better feed for cattle, and, 
in conjunction with better breeding of cattle, produced two pounds of 
meat or milk or*wool where one pound had formerly been produced. 
Enclosure of open fields accompanied these changes in agriculture and 
drove many people from the rural districts to tli^p towns and cities, 
since they were no longer needed on the land. Thus it came about that 
an agricultural revolution in England to a certain extent preceded and 
made possible the Industrial Revolution. Too often this fact is over- 
looked, and it is not realized that the improvement in standards of living 
and comfortableness of life for the masses of the people was inaugurated 
by this improvement of agriculture some decades before the Industrial 
Revolution, with which this improvement is generally associated, got 
under way. 

As Lord Ernie says, the improvements in agriculture accomplished 
during the eighteenth century, though great, were almost as nothing 
compared with those of the nineteenth. The consequence is that we 
have had a constantly diminishing proportion of the population in 
Western lands needed to produce our agricultural necessities. Today 
only about 20 per cent of the gainfully employed workers in Australia 
are engaged in agriculture. In this country the proportion is even less, 
and we may assuredly look forward to the time when not over 15 per 
cent of the adult male workers of the country will actually be engaged in 
tilling the soil, if farmers continue to work the hours they now do, and 
if agriculture is not called upon to produce more of the raw materials of 
industry than it now produces. Even today this agricultural revolution 
continues, and the agricultural economists of our XJ. S. Department of 
Agriculture estimate that the efficiency of farm labor has increased 
over one-third since World War I. 

It is no wonder, then, that the last century or century and a half has 
witnessed changes in the distribution and occupations of people in the 
West which are without precedent in human experience. The move- 
ment from agriculture to the nonagricultural industries is a natural 
movement in the sense that it is the inevitable effect of changes in pro- 
ductive processes under our present social order. Those who bemoan 
this movement and see in it some perversion of human nature fail to 
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understand the nature of our social order and do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the strength of the economic forces at work. It is a movement 
which will continue as long as improvements in agriculture render fewer 
workers necessary to produce the agricultural products that we desire 
and as long as farmers work from sunup to sunset. It is quite possible 
that under existing conditions as few as one-sixth of the people of any 
country using modern agricultural rpachinery will be required to produce 
an abundance of the agricultural goods needed. 

3. The Nature of Urban Growth 

Having noted briefly -the changes in agriculture making urban growth 
possible, let us now turn our attention to the more detailed consideration 
of the factors giving our urban communities the particular form that 
they have assumed ^today. The modern city may be called a mono- 
nucleated community without doing great violence to the facts. It 
always has one nucleus which is far more important than any cf the 
others, and indeed as a rule it has a downtown area in which are 
congregated most of the important offices, stores, hotels, amusements, 
and public buildings. This form of structure necessitates the coming 
together of great numbers of people during the working hours of the day. 
The modern city has kept on growing in this form long after it became a 
very uncomfortable place for the mass of its people to live and work in. 
Why have our modern large cities assumed this mononucleated form? 

It may be pointed out that the larger cities built in presteam days 
were not mononucleated in the same way that our modern cities are. 
One can see this very clearly by studying the life of some of the older 
European cities, as well as that of Oriental cities, where the tendency 
to concentrate the leading stores, banks, offices, and so forth is not nearly 
so marked as among ourselves. In Paris and Naples, for example, 
there is a far larger proportion of the people that has no reason to go to 
the downtown section of the city than is the case in our cities. This 
is also true of London, but not to the same extent as of the cities of the 
Continent. The fact is that in these older European cities, which were 
generally built up of rather distinct units that were themselves old, the 
separateness of these units has never been entirely effaced, so that they 
still retain an individuality and an economic and social independence 
which can scarcely be found in any of the quarters of the more recent 
industrial and commercial cities. 

But it is in the Orient that we see the large city of the past best 
exemplified. Where modern means of transport were lacking, the large 
city was necessarily organized so that most people could work either 
at home or in their immediate neighborhood. Furthermore, before 
the days of steam power the factories were small, and the amount of 
office work involved in carrying on the business of any particular firm 
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was very little; hence, there was no economic reason for the concentration 
of any large number of people in a given place for work. So it is that 
we can see today, in some of the large cities of China, the city much as 
it must have been at all times and in all lands until the development of 
steam transport and steam-driven machinery. In wandering about these 
cities one is impressed with the lack of a central business area, with the 
large amount of home manufacturing, and witfii the resultant uniformity 
of all parts of the city. The highly differentia4:ed sections — business, 
retail and wholesale, factory, railroad, residence, and so forth — to which 
we are accustomed are largely lacking, and one gets the impression of 
going through a series of small cities rather than one large city, although 
there is a very Considerable amount of differentiation of areas for the 
production and sale of jewelry, furs, textiles, pottery, and other major 
types of goods. It is only where Western influence tis decidedly marked 
that large factories and department stores are springing up. 

Steam transport and the application of steam to the driving of 
machinery have led to a great differentiation in the various quarters of 
the city and have tended to concentrate great numbers of people in ;^mall 
areas for their working hours. Thus we come to have the modern city 
with a structure quite different from anything that has existed in the 
past. Not only do we have larger cities than were possible when trade 
could be carried on only within a comparatively small neighboring area, 
but we have very marked differentiation of areas within the city. The 
life of the city has more and more come to center in the downtown 
business area — ^the real nucleus of the modern city. 

Little space need be devoted to pointing out how the city was affected 
by steam transportation. The area with which it could trade was greatly 
extended both at home and abroad. In the course of a day^s wandering 
in any large city one can see goods being unloaded from ships or railway 
cars, or both, which come from every part of the earth. And, of course, 
goods are being sent out in exchange for them. This is too commonplace 
to attract attention, but we must not forget that it has made possible a 
new kind of urban life which is exerting a profound influence upon our 
social order today. 

Of no less importance, although its effects upon the form of our cities 
is less generally realized, is the application of steam to the driving of 
machines. It is in the very nature of steam power that it is more eco- 
nomical when applied in rather large units to machines concentrated 
within a comparatively small area. When used directly for power, 
as it has been until quite recently, steam cannot be carried any con- 
siderable distance, and it cannot be applied economically to the operation 
of individual machines. The large factory is the natural development 
of the direct use of steam for power. When the owner of the small 
water-power cotton mill changed to the use of steam, he found that an 
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increase in the number of units in his mill was accompanied by lower 
costs. He was thus in a more favorable position to undersell his com- 
petitors and still have a nice profit. Naturally he was encouraged to 
increase still further the size of his factory. The situation was much the 
same if he occupied a water-power site capable of furnishing large addi- 
tional power. The use of steam and water power encouraged the 
development of great manufacturing plants in which an almost unlimited 
growth in the number«of producing units of machinery was profitable, 
and, of course, the number of employees who had to get to these factories 
for work increased apace. 

The more economies* this large-scale steam plant made possible the 
more successful the business was, as a whole, and the "more funds there 
were available for its extension. Nothing was more natural, then, if 
business expanded, than the building of an addition to the existing 
plant and the employment of still more workers at this point. It is easy 
to see that the very nature of steam as direct motive power encou‘?aged 
the concentration of population in comparatively small areas where 
the workers could get to the factories without too much delay. At first 
it also encouraged the development of the business offices near or in the 
plants, where the owner or manager, generally the same person in the 
early days, could have both the manufacturing and commercial ends 
of his business under his immediate control. 

It must be remembered, if we would understand the nature of our 
urban growth, that quick local transportation and communication were 
rather slow of development. Long after it was possible to get cotton 
from the United States for the Lancashire mills and to sell the product 
in all parts of the world it was rather tedious and difficult for the factory 
owner to look after his affairs very satisfactorily, if he lived at any con- 
siderable distance from his factory and office. As for the employees, 
they must live within a few minutes’ walk of their work. As business 
expanded, the office work of business grew even faster than the factory 
work, and both factory and office demanded a population living close 
by which exceeded the capacity of the customary type of homes that 
could be built within a reasonable walking distance. This resulted 
in the tenement type of building, the lack of open places, the terrible 
room crowding, and most of the other hideous features of congestion 
with which we are only too familiar today. In its early days the steam 
factory continued and in some respects intensified the concentration 
of population which was characteristic of the walled city. 

In the days when our modern cities were taking form there was 
probably no alternative to this crowding. The growth of industry and 
trade necessitated it. It could never have occurred to most of the men 
who were the enterprisers in this movement that growth of their business 
meant anything but an addition to their present plant and office space. 
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But after a time, when rail transport between cities became more efficient, 
it did occur to many men that these industrial cities that they had created 
were not very pleasant places for them and their families to live in. They 
began to find it possible to live in some more congenial locality some 
distance away from the factory. They also found that they could turn 
the technical work of manufacturing oyer to some engineer or technician 
and need not visit the factory every day. But a’s a rule they still thought 
of an enlargement in output as necessarily connected with an addition 
to the existing plant. Furthermore, once the actual owners had left 
the plant, they forgot how bad were the living conditions that had grown 
up around it, and they did not realize how the mew addition was going 
to make living conditions still worse for their employees. Consequently 
they did not stop to consider whether the form in which their enterprises 
were developing needed to be overhauled and changed. 

When the owner moved away from his factory he took part of his 
officesforce with him. At first he frequently visited the factory. If he 
had moved to Boston or London or Paris or New York he found that 
he could still get to his factory in a few hours and spend a day inhere 
occasionally. This worked well, because by this time he had found it 
impossible to keep up with the technical developments in his industry 
in any event and had had to turn this over to men who were experts 
in this field. Almost without realizing it, he found that his visits to 
the factory were becoming less frequent, and so it seemed advisable to 
call more of his office force to him. Thus grew up the very common 
practice of almost complete separation between factory and office which 
is so common in large business today. 

It was also found that there were certain advantages in the owners 
and general managers of a particular firm living in the neighborhood 
of other owners and managers with whom they did business. It is easy 
to see how this was the case in the pretelephone days and even in the days 
when the telephone first came into use. At that time the telegraph also 
was slow and costly, and most business had to be transacted in person or 
by letter carried by train. In other words steam placed limitations upon 
commercial transactions and stamped certain forms of urban organiza- 
tion as more efficient than others, in the same way that it determined the 
size and concentration of factory production. It requires but little 
imagination to see how the owner of mills at Lawrence might, in pre- 
telephone days, profit by living in Boston, where he was in close touch 
with the men who were likely to buy his goods. If he remained in 
Lawrence, he had to depend largely on letters to keep in touch with his 
customers, and he was at a distinct disadvantage as compared with his 
competitor, who had moved to Boston and maintained close personal 
contact with his customers. To sell his goods effectively he needed 
instant and certain communication with customers and inlmediate 
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access to his accounting department. This could be secured only by 
living and working in close proximity to one’s customers and by increas- 
ing one’s immediate office staff. As businesses increased in size and the 
amount of capital needed increased, it also became important for the 
industrialist to keep in close touch with his banker. More and more 
the expansion of enterprise came, to require the concentration of capital 
in large amounts and the banker^ organized the service by which this 
could be done. In all these financial arrangements personal contacts 
played a large part so that it was often of distinct advantage for the 
enterpriser to live in the financial center. 

It is out of this general situation that the habit of concentrating offices 
in downtown areas under the immediate supervision of the ^'big boss” 
became general. As the business of a firm grew, the amount of office 
work in many cases^ grew even more rapidly, so that today we have some 
truely prodigious offices that have apparently grown up just as the 
factories did, that is to say, without much consideration on the part 
of the men in charge as to whether it was better to add another floor 
or another building to their present office or to attempt a new form of 
decentralized office organization. The invention and use of the sky- 
scraper in this country apparently has solved the problem of increase in 
office staffs, so far as our managers are concerned. It seems never to 
have occurred to them that they were rapidly making the large city of 
today an almost impossible place for the masses of the people to live in. 
What the factory did in the way of crowding people together and making 
life hideous for the handworking people — so hideous that the enterpriser 
moved away — the skyscraper is doing for the white-collar workers in 
our offices, in spite of very much improved transport facilities within 
the city. 

4. Disappeabing Need for the Present Organization 
OF THE City 

It is hard to understand today the need for such a great number of 
people working in downtown areas in our larger cities. The conditions 
which originally gave impetus to this crowding together in centralized 
districts no longer exist, but stiH it goes on. It seems quite probable 
that mere inertia is responsible for this continued development of the 
mononucleated city at the present time. Recently, many firms have 
found out that there are advantages in building branch factories instead 
of adding more to the original plants, although the movement of factories 
into more favorable localities has not yet gone very far; but the develop- 
ment of branch offices in smaller communities where the workers will 
have a chance to live comfortably and yet not be far from their work has 
scarcely started. The men who are responsible for the location of offices 
do not seem to realize that the conditions of communication which made 
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it advantageous for them to be near buyers and bankers, as well as to 
have their oflS.ce staffs close at hand at all times, no longer prevail. 
When, except for personal contact, the letter was the only means of 
keeping in touch with the data of one’s business — just as it was the only 
means of keeping in contact with the most important buyers — there 
was much reason for keeping the office downtown. But with the develop- 
ment of the telephone, the telegraph, and air mail this need no longer 
exists. It is difficult, however, to discover any^* tendency toward decen- 
tralization in office work. 

It should be clear from what has been said that the actual form of 
the modern city derives largely from the direct use of steam for power 
and as the agent of communication. If electricity and methods for its 
use had been discovered simultaneously with steam, it is quite probable 
that our whole industrial-urban civilization would>have assumed quite 
a different form of organization. Some of the possibilities inherent in 
electricity and the gas engine will be discussed later, as will also some 
of the other reasons for the continuation of our urban development in 
the direction given it by the use of ste^m. 


Table 107. — Percentage Increase in Total Persons Gainfully Occupied and 
IN Those Occupied in the General Divisions of Occupations, in Large 

Cities, 1920 to 1930^ 


Occupation 

New 

York 

Chi- 

cago 

Phila- 
del- : 
phia 

De- 

troit 

Los 

An- 

geles 

Bos- 

ton 

Cleve- 

land 

St, 

Louis 

Total 

25.9 

26.6 

8.7 

48.2 

118.2 

1.5 

13.7 

3.7 

Manufacturing and me- 









chanical industries 

7.2 

15.3 

-7.9 

27.9 

80.8 

-12.1 

-4.9 

-5.9 

Transportation and com- 
munication 

23.4 

29.9 

15.8 

66.7 

89.0 

1.3 

48.0 

1.6 

Trade 

41.1 

27 9 

25.8 

80.5 

155.4 

8.7 

25.2 

13.3 

Public service 

11.9 

22.6 

22.5 

117.8 

ilOS.O 

3.9 

27.2 

4.0 

Professional service 

51.7 

48.9 

37.3 

97.0 

142.3 

28.4 

47.1 

24.8 

Domestic and personal. . . 

46.5 

65.8 

32.6 

108.7 

155.7 

13.0 

67.5 

12.3 

Clerical 

33.0 

21.4 

12.6 

38.4 

147.7 

2.9 

10.1 

7.7 


1 Owing to a change in classification, it is impossible at the present time to compare 1940 data with 
that for earlier decades. 


There is one other factor in the situation which seems to me of con- 
siderable importance in encouraging the growth of great businesses in 
large cities. There is little doubt that in the early stages of modern 
industrial development there was a very close connection between the 
size of the plant and office and the efficiency of the business as a whole. 
The really efficient producer was then, as has generally been the case, 
2ie one who made the greatest flinancial success in his business. He 
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was, therefore, the one who had the most capital to spend upon the 
expansion of his enterprise and the one who could most easily raise 
additional capital through the banks. Expanding size, therefore, was a 
proof of success, and great size in itself came to be regarded as one of 
the most important factors making for success, if indeed it was not an 
indispensable factor. In the courge of time any business or city that 
had grown to large proportions came to be regarded as better and more 
progressive than one that was smaller, and having an office in a large 
city, perhaps at some distance from the plant, also came to be a visible 
badge of success. There cannot be the least doubt that the prestige 
which has come to attach to mere bigness has driven or drawn many 
men who have developed their enterprises in smaller cdhamunities away 
from their factories into the larger cities. When they make this change 
they very frequently; take with them their offices and office staffs and 
most of the professional workers needed to carry on all those phases of 
business not directly concerned with factory management. Tabl% 107 
shows the occupational trend in some of our larger cities. 

TJjese data prove that it is not the growth of manufacturing and 
mechanical pursuits, in spite of the increase in automobiles, radios, and 
other mechanical gadgets, that is responsible for the growth of population 
in these cities. In none of them have the numbers in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits increased nearly so rapidly as the total of the 
gainfully employed. On the other hand, in trade, in clerical work, in 
domestic and personal service, and in the professions the increases have 
been far more rapid than in the total. Two of these groups, namely, 
the clerical and professional, undoubtedly owe a large part of their 
growth directly to the concentration of offices in the city. The increase 
of those engaged in trade also, in considerable measure, arises from the 
same source; while the growth in domestic and personal service is the 
result of the presence of men drawing good incomes in these offices. 
Thus our larger cities are no longer growing because they are the sites 
of efficiently managed workshops but rather because the men who control 
large enterprises prefer to live in them and to have near themselves the 
people who perform the manifold services that they need, both to carry 
on their businesses and to live in comfort and luxury. 

It may seem that this discussion of the development of the large 
modern city is somewhat beside the point. But this is not the case; it 
is very much to the point if we would understand the population problems 
which now confront us. As was said above, a larger and larger part of 
our people are going to work at nonagricultural tasks for some time to 
come. Are these people going to live in large cities of the present type, 
or is some new form of economic organization going to change the basic 
structure of our present urban-industrial order? I do not claim that 
any definitive answer can be given these questions, but the discussion 
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of how we came to have our present cities and an attempt to appraise 
some of the newer elements in our economic and social life will at least 
be of use to us in thinking about the distribution of population in cities 
and its relation to our welfare. It appears to be high time to consider 
cities as places in which people are to live rather than merely as places 
in which to make goods to sell for n).oney to enable us to make more 
goods to sell for more money and so on ad inMitum. 

In the not distant future the distribution of the population over the 
face of the land will come to be regarded by social scientists as one of 
the major problems of the age. The horror, the strain, and the inhuman- 
ness of living in modern large cities, where 75 to *90 per cent of the people 
have too little splice in their homes and too little room about their homes 
for play and recreation, where they have the constant irritation of noise 
and dust and smoke, where going to and from work— instead of providing 
wholesome exercise and relaxation — ^is the most wearing part of the day^s 
work^and where the commuter seeking space in which to live has almost 
no time to become acquainted with his family, are so clearly evident 
that we cannot much longer ignore their effects upon the quality qf our 
civilization. The time has come when we must begin to ask ourselves 
whether we cannot organize our nonagricultural life so that people will 
not need to be crowded together, either at work or at home, as is now 
the case. Instead of judging a city by the number of its inhabitants, 
we shall ask what part of its people have a chance to develop real homes 
in which a wholesome family life is possible and in which they will be 
willing to breed at least enough to replace themselves. For, of course, 
a city civilization in which the deaths exceed the births — a condition 
which has already come to pass in many quarters of our larger cities — 
cannot long endure and can be regarded only with misgiving by those 
who look some distance into the future (XI, 19). A civilization whose 
most perfect fruit is the modern large city is certainly doomed to early 
decay. Some of the reasons for this judgment will be given below. 
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Questions 

1. What factors determined the growth of cities in the past? Give some examples 
showing the method in which these factors operated. Why was Rome a great city? 

2. Discuss the changes in the distribution of population in Western lan<^ since 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. What factors were operative in bringing 
about these changes? Rate these factors in importance, and justify your answers, 

Br Discuss the importance of the agricultural revolution in producing the present 
distribution of population. What were the chief characteristics of the agricultural 
revolution of the nineteenth century? of the present agricultural revolution? 

4. Contrast the structure of the modern city with that of the ancient one. How 
do you account for these differences? What is meant by mononucleated city? 

5. Describe the process by which the modern city acquired its present form. 
What does this indicate regarding the possibility of controlling the form of urban 
development in the future? Explain your answer. 

6. Why does the present organization of the city persist? What do you consider 
are the most important factors in the continued growth of big cities? Explain fully. 

7. Do you believe it would be possible to build a different kmti of city? What 
kind? 



CHAPTER XX 

THE FUTURE OF THE LARGE CITYi 

In what kind of cities or communities will our nonagricultural workers 
live in the future? No doubt all of us have seen sketches of the future 
city, with hundred-story buildings and two of more levels of streets, 
moving sidewalks, and several levels of tracks for trolleys and trains. 
If all Manhattan were built up in this fashion, it could no doubt house 
from one-third to one-half of the present population ^f the country, and 
the engineer would have proved his prowess in construction. It is 
extrenlely doubtful, however, whether the human race could survive 
under such conditions, and it is also doubtful whether many people 
would want to survive, even if they could. Indeed, to judge from birth 
performance, today, a rather small minority of the dwellers in large 
cities, as they now are, manifest an effective desire to survive, that is, 
have enough children to ensure their own replacement in the next genera- 
tion. The building of such supercolossal cities would, therefore, probably 
prove a major catastrophe to man, just as Frankenstein’s monster proved 
his undoing. Furthermore, it is becoming increasingly ^questionable 
whether the present large city is the most efficient type of economic 
organization, and the war is showing the military dangers in such huge 
concentrations of population and industry. 

1. The Futuee City 

This whole matter of city living and what it means to man economi- 
cally, socially, culturally, and morally has attracted much attention 
recently. Chase (2) has pointed out that even the engineers are begin- 
ning to question their ability to build ever more and larger structures 
on a limited area and ensure these modern cliff dwellers the goods and 
services essential to decent living. The problem of servicing the modern 
great city is becoming so complex that real catastrophe due to a break- 
down in these services because of increased congestion is by no means 
impossible. To this has now been added the threat of aerial bombard- 
ment, which seems not unlikely to gain more consideration for the 
decentralization of cities than all the social and economic factors stressed 
by sociologists and economists. But even though military considerations 
prove to be of vital importance they cannot occupy our attention here 

^ General references: the general references given in preceding chapter plus 1, 3, 
4, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11. 
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because we do not yet know what kind of a community can best be 
defended against aerial attack, nor whether this threat is to remain a 
relatively permanent factor in national planning. Leaving aside for 
the present, therefore, the military considerations affecting the organi- 
zation of the modern city, we shall confine our discussion chiefly to the 
more permanent factors indicating the need and the possibility of reor- 
ganizing the structure of the large eity. 

Mumford (XIX, &y is convinced that the physical difficulties arising 
with increasing congestion which Chase emphasizes are of little import 
as compared with the impoverishment and the warping of the human 
spirit which inevitably ‘accompany congestion. He believes that the 
large city sets up values and modes of living which are basically opposed 
to those humane and biological values by which man must guide his 
conduct if he is to *feurvive. Man must choose between reconstructing 
the city so that it will provide the essentials of the good life or dying out. 
The modern city is destroying him both in body and in spirit. 

The writer has shown (Chap. XI) that modern city people do not 
reproduce and has long questioned whether any civilization which so 
nearly sterilizes a large portion of its citizens can long survive. Mumford 
says, ‘^NoT^ and to the writer his arguments are convincing, although 
in the very nature of the case they cannot be called proofs. But our 
discussion here must be confined largely to those factors which may affect 
the distribution of population as between larger and smaller cities and 
between urban and rural areas, even though in so doing we ignore many 
of the most interesting aspects of city life (1). 

2. The Pbesent Form of the City and Steam Power 

In the preceding chapter the writer has argued that the use of steam 
as the direct motive power in industry and communication has largely 
determined the present pattern of population distribution in the Western 
world, with the modern mononucleated large city as its most distinctive 
characteristic; that the physical pattern of the present economic and 
social structure of society has been shaped in large measure by the direct 
use of steam; and that the form of organization thus engendered con- 
tinues to flourish today in spite of the fact that we might now substitute 
electricity for most operations where steam has been used directly, 
employing steam chiefly for the production of electricity. 

It is not particularly strange that the type of city developed at the 
time of the direct use of steam should still be with us, for it is only about 
20 years or a little more since the significance of using electricity for 
industry and communication began to be realized even by the initiated, 
and it is only now that we are beginning to understand how electricity 
and the use of the internal-combustion engine may contribute to the 
enrichment of life for the masses of the people. 
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3. The Qualities of Steam and Electricity Contrasted 

Even though it involves some repetition I wish to contrast very briefly 
the qualities of steam and electricity before undertaldng to point out the 
possibilities inherent in the wider use of electricity for the improvement 
of human living by making possible a more rational distribution of 
population. 

a. Steam, if used directly, must be used quite close to the place 
where it is produced. Its power must be transmitted through shafts, 
pulleys, and belts, and high-pressure steam cannot be carried any great 
distance from the source of generation. On the other hand, electricity 
need not be use<l at or near the source of production, for it can be dis- 
tributed at comparatively small cost over considerable distances, at least 
200 miles. Consequently, considerations of efficiency do not necessarily 
demand the same type of physical organization either for industry or 
for commerce where electricity and the internal-combustion engine are 
used for power and communication as where steam is used directly. 

&. As a means of communication the steam engine was, of course, a 
vast improvement over the stagecoach and the sailing vessel; but as 
compared with electricity, steam power is extremely slow and cumber- 
some and does not provide for direct personal communication, as does the 
telephone. This point needs no elaboration. 

c. In transportation, steam holds its own better than in power 
application to machinery and to communication, but it is, of course, far 
less satisfactory than electricity for railways in regions of dense traffic 
and is far less flexible than the internal-combustion engine for highway 
traffic. 

Bearing in mind these differences between steam and electricity — 
with the latter of which the gas engine might be classed for certain 
purposes — ^let us turn our attention to some of the possibilities of these 
newer types of power in effecting a redistribution of population. 

4. Size and Efficiency 

The very nature of steam power made it inevitable that economy and 
great size in an undertaking should come to be closely associated in the 
minds of men in the early days of the Industrial Revolution. With the 
increasing use of electricity it is quite probable that bigness of plant and 
office will come to have less and less connection in our minds with the 
general efficiency of a business. If we add to the use of electricity in 
the plant the flexibility of transportation resulting from the use of the 
automobile, the truck, and the airplane and the rapidity and cheapness 
of communication by electricity, it seems that we have the basis for a com- 
plete reorganization of the physical form of our economic system which 
will in. turn result in a redistribution, of. our nonagricultural population.- 
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5. Possibilities of Decentkalizing Inbustby 

The use of the electric motor, the mternahcombustion engine, and 
the telephone opens up possibilities of decentralizing our economic 
life which are only now beginning to become apparent. A single power 
station, advantageously located, may supply power to industries within a 
fairly large radiuS at rates which almost equalize power costs between 
the small plant using a few thousand units a day and the large plant 
using tens of thousands of units daily, or between the plant next door 
to the power station and that many miles away. Thus the large factory 
with its ov/n efficient steam plant, whether steam is used directly to 
drive machinery or whether it is used to produce electricity which is 
then used for power, loses much of the advantage of lower power costs 
which it formerly possessed. Besides, this ability to buy cheap power 
from a central station saves the man who may want to establish a small 
factory the capital expense of installing a power plant of his own. 

But perhaps of greater significance than the equalizing of power costs 
between the small and the large producer is the fact that the large 
producer can now break up his factory into smaller units and place them 
at strategic points as determined by other considerations than power 
costs and nearness to his place of residence — for example, by nearness 
to markets or raw materials; by the relation of size of plant to costs of 
management and to the ease of securing good managers; by the efficiency 
of workmen Hving under different conditions; by rentals; by wages; 
by ease of access to satisfactory transport facilities; and by many other 
factors which may be of prime importance in the successful operation 
of particular industries. In other words, the use of electric power and 
of the internal-combustion engine has increased the potential mobility 
and the flexibility of industry within the last 20 or 30 years as much as 
the introduction of steam power increased these same qualities in the 
industry of 1760. 

The cheap distribution of electricity also makes it much easier for 
even the small plant to avail itself of the best and most up-to-date 
manufacturing processes and to keep improving its processes without 
undue cost. One need mention only the improved methods in the heat 
treatment of steel which have recently made it possible to carry out 
these processes in comparatively small units in the most economical 
manner, or the flexibility in machine construction which the individual 
electric motor renders possible, to make it clear that both the use of labor 
and the form of factory organization in the small plant can be more 
readily adapted to economical production than was formerly the case. 
These and many other changes in which electricity plays the major role 
tend to make small scattered producing units direct competitors with 
the larger factory which was built around a central steam plant. 
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The development of flexible transportation units through the use 
of the gas engine should not be overlooked when we are considering the 
possibilities of a redistribution of industry in the present age. It is 
now possible for factories located in small communities having only a 
single railway line to avail themselves of the railway facilities in neigh- 
boring towns and cities at no greater gost than to the factories in these 
cities. Ten or twenty miles of driving over paVed roads in the country 
may cost little more than driving as many blocks in the large city with 
its congestion and consequent delays. Already the truck has largely 
supplanted the railway for certain kinds of traflS.c — for example, local 
freights and the hauling of livestock — and has. thus robbed the large 
city of some of the advantages of superior railway facilities. In the 
meat-packing industry truck transportation of livestock bids fair to 
bring about a genuine reorganization, in which sma|ler centers will take 
an increasing proportion of the business away from the larger centers. 
Therocan scarcely be any doubt that still other kinds of traific will take 
to the truck as time goes on. Thus some of the transportation sub- 
sidies enjoyed by our larger cities because of our present freight-rate 
structure ''will be removed, and the smaller places will be in a position 
to compete with them more purely on a basis of efficiency than they 
have been in the past. 

In discussing the effects of more flexible transportation upon the 
redistribution of industry we must also take account of the airplane. 
There is little doubt that both passenger and freight service by air are 
going to increase rapidly in the future. The nearness of landing fields 
to the factory may become a matter of great importance in freight traffic 
by air, and in this respect the factory in the small city and even in the 
village will have obvious advantages over the factory in the city, once 
plane-load lots become common. Whether these advantages will be 
sufficient to weigh much in the location of new factories or in the estab- 
lishment of branches cannot now be told. For many types of airplane 
service the large city will for some time have advantages over smaller 
communities, just as it has in its railway service. 

6. Decentealization of Offices anu Impkoved Communication 

The development of electric communication also makes it less and less 
necessary that the men in charge of large enterprises should have their 
office staffs immediately under their eyes. This fact apparently has not 
yet dawned upon the majority of the executives of large enterprises or at 
'least upon the bankers and capitalists who finance and control them. 
They are still thinking in terms of the letter and the steam engine as a 
means of communication and are keeping their general type of business 
organization in practically the same form in which it was developed under 
the dominance of steam. As a result many millions of people are doomed 
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to mere existence ii) the congested quarters of our large cities when they 
might be really living in smaller communities (6). That our captains of 
industry’^ and “generals of finance’^ have so largely overlooked the 
social and human implications of modern communication and electric 
power is not difficult to understand. We have long since learned that 
most of them have little genius for understanding the life of the common 
man. But it is hard to see how they have failed to grasp a larger measure 
of the economic signifiaance of electricity and the gas engine. 

We have, therefore, in electricity and the gas engine agencies capable 
of effecting a complete reorganization of our business structure when we 
come to use them fully; and, of course, if and when this economic reorgan- 
ization is undertaken, it will mean a redistribution of population and a 
reconstruction of our whole social order. People go where there are jobs. 
If, for example, the<^reat life insurance companies of New York were to 
decide to move three-fourths of their workers out of New York City, as 
they no doubt could do with profit to all concerned, by reorganizing- their 
business structure and by making full use of electric and airplane com- 
munications, there is little doubt that the building of more skyscrapers 
and subways in New York could be postponed for a few years or perhaps 
forever. Besides, once it is made clear by actual demonstration that 
our huddling of enormous numbers of workers in huge offices in great 
cities is neither good economics nor good social policy, thousands of 
businesses would seek out locations which would be more advantageous 
for them, both from the standpoint of getting work done and from the 
standpoint o? the welfare of their workers. After all, there cannot be a 
permanent divorce between the conditions of life upon which individual 
efficiency, as well as the efficiency of succeeding generations, depends and 
the form of economic organization yielding the most satisfactory results. 

Finally, although it is not yet possible to say what effects military 
considerations will have on the size and the structure of our cities, it is 
reasonably certain that they will be of prime importance in the future, if 
this war ends with the world divided into armed camps. Just what form 
of community is least vulnerable to air attack is not yet clear. Until the 
attacks on Moscow and Leningrad in the fall of 1941 it seemed probable 
that a highly decentralized industrial structure was likely to suffer least; 
but at present (spring, 1942) the reports of damage to those cities suggest 
the possibility that a relatively dense concentration of industry can be 
protected more adequately and possibly more economically than many 
small centers. It may very well be that the damage done by airplanes to 
British cities was largely due to inadequate antiaircraft armament. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be assumed at this time that military considerations will 
inevitably force the decentralization of our large cities. They may 
possibly work in the opposite direction. They may dictate a very 
great concentration of industry in a few large metropolitan areas which 
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can be so fully protected from aerial bombardment that little damage can 
be done to them. But it is useless to speculate further on this point 
until the evidence is in. 


7. The New City 

Apart from military consideration^, which will almost certainly have 
less influence here than in Europe, the increaSng use of electricity and 
the internal-combustion engine will work great changes in the structure of 
the large city of the future. In general these changes will probably be 
in the direction of decentralization, or living in less congested urban 
groups. No immediate or even ultimate loss of population is predicted 
for particular ciUes, although this may very weU happen. It is more 
probable that in the future cities wdll plan the development of much larger 
areas than they now contain and will spread their pij^pulations over these 
areas in such a way that all the people will have space enough in which to 
live c-smfortably and decently and yet need not spend any great amount 
of time in long and tedious trips to and from their work, in the unhealthful 
conveyances which are now all but universal. I believe that such a 
decentralization of cities is entirely feasible today. The big city can now 
decentralize — become polynucleated — with advantage to all who dwell 
therein. It can spread over a much larger area than it now occupies 
and yet act effectively as a unit in all those matters which are of common 
interest to its citizens. It will probably require some new forms of 
political association to enable such an enlarged and decentralized city to 
function effectively; but this should not be dij0B.cult to effect with our 
improved means of communication and transportation. Such a reorgan- 
ization of the city should eliminate most of the disadvantages of the mono- 
nucleated big city; it should relieve congestion both on the streets and in 
housing; it should make possible abundant open spaces for recreation 
and community activities; it should do away with the necessity for long 
daily trips to and from work; and as a consequence should encourage 
more active community life, a closer knit family life, and a more realistic 
political life. 

Already there are many smaller cities growing up within our larger 
cities. But such growth is generally accidental, not carefully planned, 
and cannot, therefore, contribute so much to the welfare of the masses 
as will a decentralization based on sound economics and a good under- 
standing of the social needs of the people. Proof of the growth of these 
cities within the city is found in the development of retail and amusement 
centers in outlying districts. It may not be long, therefore, before we 
shall find portions of the large city which are almost as independent of 
the downtown city services as are the people who live 50 to 100 miles 
away. And yet these people in the outlying parts of the city will be 
able to avail themselves of the specialized services of the downtown area 
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when they are so disposed. Indeed, they may be more disposed than 
they are now to support some types of trade and certain kinds of cultural 
activity downtown if the congestion of this area is so relieved that it 
does not involve positive hardships to go there. 

8. Some Prerequisites of the Reorganization of the City 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of the decentralization of 
industry and of office work at the present time is to be found in the 
advantages of large cities from the standpoint of employment. The 
worker finds it of advantage to live in a location where he can have easy 
access to a number of offices, industries, and plants, and the employer 
finds it of advantage to have a large reservoir of workeSrs to draw upon. 
In varied industries and numerous employers the workman finds some 
insurance against up.employment and against unfair treatment by a 
particular employer. In a great body of workers the employer finds both 
the type of labor that he needs and a certain amount of insurance against 
strikes and labor troubles in general. But it should be clear that, if 
plants can be broken up into fairly small units and if offices can be decen- 
tralized, there is no longer any reason why the small city, or the various 
communities which may go to make up the polynucleated urban area, 
should not offer the employee all the advantages of varied work and 
different employers which the large mononucleated city now offers him; 
likewise the employer would be as free in his choice of workmen as he 
now is. Then, too, assuming that the use of automobiles will grow 
rather than diminish, the labor market of any given community will less 
and less be circumscribed by the traction system of the locality. 

There are, of course, industries which demand large units of produc- 
tion for efficiency. But even in these industries there is reason to think 
that many plants have grown in size to the point of diminishing returns 
and that, though relatively large plants will always be the rule, many 
smaller branch plants might also be advantageously developed. 

What is true of factories is probably even truer of offices. Little 
study has been given to the economies of large and small offices. The 
skyscraper has made possible the enlargement of offices almost indefi- 
nitely, and little attention has been paid to the efficiency of the workers 
under different conditions. It is highly probable that many large offices 
could be broken up into smaller units in exactly the same way as could 
many large factories. For, even more than large factories, large offices 
are made up of many duplicating units, the raw materials for whose work 
come from all parts of the country. Besides, the improvement in com- 
munication within the last few years has made possible the assembling of 
control data from branch offices with a speed undreamed of only a few 
years ago. As yet the office side of our economic organization has made 
comparatively little use of these improvements. No doubt there are 
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many good reasons why this is the case, but the fact remains that a great 
deal of useless and costly overhead is carried by many businesses because 
of the reluctance of the ^'big boss” to make full use of the most eflScient 
means of communication to reorganize the oflGice end of his business. 

In our large cities telephone communication has already supplanted 
personal contact in many, if not in most, business transactions even within 
the same office. We need only imagine a telephone system in which we 
can talk to a person 100 miles away as cheaply and with as little delay as 
W-e now talk to one within the city, and we shall have almost eliminated 
the last reason for the existence of the superskyscraper, and with it will 
go much of the congestion of the modern great city. That such an 
improvement in telephone service is well within the realm of possibility 
can scarcely be doubted, and that it will contribute greatly to the oppor- 
tunities for better living on the part of the masses of the people by making 
congestion still more uneconomic and unnecessary also seems unquestion- 
able. The large mononucleated city of the present day with its horrible 
congestion is no longer either an economic or a social necessity 

9. Future Growth 

It is not possible to foretell the growth of cities as a whole, to say 
nothing of forecasting the growth of any particular city. The purpose 
of this section is simply to call attention to the utter impossibility of 
cities, as a whole, continuing to grow in the future as they have grown in 
the past. In Chap. XV it was shown that present trends indicate only a 
small growth in the population of the nation during the next two or three 
decades, with numbers then becoming stationary for a few years, after 
which there will be an actual decline. 

If these calculations for the United States are even approximate it 
must be clear that our large cities cannot keep on growing at anything 
near past rates. There simply will not be enough people to maintain 
such rates. In previous editions of this work such a statement was in the 
nature of a prediction, but today with a new census before us we can see 
that our cities have entered on a new phase of growth. Past estimates 
for most large cities have greatly overshot the mark. Thus a semiofficial 
estimate for New York City for 1940 (8,109,000) is over 650,000 above 
the actual (7,455,000). Los Angeles forecasters expected 2,200,000 in 
1940 but only 1,504,000 showed up, and the Chicago district, which was 
expected to have an increase of about 1,250,000 in the decade, had but 
134,000 more in 1940 than in 1930. 

The reasons why most of these official or semiofficial estimates of local 
authorities were so much too high are that: (a) they did not make ade- 
quate allowance for the fact that the population growth of the nation 
by excess of births over deaths as well as by immigration was rapidly 
disappearing, and (6) they overlooked the fact that electricity and the 
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automobile are actually leading people to live outside the citieb. fhe 
net result is that most of our large cities did not grow so fast as the total 
population between 1930 and 1940, instead of much faster as had been 
usual in the past. Thus of the 14 cities which had over 500,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1940 only 3 grew as fast as the total population and 1 of these, 
New York, was just barely aboye this mark, while 4 lost population. 
The other 7 grew, but hot so fast as the total population. Of the 23 
cities having a population of 250,000 to 500,000 in 1940, only 7 grew 
faster than the total population, 5 actually lost, and the remaining 11 grew 
at a slower rate than the total population. Clearly the future growth 
of large cities cannot be foretold very accurately from their own past 
performance or from the national rate of growth. This judgment is 
strongly confirmed when the growth of individual cities is studied. There 
is only a very tenuous relation between their past growth and their 
growth between 1930 and 1940. The most that can be said is that in 
the South, where urbanization has been slowest and the birth rate^-is still 
relatively high in the rural areas, the growth of large cities is at a more 
rapid rate than elsewhere, except in southern California. It appears, 
therefore, that in the future the growth of any city will depend chiefly 
on the particular conditions existing in it which may attract population. 
Thus some Florida and southern California cities still attract relatively 
large numbers, presumably, in part, because of climate. Houston has 
grown because of its increasing importance as an oil and shipping center 
and Atlanta as an assembly and distributing center, and so it goes. The 
time has parsed when the sheer momentum of population growth will 
ensure practically all cities a rapid and continuous growth. 

Moreover, the areas around the large cities, although growing more 
rapidly than the cities in most cases, are, in many instances, not growing 
fast enough to bring the growth of the entire metropolitan district up to 
the level of the nation as a whole. The slower and spotted growth of 
the large cities is by no means to be accounted for by differences in the 
rates of growth of their suburban areas. In general the same factors 
that make for the growth of a city make for the growth of the area sur- 
rounding it. This does not mean that the loss of population by a city 
like Cleveland may not be caused by the movement of people to the 
suburbs, but, when the whole metropolitan district shows a lower rate 
of growth than the nation, it seems clear that this is not to be explained 
by a mere shift of population within the district. 

Such changes in the growth and structure of cities as have been dis- 
cussed here cannot take place without affecting our social and economic 
life in many ways. Only a few of the more important of these probable 
changes can be suggested here. If cities grow slowly, and particularly if 
they begin to decline in numbers, their real estate values are almost cer- 
tain to decline. Downtown real estate values would also be affected by 
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any change in city structure following upon decentralization. Most city 
plans will have to be revised as cities cease to grow or as they lose their 
mononucleated structure. The present pattern of merchandising is also 
likely to be much changed as the structure of the city changes. Its 
volume, however, will depend more on the purchasing power of the 
consumer than upon the number of consumers. One customer spending 
$2,000 is worth as much to the manufacturer and the merchant as two 
spending $1,000 each. Any considerable shift in population from the 
central areas of cities to their peripheries will also affect the need for 
schools, parks, playgrounds, churches, and so forth, in the various parts 
of the city. These will, in turn, tend to make necessary an entire 
reorganization of neighborhood life. Besides, the entire problem of urban 
transportation will be greatly altered by either the decline in numbers of 
passengers or a change in the form of the city. Th^s matter needs no 
elucidation. 


10. CONCLTJSIOlSr 

It may^ well be, then, that we are nearing the end of an era in the 
growth of large cities and also in the structural growth of cities calculated 
to adapt them to efficient functioning in a steam age. The city as we 
know it may pass out of the picture; it may cease to grow in size, and 
in form it may become an urban area, covering a relatively large territory, 
with many subcenters. This new city will be so organized that it will 
retain the advantages of large-scale business but so decentralized that 
people will not have to endure the inhuman crowding now so character- 
istic of our larger cities. 

That the vast majority of people crowded together in our existing 
large cities can find much enjoyment in the daily routine of living is 
unbelievable. The lack of space alone makes life hideous for the majority 
of them, and the feverishness of their activity in leisure time is the natural 
consequence of such congested living. People have not and cannot 
develop the resources for living that are latent in themselves when they 
are crowded together as they now are in most of our large cities. Of 
course, once the use of leisure becomes associated with jazz and a genera- 
tion has grown up which believes that it is enjoying life because it moves 
fast and far, the mere providing of space for a good home and wholesome 
recreation will not bring about a good use of leisure; but we probably 
shall not make a beginning in the tapping of the human resources in our 
population imtil we make it possible for people to have a little elbow room 
and a chance to enjoy some privacy. 

For our immediate purpose it is important to ask whether there are 
any general social and economic tendencies, other than those inherent in 
the wider use of electricity, the improvement and cheapening of com- 
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munication, md the increasing use of the gas engine for transportation, 
which are likely to relieve the congestion of our cities. One would indeed 
be a hardy optimist who believes that decentralization will proceed 
rapidly and spontaneously. But there is one factor of considerable 
importance which is generally lost sight of in discussing this matter. 
It is the effect of the rapid decline in our rate of population growth upon 
the structure of our business system. 

It seems reasonably certain that with a slowly growing or stationary 
population there will be increased competition for the consumer’s dollar. 
This more intense competition cannot be met indefinitely by increased 
sales pressure, more extended time payments, or increasing monopoly, as 
has been done in the recent past. Before long it musf be met in part by 
real economies in production and distribution, and then we may expect 
the economic motive to come to the aid of common sense and straight 
thinking in searching out new types of business organization which will 
be both efficient and humane. 

One need not let his imagination have much rein to see in the small 
city or the polynucleated large city of the future the nearest approach 
to the ideal place in which to live and work for those who cdviy on our 
manufacturing and commercial activities. In such cities no one need 
spend more than a few minutes going to and coming from work and yet 
may have adequate space around his dwelling, be it apartment or 
detached house, in which his children can play and in which he himself 
can relax. With the more general use of electricity all cities can be kept 
fairly clean — ^free from smoke and dust — and they can also be kept free 
from many of the devastating noises of our present large cities. When 
congestion is lessened, real estate values will become more reasonable, 
and parks and playgrounds for all can be had at a cost which is not 
prohibitive. Such cities will also offer ample opportunity for the 
development of the more desirable civic virtues and for the main- 
tenance of a human friendliness that it is impossible to retain when 
one must force one’s way continually among the great crowds of large 
cities. 

The need of the human being for space may have been dwelt on 
ad nauseam. In justification let it be said that most of us do not appre- 
ciate what crowding and lack of privacy are doing to the spirit of man. 
It seems to the writer that they are robbing individuals of many of their 
finest and most distinctive personal qualities; that it is they rather than 
monotony of work which tend to make us all of a pattern. Without a 
chance for privacy, with no time to himself, a man has small opportunity 
to develop distinctive personal qualities which will make him significantly 
different from his fellows, A social order which wiU provide us with space 
and privacy should be extremely helpful in developing a finer and more 
fecund civilization. 
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The reorganization of the big city is absolutely essential if our 
mechanical civilization is to prove more than a very brief episode in the 
life of man, because there appears to be no likelihood that man can 
survive racially any length of time with an increasing portion of his 
numbers living in the modern large city. With only one-fifth or less of 
our population on the farm, as may be the case a decade or two hence, 
the city cannot continue indefinitely to make up its deficit of births by 
drawing country-bred boys and girls' into itself. It is high time, there- 
fore, that we began to canvass the possibilities of making our urban 
communities so livable that the people residing there will be willing to 
reproduce. One of the changes essential to tips end is to make more 
space available ^or living purposes. The failure to reproduce and a 
declining population do not prove any hereditary decadence in a people, 
nor do they necessarily presage the downfall of a ^civilization; but as 
long as a nation has ample resources, as we have, and as long, therefore, 
as th^failure to reproduce arises as the consequence of personal reactions 
to the social and economic system rather than from actual physical 
decadence, we should do well to explore our social system carefully to 
see whether we cannot so change it as to make reproduction for the masses 
of the people both easy and natural. The big mononucleated city is 
doing things to our reproductive life the significance of which we realize 
only dimly as yet. 
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Questions 

1. Account for the present physical structure of the large city. 

2. Contrast the qualities of steam and electricity. Do you believe that we 
necessarily need to have the same form of urban structure when electricity is used for 
power and communication as when steam was used directly for these purposes? 
Justify your answer, and give illustrations from your own experience. 

3. How have ^^size’^ ai^d “efficiency^’ come to be so closely associated in our 
minds? Is there any essential connection between them? Explain. 

4. Discuss the possibilities for decentralization of industry by the use of elec- 
tricity and the gas engine. Give examples of the decentralization of industry that 
you have seen or heard about. Make them local if possible. 

5. Discuss the development of the truck and the airplane as inhuences favoring 

decentralization of industry. Is any freight being carried b;jr airplanes in your 
community? If so, what kinds of goods move this way? What kinds of goods come 
into your community by truck? Why do these particular goods move by truck rather 
than rail? ^ 

6. What is the outlook for the decentralization of large offices? Give reasons for 
your answer. Cite cases in which offices are being decentralized, and find out why 
they are being broken up. 

7. How are the methods of distribution of goods being improved? Can you 
think of other ways in which distribution could be cheapened? Give examples of 
changes in distribution which you have observed in your own community. Have 
they had any noticeable effect upon the organization of the community or the distri- 
bution of population? 

8. What reasons have we to suppose that we shall become increasingly urban? 

9. What is meant by a polynucleated city? Have you seen smaller cities growing 
up within a city? Describe the process in as much detail as possible, and point out 
the advantages or disadvantages of such a growth. 

10. Can you find out from your local electric compaii}^ what proportion of the 
electricity used in the community is used for different purposes? If you can, compare 
communities of different sizes to see what the differences are. Do they seem to 
indicate anything regarding the possible efficiency of different types of communities? 

11. Do you bedeve that the population in the city should reproduce itself? Why? 

12. “The telephone makes big business possible without having big units.” 
Do you believe this? Why? 

13. Can you think of other factors which might make it possible to decentralize 
large plants and offices? 



CHAPTER XXI 
THE PROBLEM OF QUALITY^ 

(j^e problem of the quality of the population, is not a new problem, j 
It has from time to time occupied the thoughts of statesmen and philoso- 
phers who were interested in a better society or an ideal state.) We are 
not concerned to recount the theories which have prevailed regarding 
the quality of th% population nor with the practices by which attempts 
were made to maintain quality in the past. It will sufl&ce to recall that 
the exposure of infants has at times had a eugenic p:ijrpose as well as the 
intent of restricting population growth. The selection of wives and of 
concubines has also, at times, been effected with eugenic intent. But by 
and large man has not been much concerned with the problem of the 
quality of human stock; the economic and social status of the family has 
been mu«h nearer his heart. Concern over the eugenic quality of the 
nation^s people has developed slowly as our increasing knowledge of 
heredity and of the processes of population growth have shown the 
possibilities of the voluntary control of quality. )> 

It will be recalled that knowledge of heredity and of the processes of. 
evolution grew apace, that as we came to know something of the nature 
of heredity we were also becoming familiar with such ideas as struggle 
for existence, survival of the fittest, and natural selection.^' Then, 
too, about this time we began to learp. a little more about the processes 
of population growth. Indeed Malthus’ exposition of these processes 
had a great influence on Darwin and Wallace in their efforts to explain the 
origin of species’^ and on their formulation of the doctrine of evolution. 
But it was not until the latter part of the nineteenth century that the 
ideas of evolution were applied to the processes of human population 
growth with much vigor. By this time it was quite generally recognized 
that heredity was not changed by use and experience, as Darwin had 
supposed, and that all men were not ‘^created equah^ in the sense of 
having equal natural capacities. It was also becoming known that not 
all people left the same number of offspring, that is, knowledge of differ- 
entials in birth rates was spreading. Thus the basis was laid for an 
interest in eugenics or in the quality of the population. Obviously, if 
heredity was for practical purposes unchangeable and^^f^ people were 
reproducing at different rates, it was important to know what kind of 
people were most successful in reproducing. On this depended the future 

1 General references: 3, 4, 5, 8, 10, 12. 
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quality of the race.) At this stage interest in differential birth rates 
increased rapidly and a number of people began to collect data on this 
subject.™* 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising that many people 
assumed that the greater part of the differences between people in mental 
development; in social position, ii). economic status, and even in general 
attitudes toward life and*society were due to hereditary differences, that 
is, to differences in tha traits or characteristics carried in the germ plasm 
and thtis were beyond man^s control. 

- ^ his biological approach to the problems of quality in man led many 
to believe that the destiny of the individual, whether he would be a rich 
man or a poor man, a leader or a follower, an aristocfat or a beggar, a 
banker or a worker, was determined almost entirely by his heredity^-" 
Such an extreme position, of course, aroused the antagonism of those who 
believed that man’s destiny lay in his own hands. These ^^^.erfectionists” 
as they were called inJVIalthxia’ .day4^/ environmentalists wojjld call 
th^m, came forth with equally extrejnfe;views to. the effect that heredity 
was^of little consequence in individual development, that it supplied only 
a plastic material which environment could mold in any way that might 
be dSired. „ . The extreme environmentalist at times even went so far 
« as to deny that heredity placed any limits whatever on the development 
»»of individuals. Thus the battle was joined and the problem of quality 
in the px^ppljtti took theJbimnta discus^^ the relative importance, 
of heredity and environment in determining tMs quality^. 


1 . Heeedity Ei^eonmeot ( 13 ) 


We cannot hope to arrive at any satisfactory understanding of the 
problerd of quality in man without a sound view of the relation of heredity 
and environment in the formation of the individual’s personality. Unfor- 
tunately discussions on this matter have generally taken the form of an 
attempt to answer the question: Is heredity or environment more impor- 
tant in the development of human character? The very form of this 
question assumes that, as a general thing, one must exercise a more or 
less exclusive influence on conduct. -Ttls perfectly clear, however, when 
we come to examine the matter carefully, that heredity and environment 
are complementary elements in our life. They are simply two aspects 
of the life of an organism. Both are essential to life and its unfolding, 
and it is foolish to try to show that, in general, one is more important than 
the othenr*^ 


But we must hasten to say that, though both are always at work in an 
individual and though they are complementary, yet in particular cases it 
may very well be that fpe or the other exercises a decisive influencje. 
|rhu s no one would deny that heredity very narrowly determines the 


limits within which environment can exercise its influence in the case of 
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certain types of feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, and insanity. Environ- 
ment cannot supply traits which one did not inherit; jt can only favor or 
repress the development of such traits as one inherits. Thus there may 
very well be many people of talent or genius — ^^mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons — who never manifest their superior qualities because environment 
gives no opportunity for their development, while many others of only 
moderate ability attain a considerably degree of eminence because they 
have had every possible opportunity to develop their capacities. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that genius ^^will out^^ in spite of any and all 
conditions. Indeed, there are certain types of genius which are probably 
unusually sensitive to the influence of environment and which without the 
most favorable surroundings would never be discovered. 

Some concrete examples may help us to appreciate how heredity and 
environment cooperate to produce some of the most-^significant types of 
personality. Goethe will certainly be recognized as one of the great men*- 
of his Mme, perhaps of all time. In discussing his own achievements he 
fully recognized his debt to other people and ages, that is, to his environ- 
ment, and was not the least loath to acknowledge it. He saw heredity 
and environment as cooperating forces in his own lifef as the following 
quotation clearly shows: 

I read some pieces of Moli^re's every year, just as, from time to time, I con- 
template the engravings after the great Italian masters. For we little men are 
not able to retain the greatness of such things within ourselves; we must therefore 
return to them from time to time, and renew our impressions. 

People are always talking about originality; but what do they mean? As 
soon as we are born, the world begins to work upon us, and this goes on to the 
end. And, after all, what can we call our own except energy, strength, and will? 
If I could give an account of all that I owe to great predecessors and contem- 
poraries, there would be but a small balance in my favor (1, p. 154). 

In whatever direction one looks one finds this intimate and intricate 
relation between the hereditary qualities of the individual and the environ- 
ment in which they develop. One cannot read the life and letters of 
Charles Darwin, for example, without being very deeply impressed with 
the fact that the fine hereditary qualities of the man were so dependent 
upon a favoring environment for their fruition that it would have taken 
very little to render him scientifically sterile. dlT is almost impossible t(| 
imagine Darwin’s earning a living for himself and his family and yet 
having the energy to produce any scientific work of much significance. 
Probably the very qualities which made him such a fine observer of nature 
also rendered him so sensitive to his social surroundings that he could not 
participate in the affairs of everyday life and yet retain his detached 
scientific attitude. It not infrequently happened that a trip to London 
to meet some other scientists, or to read a paper before the Royal Society, 
left him so wrought up that he could do no work for days or even weeks. 


1 
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One could readily mention a dozen factors in Darwin’s environment 
which, had they been slightly different, might easily have made all 
scientific work impossible to him. 

This delicate and involved interplay of heredity and environment is 
always going on. That it is not always so manifest as in the lives of men 
of genius does not prove that it does not exist, but only that the lives 
of most of us are not scrutinized so carefully as those of the men who 
make unusual contributions to human progress. Besides, it is probably 
true that most of us are less sensitive to what is going on about us than 
are men of unusual talent, so that we are not so fully aware of the sources 
from which we derive our ideas, sentiments, habits, and so forth, as they 
are. There is no doubt a continuous gradation of susceptibility to the 
influence of environment, from the idiot, who is scarcely as receptive to 
outside influences as is a dog, to the genius, who has apparently an 
unlimited capacity to receive and make use of contacts with the life about 
him which are of significance to him personally. every case l^^eredity 
sets the limits within which environment may act, but in no case can the 
actual realization of hereditary capacity go beyond the opportunity 
offered it by the surrounding environment. ‘This may seem ^ obvious 
that it need not be said; but as a matter of fact there are many people 
who talk as though either heredity or environment alone were sufficient 
to account for all that has meaning in the conduct of men. It cannot be 
emphasized too strongly that the individual as 'we know him at any 
moment is the resultant of the hereditary qualities that he possesses as 
developed by the particular environment in which he has lived. 

If we accept this view of the complementary nature of heredity and 
environment, it is absurd to look upon all social problems as arising from 
hereditary deficiencies, as many whose primary interests are biological 
are prone to do, or as being merely the consequence of the "inadequate 
organization of environment, as many environmentalists do. There is 
not a social problem of any importance in the solving of which headway 
can be made as long as these particularistic attitudes prevail. Problems 
of poverty, of crime, and of housing, for example, cannot be understood 
in their true relations by the person who believes that personal short- 
comings are generally the result of inferior heredity any more than by 
the person who believes that they are always the result of environ- 
mental conditions. 

Let us consider for a moment the matter of pover ty. Many people 
are inclined to believe that poverty is largely a matter of defective hered- 
ity^ that it can largely be wiped out if we can rid ourselves of those who 
have less than the normal power of adjustment to the economic circum- 
stances of life^ Now no one who is at all familiar with poverty and with 
people in poverty would for a moment deny that people with defective 
heredity are more likely to become poverty-stricken than people with 
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normal or superior powers of adjustment. ‘ To be unable to adjust 
oneself to the exigencies of the existing economic order naturally results 
in a low income, which means poverty and all its attendant evils. On 
the other hand, to argue that being in poverty proves inferior hereditary 
powers of adjustment, and to ignore other factors in the problem, is 
extremely naive. 

Quite obviously many social and economic circumstances contribute to 
the poverty of many people who are recognized as en.tirely normal in other 
respects. A prolonged period of depression resulting in unemployment 
always brings into need many people who are normally self-supporting. 
Sickness, however caused, is also at the basis of much poverty. Likewise 
in many industries the wages, which are too low to maintain decent 
standards of living, lead to much illness and poverty. The intermittent 
employment so characteristic of the modern industrig^l age is also a fre- 
quent source of poverty. There is, perhaps, less need to call attention 
to the r^qnhereditary factors producing poverty today than there has been 
at any time since the settlement of America began; but unfortunately 
there are still many who believe that poverty is generally the consequence 
of individuf,! deficiencies and that, if we could breed a generation without 
hereditary deficiencies, we would eliminate poverty. 

In any particular case we can probably find out whether poverty is 
primarily due to (a) some personal deficiency or (5) some social circum- 
stances such as accident, sickness, or unemployment. Probably we can 
also often determine whether this personal deficiency is hereditary or 
developmental and because of this understanding can de^l with the 
individual or family more intelligently. We can never hope, however, 
to reduce poverty to a minimum so long as we try to generalize on its 
causes and work solely from the hereditary or the environmental angle. 

. This may seem a considerable digression from the problem of quality 
in a population. It is not so, however, for we cannot hope to judge of the 
nature of this problem and of the means of attaining the desired quality 
if we do not understand the relations of heredity and environment. But 
the general nature of their relation having been set forth, there is one 
other point upon which we must insist. It is that we have no way of 
judging of the hereditary quality of a population as such. We only 
know the manifestations of heredity in a particular individual in a 
particular environment. It is pure assumption, therefore, to say that 
any particular population or group of the population is inferior or superior 
in quality except as we. can measure the reactions of individuals and of 
groups to exactly similar environments. Since this can never be done for 
groups with a reasonable degree of certainty, and only approximately 
for individuals, we must be extremely careful how we make use of the 
so-called intelligence tests and other devices which are supposed to 
measure the inherited capacities of people. 
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As a matter of fact, what we actually measure in tests of this sort is 
the response of the individual at a given time to a particular set of circum- 
stances, and this response is, of course, conditioned by all his past 
experience. There is absolutely no way of separating this experience 
into inherited elements and the training given these inherited elements by 
environment, except in a very rough fashion. (The more closely similar 
the environments of individuals have been the more the differences in 
their responses are dependent upon inherited character^ but the idea 
needs constant reiteration, in view of current practices and doctrines, 
that no two people, even in what appear to be the same environments, 
do actually have the sa^me environmental influences exerted upon them; 
just as, except in the case of identical twins, no two children of the same 
parents have the same hereditary character. The actual response of any 
person at any moment is, therefore, such a complex product that it 
cannot be analyzed into its elements with any exactness. It is an even 
more subtle compound than the most complex organic compounds with 
which the chemist has to deal. 

|We must recognize, then, the fact that we can judge only in a very 
rou^ way of the inherited ^qualities of people from the situations that 
they occupy at any given timer, ^ The frequency with which something 
good does come out of Nazareth should make us very slow to generalize 
regarding the inherited quality of people in lowly position. Real ability 
does appear in the most unpromising places and is often absent from the 
progeny of men and women of remarkable ability. The fact is that we 
know almost nothing about the way in which any but a few of the most 
insignificant of human characteristics are transmitted. Of what sig- 
nificance to civilization are eye color, shape of the head, stature, and the 
few diseases which are apparently inherited as Mendelian traits? The 
answer is that they are of very little significance indeed as compared with 
those qualities which determine developmental capacity and about the 
manner of whose inheritance we know almost nothing at the present 
time. We do not know whether any of these qualities which really 
distinguish man^s mental life from that of other animals is a definite 
trait carried by a particular gene or is a combination of traits carried by 
many genes. We assume, generally, that the already discovered laws of 
heredity are applicable to all living beings and to all aspects of inheritance. 
This is a large assumption, and we must not forget that we are so ignorant 
of these processes that when we undertake to divide people into sheep 
and goats from the hereditary standpoint we can do so only in a very 
rough and tentative fashion, and we certainly cannot do so on the basis 
of their present economic and social status, their skin color and the slant 
of their eyes, or the breadth of their noses and the kinkiness of their hair. 

Although the writer believes that what has just been said is sound 
doctrine he would not leave the impression that we can learn nothing 
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definite about the ways in which heredity and environment contribute to 
the development of the individual. The psychologists are gradually 
learning how to separate hereditary and environmental factors and thus 
to measure the effect of each while the other remains unchanged. It 
was just because this was not done that much of the early work in mental 
testing left such wrong impressions i:egarding the place of heredity in 
determining the development of the individual' and his status in society. 
It was very widely assumed in these early studies that what was being 
measured was the native, or hereditary, capacity of the individual. It 
was quite natural, therefore, when rather wide differences in intelligence 
quotient were found as between different economic and social groups, 
to*^assume that ‘these were the result of hereditary differences between 
groups; that a man was a common laborer because he had the intelligence 
appropriate to that job and that the banker also ha^ hereditary qualities 
which made him a banker rather than a laborer. The fundamental error 
in thi:? type of thinking is the failure to recognize that the individual is 
always a joint product of here dity and environment. He is at no time 
a pure product ofhlsJbL^editary quairfies7”^He cannot be simply because 
he must "^st in some kind of environment and he is more or less influ- 
enced by it from the moment of conception onward. The individual 
as he is at any given moment is, therefore, a composite product of heredity 
and experience (environment), and, unless we know the part played by 
each in his development, we cannot say which is the more important 
operative factor. In many of the earlier studies of intelligence by tests 
no effort was made to see that environmental factors were*similar before 
conclusions were drawn regarding the native intelligence of different 
groups in the population. The author protested against this procedure 
shortly after the results of the army tests given drafted men in World 
War I were published, and time has justified that protest (11). 

The early studies of particular families which had been a heavy bur- 
den to their communities for a long time — ^the Jukes, the Kallikaks, the 
Nams, and so forth — all suffered from the same defect. They were 
frequently assumed to show how defective heredity produced thieves, 
drunkards, prostitutes, paupers, and ne'er-do-wells of many kinds. 
There is little doubt that in many of these fapailies there was defective 
heredity, but the facts gathered, made just as good a case for the influence 
of environment in producing individuals who were a public menace as for 
heredity. The problem of individual adjustment to life is far more com- 
plicated than it appeared to these early workers. Fortunately the study 
of the relation of heredity and environment is being pursued in a more 
scientific spirit today, and we are beginning to get results which should 
prove extremely useful in the formulation of future population policy .i-' 
^pace will not allow the detailed description of even the more inter- 
esting of the recent studies of heredity and environmenj^. But it v/ill 
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be necessary to indicate briefly what they show. As is generally known 
today identical twins arise from the splitting of a single fertilized egg 
(ovum). Thus they have exactly the same hereditary qualities. If, 
thereforeAheredity does play a significant role in the development of the 
individual^ would be expected that, other things equal, identical twins 
reared together would show appreciably more likeness to one another in 
qualities which can be measured than fraternal twins of like sex reared 
together and that identical twins reared apart would show less difference 
from one another than fraternal twins whether reared together or apart. 

^Actually the results obtained in a very careful study by Newman, Free- 
man, and Holzinger only partially confirmed these expectationsj(9). 
Identical twins were more alike in height, in weight, arfd in I.Q.’s than 
fraternal twins of like sex., There was, however, practically no greater 
likeness between id^ticaF twins than between fraternal twins in per- 
sonality traits, in school achievement, and in arithmetic. Furthermore, 
it is of interest that fraternal twins differed from one another mor^>-than 
identical twins in height and weight than in Binet I.Q. and more in I.Q. 
than in achievement. 

r 

‘^In certain instances, namely, arithmetic, nature study, hisirory, and 
literature, tapping, will-temperament, and neurotic disposition, the 
correlations of identical twins are but little higher than those of fraternal 
twins. This seems to indicate that inheritance is a greater factor rela- 
tively in producing likeness or difference in some traits than in others’^ 
(9, pp. 352-353). 

- When identical twins who had never been separated were compared 
with identical twins reared apart these relations were confirmed. But 
environmental differences did seem to make a significant difference 
between identical twins in certain characteristics: '^In one of the physical 
traits, weight, and in intelligence and school achievement the differences 
[that is, the differences between identical twins reared apart as compared 
with those between identical twins reared together] are significantly 
greater, demonstrating the effect of environment on these traits. In 
height, head measures, and the score on the Woodworth-Mathews test, 
on the other hand, no significantly greater difference is found” (9, p. 356). 
Again: ^'When the amount of difference between the separated twins is 
compared with the estimated amount of difference between their environ- 
ments, highly significant correlations are found ” *(9, p. 357). 

The study of own and foster children has also provided new informa- 
tion regarding the influence of heredity and environment in individual 
development (10). In general it appears that foster children show a 
somewhat stronger resemblance to their true parents in I.Q.^s than to 
their foster parents and certainly less resemblance to their foster parents 
than children in a control group show to their own parents. But these 
differences are not large, and, in the judgment of the writer, the control 
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of environmental factors in these studies is* not so satisfactory as in the 
twin studies, since it consists largely in rating the biological parents of 
adopted children by their social or economic status, which leaves a far 
larger unknown element in environmental conditions than where children 
are brought up in the same family. 

ijn the writer’s judgment these studies, even where they do show a 
significant association between I.Q.’s and social status of biological 
parents, do not conclusively prove that this arises from heredity.^ Fur- 
thermore, they cannot be expected to do so until means are devised by 
which both hereditary and environmental factors can be controlled more 
accurately than has been done thus far. All one can say at this stage 
of our knowledge of heredity and environment is that, although there is 
no doubt that the social and economic status of the individual is fre- 
quently determined by his heredity, we have no un^mistakable evidence 
that heredity is a significant determinant of differences between social 
and economic classes, save in a part of that small percentage of the 
population which is quite commonly recognized as highly deficient. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that defective or inferior heredity 
characterizes any racial or national group as such. The only hereditary 
differences about which we can be reasonably sure are those between 
individuals. (A person who consistently falls in the lower 5 or 10 per cent 
in intelligence tests given to people in his own group is quite probably 
(assuming no accidental cause) of less hereditary capacity in certain 
respects than one who is consistently in the upper 5 or 10 per cent; but 
both may be found in the poorest (economically) or the richest class in 
the community. Differences of a few points (5 to 10) in I.Q.’s between 
social and economic classes or groups do not seem to the writer to be of 
decisive significance. They may be due to differences in heredity, but 
they seem to him just as likely to be due to differences in opportunity 
associated with these differences in social status, especially if the small 
percentages of clearly defective individuals, who are more frequently 
to be found in the lower classes, are left out of account^./ 

The upshot of these studies on the influence of heredity and environ- 
ment on twins and foster children is to show beyond question that 
heredity does place definite limits to the development of the individual 
in certain respects but that in many important respects these limits are 
not narrow, and hence environment can produce significant differences 
between individuals even when they have identical heredity. Moreover, 
the more significant the characteristics are from the standpoint of the 
adjustment of the individual to the community, the broader seems to be 
the field within which environment can act on the traits provided by 
heredity. The author believes that the modifiability of those traits 
which have to do with the determination of I.Q.’s, of school achievement, 
and of knowledge of arithmetic, nature, history, and literature and with 
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the developmeEt of personality is far more important than the modifi- 
ability of one^s height or weight or eye color or head form or other purely 
physical characteristics. ,, What does it matter that we have but little 
control over the development of physical characters if we can modify 
within significant limits the development of those characters which 
determine our social attitudes and relations? The answer to this ques- 
tion seems so obvious to ^he author that it scarcely needs to be given. 
If the vast majority pf men inherit capacities for social adjustment 
which can be directed and developed to a significant extent by environ- 
mental conditions, then it would seem only the part of common sense 
to see that these conditions were made favorable to a healthy develop- 
ment before we placed too much emphasis upon the need for policies 
calculated to affect the hereditary quality of the race. 

^hat has been s^d above about the relation of heredity and environ- 
ment does not mean that we should not concern ourselves about the 
improvement of society by the improvement of human heredity, |bnt it 
does mean, as will be pointed out later, that we shall probably make far 
greater progress in improving the quality of our population by providing 
an environment favorable to the development of the heredity already 
have than by concentrating any considerable amount of effort on the 
improvement of heredity itself. It also means that from the hereditary 
standpoint it is doubtful whether the differential birth rate is of much 
significance. In the opinion of the author the differential birth rate is 
of very great significance but not because it issues in an increase of the 
hereditarily itiferior or superior; it is of significance because it affects 
the opportunities of the children in different social classes, because it 
impedes the transmission of the social achievements of the race, and 
because it modifies the outlook of different classes on the social problems 
,of the community. ) 

But even though the writer does not believe that the chief improve- 
ments in human life will come because of a better quality of heredity 
he does believe that it is important to inquire into what can be done to 
raise the general level of hereditary capacity in our population and that, 
where there are some practicable measures which can be taken to this end, 
they should be used. 


2. Febble-mindedness 

The very term feeble-minded implies that the persons in this group do 
not respond in normal ways to the stimuli of their environment. Since 
we have come to know something of the nature of heredity and that 
many of the feeble-minded are hereditarily defective we have come to 
feel that such people are a menace to the general welfare. Unfortunately 
even now we do not know how many feeble-minded persons there are in 
the nation, nor the proportion of them that are so because of defective 
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heredity. Estimates made by well-informed and unbiased individuals 
regarding the number of feeble-minded in the population vary by as 
much as 100 per cent and generally fall between 1 and 2 per cent. A 
conservative estimate would place the total number at not less than 
1,500,000, of whom only about 100,000 are found in institutions (VIII, 
10, p. 174). How many of the 1,500,000 just referred to are feeble- 
minded because of heredity and how many because of accidents of various 
kinds (environmental), as was said albove, is not known. But, assuming 
that even one-half of the feeble-minded have defective heredity which 
they will pass on, it is clear that the prevention of their reproduction 
would be a great gain to society. ^ 

In the judgment of the writer the community should take measures to 
prevent the reproduction of the feeble-minded as fast as we identify them 
with reasonable certainty. This curb on reproduction should be placed 
not only on those who are of defective heredity but also on those who are 
accidi^tally defective. For even though the latter are not certain to 
produce defective children they are generally so handicapped both in 
personal development and in the matter of the opportunities they can offer 
their children that these children have little chance to develop normally. 

There are two great difficulties in the way of preventing the propaga- 
tion of the feeble-minded at the present time. The first is the lack of 
adequate facilities for their segregation and the very widespread public 
opposition to their sterilization, and the second is the lack of valid tests 
for separating the feeble-minded from the normal. It is quite possible 
that much of the opposition to sterilization would disappear if we could 
be more certain of separating the feeble-minded from the normal (2). 
Progress is being made along this line but we know now that there are 
no sharp breaks between different grades of capacity. At whatever point 
in any kind of a scale it was decided to break it and say that those falling 
below that point were feeble-minded while those above it were normal, 
there would be a significant proportion of all persons so close to this 
point that they would have to be considered borderline^' cases and 
would have to be treated arbitrarily. There is no test now known which 
will neatly and accurately separate the sheep from the goats. Human 
capacity is a continuum. What we can hope to do as time passes is to 
say that certain individuals are incapable of doing certain tasks and that 
because of this the community has decided that they cannot be allowed 
to propagate. At present borderline persons are probably far more 
numerous than definitely feeble-minded persons. We should go slow in 
the matter of extending the right of segregation and sterilization to 

1 In this connection it should be noted that the lowest types of the feeble-minded 
are incapable of reproduction so that the harm they do the community is confined to 
their economic cost, to the strain they put on their relatives, and to the generally 
demoralizing effects of having subnormal people at large in the community. 
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borderline cases. Indeed, We are, in practice, so far behind reasonably 
adequate knowledge of who should be segregated and sterilized that we 
need to devote more of our energy to equalizing practice with knowledge 
rather than to trying to extend the right to segregate and sterilize into 
areas where the knowledge of the ability of the individual to participate 
in community life becomes hazy. It is especially important just now 
that we go slow in extending the right of any man, or body of men, to 
prescribe sterility for additional groups in the population. This power 
in the hands of people who believe in the superiority of certain classes 
and races might easily become the means of eliminating those classes of 
the population who are disliked by the ruling classes. It has taken some 
centuries for the mass of mankind to gain a modicum of personal rights 
and privileges and we should be careful how these are abrogated. The 
common weal and not the advantage of certain classes and groups should 
be our sole criterion in denying the right of reproduction to any man. 

Furthermore, this matter of preventing the reproduction of the feeble- 
minded is not so urgent as is often assumed. It has already been noted 
that the lowest grades are incapable of reproduction. The higher grades 
have"" children but do not rear them at a rate which need occ^ion great 
alarm. Even though their birth rates may be fairly high the death rat^ 
of their children is high and they themselves are apt to die at a compara- 
tively early age. This is not given as an argument against preventing 
the reproduction of the feeble-minded far more than is now being done. 
It is merely by way of caution against broadening too rapidly the class 
of persons who are to be denied the right of reproduction. The com- 
munity has always protected itself against those among its own members 
who endangered its welfare. What it considers its welfare constantly 
changes, and there is not the least doubt that we are now moving to 
protect ourselves against the burden of the feeble-minded, but we should 
not allow our enthusiasm for the more exact methods of identif 3 dng the 
feeble-minded which are being developed lead us into a too rapid exten- 
sion of our definition of feeble-mindedness. 

3. Mental Disease (7) 

The feeble-minded are not the only class of the population which 
has a harmful effect on its hereditary quality. Many mentally diseased 
persons are such because of some defect in heredity. They have less 
than the normal capacity to adjust themselves to the life of the com- 
munity. It is extremely difficult, in fact impossible, at the present time 
to say what portion of the population is mentally diseased and of the 
mentally diseased to say what portion inherits some defect which makes 
it likely to succumb to mental disorders. One estimate of the extent of 
mental disease is to the effect that at any given time 1.5 per cent of the 
adult population is more or less affected by mental ailments while 10 per 
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cent is aSected at some time during life^^). Estimates of the part 
played by heredity in the onset of mental disease are at present of little 
value, but there can be little doubt that mental disorders are considerably 
more common in some families than in others, enough so that even the 
similarity of environment can be ruled out as the decisive factor within 
the family. 

It would appear that mental disorder is not inherited as a definite 
trait or group of traits but rather as some general instability of personality 
which makes one more than ordinarily susceptible to certain types of 
environmental influence. Whether this susceptibility will actually lead 
to a definite mental disturbance will depend largely on the type of 
environmental influences that surround one. If this view is correct 
then there is nothing hereditarily inevitable in most cases of mental 
disease. However there can be little doubt that schizophrenia (dementia 
praecox), which comes on fairly early in life [characterized by (a) general 
apathy and indifference, or (6) paranoia, including delusions of grandeur 
and f^rsecution, or (c) a general refusal to cooperate and sometimes by 
mutism, or (d) silliness and bizarre ideas], and manic-depressive psy- 
choses, which come on later in life and are recurrent (characterized by a 
very un^able emotional life with violent swings from depression to a 
high state of excitement and rapid action), are both of hereditary origin 
in many cases, that is, there is an inherited predisposition which is likely 
to lead to definite mental disturbance in a certain portion of the cases. 

From the standpoint of the hereditary quality of the population, 
however, even the most common types of mental disease are of less sig- 
nificance than might at first be assumed. Schizophrenia as already 
mentioned comes on early in life (at puberty or soon after), so that its 
victims have a far lower rate of reproduction than the general population. 
This is also true of the reproductive rate of manic-depressives, although 
they probably leave more offspring than schizophrenics. These two 
types of mental disease account for nearly three-fifths of all hospitalized 
cases of mental disease in the United States. 

No doubt people suffering from the other types of mental disease 
which come on later in life have higher reproduction rates than the two 
just discussed, but even these do not in general have high rates. Hence, 
there is a rather strong current of selection operating to reduce the pro- 
portion of the population in which the predisposition to mental disease is 
hereditary. There is no reason, however, why people suffering from 
such diseases should not be encouraged to be sterilized and in most cases 
should not be compelled to be sterilized if they are to be turned back into 
the general population while still of reproductive age. But in view of 
what has been said it will be clear that we should not expect a great deal 
of improvement in the hereditary quality of the population from such 
measures. It is quite probable, indeed, that the greatest benefit the 
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community would derive froin the prevention of reproduction in definite 
cases of mental disease would be in the elimination of a certain number of 
children who would otherwise grow up under the influence of warped 
personalities and who, if not hereditarily handicapped from the start, 
would soon be badly handicapped by close contact with their parents. 

In all the measures which may be taken to prevent the reproduction of 
socially burdensome or dangerous groups, we should be careful not to 
confuse undesirable heredity with differences in opinion and in ways of 
living. It is so very easy to pass from the belief that a person is wrong 
in his opinions or judgments of what is worth while in life to the belief 
that he is hereditarily incapable of getting the right perspective on life 
that we need to be constantly on guard against goin^ too far in the 
elimination of people who dissent from our beliefs and opinions. We are 
witnessing today in^the treatment of the conquered peoples by the Ger- 
mans the definite effort to eliminate those who are inferior as well 
as those who will not cooperate in “the new order.’^ Anyone who 
believes that progress in the development of human personality lies in 
maintaining a certain measure of individual rights as against the absolute 
power of the state cannot fail to be greatly disturbed by this ^rowback 
to a less personalized type of conduct. 

4. Othee Types of Defectives 

There are still other types of individuals in addition to those already 
enumerated who by their propagation contribute dangerous or weakening 
elements to the population. It is not easy to recognize the part played 
by heredity in many cases, for example, blindness, deafness, mutism, 
the susceptibility to various diseases such as cancer, tuberculosis, and so 
forth, but, as fast as it is possible to be certain that heredity is a significant 
factor in any case, it would be well to encourage the afflicted individuals 
to be sterilized and where the community suffers serious injury even to 
enforce sterilization. However, until we have clear evidence on the 
hereditary nature of the defect, no compulsory action should be taken. 
This is all the more important because most people with such defects 
have families of less than average size. Natural selection is actually 
operating quite effectively to reduce the contribution of most defectives 
to the next generation, as will be shown more fully in Chap. XXII. 

Thus far most that has been said about improving the hereditary 
quality of the population has been negative, that is, it deals with reducing 
the amount of hereditary defect in the population. The general con- 
clusion is that in certain respects the community could reasonably expect 
to benefit by preventing the propagation of those having definite heredi- 
tary defects. Moreover, even where defects are not hereditary the 
quality of the population would be improved if children were not sub- 
jected to influences — chiefly family influences, although other conditions 
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are also significant — which will almost cerJainly handicap them rather 
heavily in their development. But it is no longer possible to believe that 
the differences implied in such contrasts as rich and poor, honesty and 
dishonesty, farmer and lawyer, laborer and banker, aristocrat and 
democrat, class and mass, and so forth, are group differences. Hereditary 
differences are individual differences. Hence, the existence of the differ- 
ential birth rates discussed in Chap. XI does not mean differential 
reproduction in hereditary quality with the lower quality reproducing at 
the higher rate. Thus, while we are now in position to undertake the 
elimination of the hereditarily defective in a more scientific manner than 
in the past, we know that we cannot reasonably expect this to yield the 
large improvem^ts in hereditary quality which many people formerly 
believed possible. 

5. A Eugenic Program: for Encouraging the^ Growth of the 

Desirable 

(jP* e\ave still to consider the positive aspects of the problem of heredi- 
tary quality, namely, the encouragement of the more rapid growth of 
those who would generally be judged to have good heredity. Ther§ are 
three ques^ons to answer if we are to make any headway in understanding 
this aspect of the problem of quality: (a) Who are the fit, or the people of 
good stock? (6) How are matings between the fit to be secured? (c) 
How are the proper number of children to be ensured after the matings 
of the fit have been consummated? In the following chapter considerable 
space will be devoted to the analysis of the current notion of what con- 
stitutes superior stock, but no attempt will be made to define it exactly. 
All the author will attempt to do here is to show some of the practical 
difficulties in the way of securing a more rapid propagation among people 
whose hereditary fitness no one would seriously question. Every well- 
defined group or class tends to think of “good stock” in terms of the 
way certain qualities in other groups and classes affect its own welfare. 
Hence, there is no reasonable hope of securing more than a most vague 
measure of agreement among them as to what constitutes good heredity. 

But the difficulties of the positive eugenist have only begun when he 
has defined good stock. Supposing that an agreement is reached as to 
what constitutes good stock, the next difficulty is to secure matings 
between people of good stock. There is no sure way of doing this in a 
democratic country, but there is good reason to hope that a proper and 
thorough education for parenthood will render many people more 
unwilling than now to mate with those whose heredity is of doubtful 
quality. To this end there is need to encourage a legitimate pride in 
family achievement which is not snobbish. People should be encouraged 
to cohsider whether the children issuing from a contemplated mating 
will be likely to uphold the family traditions. We have had far too little 
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genuine family sentiment ii£»this country. We have been pione to think 
that family pride and snobbery were synonymous. Unfortunately this 
has all too often been the case. But a real pride in the achievement of 
one^s family is altogether consistent with the most humane and demo- 
cratic sentiments. We may well develop in legitimate family pride a 
strong eugenic force which will be all to the good. And this family 
pride need by no means confined to the small percentage of people who 
contribute conspicuously to the life'^of their time. Many humble workers 
have a right to feel that they are making a very important and necessary 
contribution to community welfare and to feel proud of their work. 
There is not the least reason why all these people should not encourage 
their children to carry .on the family tradition of thorough and honest 
work. Such family pride should contribute materially to the consumma- 
tion of better matings than are now customary. But of course we must 
recognize that education for parenthood and family pride, although 
eugenic forces of no mean strength, will probably be more important in 
their social than in their biological consequences. They will accomplish 
more in the better standards of conduct that they set for people to aim 
at than in the actual improvement of hereditary qualities. 

Even supposing that matings between people of goocf^ stock are 
secured in an increasing portion of our population, we still have the prob- 
lem of whether they will be as fruitful or, preferably, even more fruitful 
than those less desirable eugenically. There is, of course, no way of 
telling how fruitful such marriages would be; we may, however, adduce 
some considerations which have a bearing upon this matter. At present 
we place heavy personal economic penalties on those people whose 
preparation for life is long and expensive, if they undertake to rear 
fair-sized families. Since in this class as a whole inherited property is of 
little consequence and incomes are both small and uncertain until one 
is, perhaps, thirty-five years of age, the rearing of a fair-sized family is 
both arduous and precarious. Furthermore, promotions and raises in 
pay generally come more slowly to those who have fair-sized families 
early in life than to those who have small families or, indeed, no families. 
Such preferential treatment of the bachelor, or the near-childless man, 
may be justified from the standpoint of the value of these men to the 
employer as compared with the man rearing a fair-sized family, but it 
certainly puts a penalty on the rearing of children which few will endure 
when contraception is easy and ^^success’^ gauged by economic standards 
is a strong social ideal. This is one reason, and a very important one, 
for great numbers of childless marriages and of one- and two-child families 
in certain groups of white-collar workers. In the laboring classes some- 
what different motives may operate but for many of them the urge to 
small families is hardly less pressing — the desire to give their children a 
larger opportunity than they themselves had, the irregular employment, 
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and the uncertainty of being able to rear 'a fair-sized family and still 
lay something by for old age. 

One way, then, to encourage greater fertility in matings where the 
stock is good is to remove some of the penalties for rearing children which 
our present system places upon those who are most likely to give some 
weight to eugenic considerations in their mating. There are many ways 
in which this may be done, as will be brought out in the discussion of 
national population policies (Chaps.^ XXV and J^XVI). But there is 
one point not brought out in the policies thus far adopted to which the 
writer would like to call attention here. In modern industrial society 
money is the chief measure of the value the community attaches to any 
and all types of ^activity. This being the case, the woman who prefers 
to give the best years of her life to rearing a family finds little or no 
public reward or recognition of this service in our socj^ety because she can 
earn no money. Society recognizes the economic value of the woman 
who goes to the factory to knit stockings for children but does not 
recognize any economic value in her staying at home and darning those 
stockings nor in doing the much more essential tasks concerned with the 
care of the physical and mental welfare of children. In fact she is often 
made to f^l that she is a parasite — that in bearing children and taking 
care of them while they are dependent she is not rendering ap. essential 
service but is adding burdens to the family budget. In the ppinion of 
the writer an industrial society paying money rewards for usef’ul work 
should recognize the service of the mother and pay her for it; there 
should be a mothers^ wage. This is not buying children; it is, merely 
providing women with the tangible evidence that the community does 
value mothers^ services as well as the services rendered to industry and 
commerce by women w’ho work outside the home. The question of 
whether it is better for the community to ease the cost of rearing children 
by providing services— health, housing, school, and so forth — or in the 
form of cash will come up for discussion in the chapters on national 
population policies. 

The removal of the economic penalties of rearing a family should also 
do much to reconcile the desire for individual development, which is 
characteristic of many of those having a little more than average ability, 
with the urge to biological survival. These two elements of our nature 
can never be wholly reconciled, but much can be done to remove the 
economic handicaps of fair-sized families from those who would like to 
rear such families. 

The author believes that if the economic handicaps of fair-size d 
families. areJto£dvu: emoved many of the social hand inapsjvill^^ 
pally dis appem . But much might also be done to encourage families of 
the proper size (every couple that has children must now have approxi- 
mately three to keep the* population at its present size) by an education 
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which would make it deaf that biological survival as well as personal 
success is needed to make a well-rounded life. Our whole scheme of 
education today, particularly our education of women, is most woefully 
defective in this regard. There appears to be little chance for fair-sized 
families from good matings, even when the social and economic handicaps 
have been removed, until we develop some quite different notions than 
are now current regarding the relations of the individual and the race. 
Naturally any considerable change along this line will take time. We 
should not, therefore, anticipate any very rapid progress in increasing the 
proportion of the next generation that comes from those groups and 
classes which would generally be admitted to have good heredity. 
Whether this is considered a dangerous situation calling'for urgent action, 
will, of course, be determined by our judgment as to whether or not the 
present processes qf population growth are dysgenic and, if so, to what 
extent. The author^s view on this matter is set forth in the following 
chapter. 
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Questions 

1. “All men are created equal/' Do you believe this? Give reasons, and show 
how your answer bears on the problem of eugenics. 

2. Discuss the relation of heredity and environment in the formation of individual 
character. Make your answer concrete by giving illustrations from your own 
experience. Show how the study of twins and of foster children helps to understand 
this relation. 

3. Write a 1,000-word autobiography in which you try to account for your 
character by showing the parts that heredity and environment have played in its 
development. 

4. What is the relation of the differential birth rate to the problem of quality? 
Illustrate. 

5. How do mental tests help to define the problem of eugenics? Give definite 
illustrations from your reading or experience. 

6. Discuss the biological aspects of the propagation of the feeble-minded and the 
insane. How do they compare in importance with social arxi economic aspects? 
Give reasons. 

7. W^at part should segregation and sterilization play in a eugenics program? 
Give your reasons. 

8. What three questions must be faced in setting out to encourage growth of the 
superior stock in a population? 

9. Do yq^ believe that “eugenic marriages" should be encouraged? Give 
reasons. 

10. If your answer to 9 is “yes," explain how you think such marriages might be 
made more fertile than the average. 

11. Is there a problem of quality in the population of your own community ? If so, 
describe it in detail, and suggest means of solving it. 

12. Do you know of any degenerate family? If so, tell what you can about its 
history. Is it increasing or decreasing in numbers? How does it afiect’the life of the 
community? 



CHAPTER XXII 


THE PROBLEM OR QUALITY {Continued)^ 

There is a very widespread belief among those who have interested 
themselves in the hereditary quality of the population that natural 
selection worked toward the improvement of this quality while the 
artificial processes of selection in operation today are Uysgenic, that is, 
lead to the more rapid increase of those having defective or inferior hered- 
ity. This view assumes that natural selection is a process which exists 
in a state of nature determining the survival of plants, animals, and even 
of man up to a certain stage of cultural development and that it^^ results 
are always beneficial, while the processes of selection operating in Western 
society today are artificial and are highly detrimental to human heredity. 
Just when natural selection was supplanted by artificial selection we are 
never told. But one may surmise that the general improvement in 
economic conditions, the development of medical science and practice 
within the last half century, and the organization of charitable relief on a 
large scale are the nefarious agents which have gradually nullified the 
action of natural selection until today artificial selection, that is, selection 
controlled by man’s interference with natural processes, is the chief factor 
in determining who shall survive. 

1. What Is Natural Selection? 

The questions that arise in this connection in the mind of one studying 
the processes of population growth are: (a) whether there is any valid 
ground for calling the processes of selection artificial today as contrasted 
with natural yesterday; (6) whether the processes of selection going on 
today are any less rigorous than they were yesterday; and (c) whether 
they are less eugenic now than formerly. 

The answer to the first question, as to whether there is any real 
difference in the character of th^ selective processes called natural and 
artificial, appears to be ^^no.” '^^uiere has never been a time in the history 
of man when his habits, his customs, his institutions, and his social atti- 
tudes have not been important factors in determining his survival. He 
has always to a greater or lesser extent modified (controlled) his environ- 
ment in the effort to adapt it to his desires, and he has also modified the 
action of environment on himself by his habits, customs, and institution'. 
The selective processes in the life of the race have always been artificial, 

^ General references; 1; XXI, 4, 10. 
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or they are not now artificial. B<€ry process in human selection has 
always had in it elements contributed by man. In this respect it is no|? 
different today from what it has always beenV^ It is no less natural now 
than it was when our ancestors were forest-dwelling barbarians or than it 
is today among the Dyaks of Borneo. 

The low death rate of today, which «eems to be the chief indicator of 
artificial selection in the minds of mapy people, is not a whit more arti- 
ficial than scores of customs among so-called primitive peoples which 
affect the birth and death rates among them. Just as soon as any habit 
or custom becomes fixed in the life of a group it is as much a part of the 
processes of natural selection as any circumstance not directly under 
man's control. The intense cold of the arctic winters is no more natural, 
in any significant sense, than the communal customs existing among the 
Eskimos. Survival is no more dependent on adaptation to the former 
than to the latter. 

Natural selection as ordinarily used in referring to the processes of 
selection in man is just as applicable to the processes going on today as it 
was to the processes of a generation, a century, or a millennium ago. 
There has bi^en, of course, some change in the working of these processes, 
but they are" still as natural as they have ever been. At any given time 
they may or may not be beneficial from the standpoint of any particular 
social group. There is not now and there has never been any assurance 
that the types of men most honored by their fellows will leave the greatest 
number of survivors. Nature, if one may personalize her, has never been 
interested in anything but survival. She has never encouraged evolution 
upward in direction because it was upward but rather has encouraged the 
propagation of traits which had survival value. To put the matter very 
bluntly, if imbeciles have traits, for example, a strong sexual urge with 
reasonably strong parental inclinations, which make for survival, but if 
on the other hand, geniuses have a strong bent toward self-development 
and but slight urge to rear children, nature will prefer the imbeciles. She 
has no respect for human judgments as to what traits are or are not 
judged socially valuable at any given moment of time; she is interested 
only in those traits which ensure the survival of the species. 

2. Is Rigorousness of Natural Selection Decreasing? 

Supposing then that we drop the distinction often made between 
natural and artificial selection and regard all the processes affecting 
survival as natural in the circumstances xmder which they operate. Is 
there any reason to suppose that these processes are less rigorous today 
than they were ten centuries ago? In a considerable part of the world 
they have changed but little in ten centuries so, of course, are of the same 
kind and intensity as of yore. Therefore, in attempting to answer this 
question, we need not consider the regions and peoples where there has 
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been little or no change during the last few centuries, in most of Europe^ 
North America, Australia, South Africa, Japan, parts of South America, 
and a few other places, great changes in modes of living have taken place 
recently. The last century and a half has seen momentous changes 
in the lives of several hundreds of millions of people. Have these changes 
lessened the rigor of the selective processes to which these people are 
subject, and have they ^resulted in the selection of the poorer stock for 
survival? In other words, have the changed conditions of life following 
upon industrial development issued in a process of natural selection more 
favorable to the survival of less desirable human types? 

Before we can give^a plausible answer to these questions we must be 
certain that we understand what rigor in natural selectfon means. Many 
people seem to think that natural selection is not so rigorous today as 
formerly, merely because our death rate is only one-third to one-half as 
great as it was a few decades ago. This one fact seems to them to prove 
that the rigor of the selective process has been greatly abat^ of late 
years. The simple fact is, however, that all people must die, and in the 
prgcess of evolution it is of little significance whether or not the individual 
lives to a good old age, provided that his traits are carried on. The rigor 
of the selective process is to be judged, not by the height of tile death rate, 
which shows only the proportion of the individuals in a population dying 
in a given period, but by the proportion of the family strains that repro- 
duce and the relative rates of reproduction of these different family stocks. 

Judged by this standard, it is probable that selection is more rigorous 
now in industrialized lands than ever before; that more strains of family 
stock are now dying out in each generation than in most past ages. It is 
also likely that many of the family strains in certain groups in the popula- 
tion are becoming a smaller and smaller proportion of the population in 
each succeeding generation. 

Detailed proof of the great rigor of present-day selection cannot be 
given here. There is no doubt, however, in the mind of anyone familiar 
with the processes of population growth in our own country and in western 
Europe that a very considerable part of our population is leaving no 
offspring, and this proportion appears to be increasing. Furthermore, 
about half of the women with children (XIII, 24) have only one or two 
children. Since there can be no reasonable doubt that these small 
families are more likely to die out than those with three or more children, 
it seems quite clear the selective processes are extremely rigorous in 
highly industrialized societies like the United States and the nations of 
western Europe. We should note, however, that the failure of a rather 
large proportion of a population to leave any children or only one or two 
does not necessarily mean the complete extinction of the traits carried 
by them, for in many cases there will be other members of the same family 
who are reproducing. Thiis the rate of extinction of family traits is by 
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no means so rapid as the failure of individuals to reproduce might lead us 
to suppose. The processes of selection are, however, very rigorous today 
in industrialized communities. It is a mistake to suppose that they are 
more rigorous in China and India and other backward communities 
where machine industry has made but little headway. 

3. The Eugenic Chaeactjs® of Natuhal Selection 

But, granting that this is the case’ it will be said that the processes of 
selection going on among us are calculated to make the survival of 
undesirable types easier than among the backward peoples; that formerly 
the differential death rate removed the ne’er-do-wells, the defectives, the 
incompetents, the' vicious, and the poor at a much more rapid rate than 
it did the successful, the rich, and the powerful; and that as a result of this 
process, the race has, in the past, grown more largely from the middle and 
upper classes, who were of superior stock, than from the lower, who were 
inferioj^in ability. 

It is" by no means certain, however, that the processes of selection in 
past ages were so simple and so eugenic as this view implies. In the first 
place, it is rather doubtful whether the upper classes actually have 
increased ^y more rapidly than have the lower classes in past ages; and, 
in the second place, it is rather doubtful whether the upper classes, by 
which is generally meant the upper social and economic classes, were and 
are the all-round superior type of human being upon whom the progress 
of the world depends. With regard to the higher survival rate of the rich 
and powerful in past times, a few considerations may be set forth which 
will make this appear less axiomatic than is generally assumed. 

One of the chief occupations of the upper classes in most communities 
in past times has beei jwa r. And it should be borne in mind that in many 
nations this occupation was reserved exclusively for the upper classes. 
The peasants and laborers were only indirectly involved in it. It is; 
exceedingly questionable whether this fact alone is not sufficient to coun- 
teract the greater incidence of nonviolent deaths upon the lower classes, 
if indeed this incidence was greater. But in addition to the losses from 
fighting, upper classes always and everywhere have been inclined to 
debauchery and.j}his shortly resxilts in the dying, out oLtha .ianoily. A 
study of European nobilities shows that in the legitimate line they are not 
very long-lived. Even in China, where family ties are unusually strong, 
the powerful and exalted appear to be rather easily corrupted and to die 
out within a few generations. From these two considerations alone it 
would appear doubtful whether in the past the race has actually been bred 
so much more largely from the upper classes as is commonly assumed. 
But we must also recognize that in times past the quick-acting germ 
diseases — smallpox, typhus, typhoid, cholera, diphtheria, plague, and so 
forth — ^were the causes of a very considerable proportion of all deaths after 
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infancy was past and that t]l3se diseases we re but indifferent respecter s 
of social status. They must ha ve made but little dis tinction . between t he 
. mighty anSTThe lo wly in age^jvhen they were regarded as inevitable 
visitations of the wrath of God and when sanitation was utterly unknown. 
Even in the incidence of infant mortality there cannot have been a very 
great difference between the hut and the castle, for the first principles of 
infant feeding and care w^re utterly unknown in both places. Besides, 
it is likely that upper-class women "have always avoided nursing their 
own children far more than have poor women. It may be th at the 
avoidance of n ursing th eir own children by upper-class women did not 
increase infant mortality greatly as might be supposed because of the 
ease with which wet nurses could be secured; but even %o it is probable 
that the turning of babies over to wet nurses by well-to-do women has 
resulted in higher infant mortality rates than if they had more generally 
nursed their own children. Furthermore, it is by no means certain that 
the improvements in health conditions which are often supposed to have 
mitigated the force of natural selection on the lower classes have actually 
been of more benefit to them than to the upper classes. The most recent 
comprehensive data on occupational mortality known to the writer show 
that in England and Wales as late as 1931 the death rate of tl^ unskilled 
workers throughout their working life was often 25 per cent in excess of 
that of the upper and middle classes but is even greater than that at the 
ages when reproduction is taking place. Until quite recently the differ- 
entials were much greater. It simply is n ot true that modern sanitation 
and medicine -have made the chances of survival as good for the poor as 
for the well-to-do. In fact there is some reason to think that modern 
sanitation and medicine have benefited the well-to-do relatively more than 
they have the poor (XIV, 7, Part 2, pp. 3-5). 

If there is any significant change in the relative survival rates of the 
upper and lower classes in the past century, it arises not from the relative 
easing of the death rate on the poor but from the fact that at the moment 
they are less given to the practice of birth control than the well-to-do. 
Since practically all students of population growth are disposed to believe 
that the large differentials in the birth rates which have characterized 
different economic classes and groups during the last few decades are 
temporary, it would seem that we need not be greatly worried over the 
more rapid increase of those in the lower social and economic classes from 
the standpoint of the hereditary quality of the population, even if they 
should prove to be of inferior quality, which has not yet been done. As 
pointed out in Chap. XI, there is already evidence that some of the 
people in more comfortable circumstances are having slightly larger 
famUxes than the poor. It is also recognized now that the lowest grades 
of the feeble-minded have no children and that the mentally diseased have 
low rates of reproduction. It is by no means certain, therefore, that the 
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processes of natural selection are even teniporarily dysgenic, to say 
nothing of their remaining so over a period of some generations. 

4. Who Are the Superior? 

There is a widespread disposition to assume that the very fact of 
having attained a certain measure of success in the community proves the 
possession of superior heredity. There is little justification of this view. 
The attainment of success is proof only of satisfactory individual adapta- 
tion to the conditions determining success which happen to prevail in the 
group at a given time. Social and economic success is not proof of an 
all-round ability in the person who thus succeeds, nor is it proof of the 
possession of qualities which will contribute largely to the development of 
a progressively humane social order. As a matter of fact, many people 
who attain success, particularly along economic lines, (^o so because they 
are thick-skinned and lack the imagination to see the ways in which their 
success reacts adversely upon the welfare of others and upon the organiza- 
tion of community life. There is nothing inherent in the nature of con- 
temporary social success to ensure that the person who attains it will also 
possess the finer human qualities which will add to the fullness and 
richness of 6% life. 

It would not be at all difficult for anyone who knows a number of 
successful people to pick out several of them who owe their success largely 
to the qualities which they share in common with the bully, the prize 
fighter, the ward heeler, and the fox; otherwise how can one possibly 
explain the callous indifference of many successful men to the living and 
working conditions of their employees and to the effects of their business 
practices on the welfare of the nation? There is not time or space to go 
into the nature of the social processes selecting people for success, but no 
one can study the people who attain a little more income and prestige 
than the average without feeling that an appreciable proportion of them 
have attained their position by the exercise of highly antisocial qualities, 
by manipulating common human weaknesses for their own enrichment 
and aggrandizement, by crawling through legal loopholes ferreted out for 
them by clever lawyers, or because of their lack of insight into how their 
conduct reacts upon the life of the community. In other words, an 
appreciable proportion of the successful owe their success to their rather 
dull moral and social sense, which sees nothing out of the way in exploiting 
their fellow men as long as they can avoid legal penalties, or to the fact 
that they have not the capacity to see themselves as others see them. In 
either case can it be seriously contended that such people are the salt 
of the earth and that their failure to reproduce is a serious loss to the 
community? In the opinion of the writer we must conclude that the 
processes of selection that we now employ in choosing those on whom 
we bestow social and economic rewards above the average are so ill 
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adapted to secure the ascendancy of the finer types of intellect and char- 
acter that we cannot assume that the successful are also the superior, 
either biologically or in personal development. Even if, as is probably 
the case generally, the antisocial qualities, which the successful all too 
frequently manifest, are the product of experience (environment) more 
than heredity, the chances are that their children will develop many of 
the same qualities through family contacts. But no matter whence they 
arise they make life, harder and more disagreeable and it is certainly 
stretching a point to call them superior when success, generally economic 
success, is the only evidence of superiority. 

Finally, we do not know that the rates of growth are the same for all 
types among the successful. There is some reason ter think that those 
who take their success seriously and who honestly endeavor to give 
society value received in return for its generous recognition of their 
ability rear larger families than those who regard the world as their 
'‘oyster^’ and are concerned chiefly with opening it to secure "^e meat. 
It is the latter type that we may well spare; there will always be too many 
of them in the world. 

5. Desibe to Pabticipate in the Futube"^ 

But even if we grant, for argument’s sake, that the present processes 
of natural selection, which result in the rapid dying out of a goodly por- 
tion of the successful, are dysgenic, there is no reason to suppose that they 
will remain 'So for any great length of time. When birth-control knowl- 
edge becomes universal, as it probably will be among our children, and 
when the inhibitions against putting it into practice are largely removed, 
as they will be among our children also, and when personal ambition as a 
deterrent of large families is more widely operative, then we may find that 
the present processes of population growth will be considerably changed. 
It is not at all inconceivable that, as the size of the family comes more and 
more under control, the differential birth rate will come to express real 
differences in outlook upon life. When this comes to pass we may reason- 
ably expect that those people who see some meaning and purpose in life 
and who wish to contribute their mite to the development of this meaning 
and purpose will be ready to make considerable personal sacrifice to have 
children to carry on. A cherished desire to participate in the future 
through offspring might be regarded as far better proof of desirable 
hereditary qualities than most of the qualities now making for success. 
When the population is largely sprung from such people the world should 
be a better place to live in than at present. Until now, at least in the 
West, the combative, acquisitive type of individual has played altogether 
too large a role in the development of our ideals and our forms of social 
organization. 
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6. Improvement of Quality through Environmental Change 

It has been shown that only a narrowly limited improvement in the 
hereditary quality of the population can be expected from any selective 
measures which might be taken at the present time. The acceptance of 
this conclusion; however, does not mean that we must or should accept 
the view that very little improvement in the quality of the population as 
citizens of a democratic society is to be hoped for. If we assume that, 
apart from the small proportion of the population that has definitely 
defective heredity, there is a large measure of educability in the remainder, ' 
we can readily appreciate the possibilities of improving the quality of most 
of our people by providing an environment more favorable to their devel- 
opment than they have had in the past. In order to make this point 
entirely clear it will be necessary to call attention to some of the conditions 
which now handicap large groups in our population. "" 

Economic Handicaps and Their Consequences 

At the present time there is not the least doubt that there is a close 
association between economic status and size of family — ^the poorer ^the 
group the li^^er the family. A considerable amount of evidence on this 
point has already been cited in Chapter XI, but it may not be amiss to 
add more at this point. 

Goodrich and associates found that the poorer counties in the 
United States had much higher ratios of children to women than the 
richer counties (2). In general those counties which had a pj,ane of living 
better than the average had too few children to maintain their populations 
at the present level, while counties which had a plane of living index 
below the average had a large natural increase even on the Pacific Coast, 
where all birth rates are low (XI, 21). The largest blocks of counties 
with low levels of living and high ratios of children are found in the South, 
and the southern states also have low individual incomes (3). 

The point of importance here is that a low plane of living is prima- 
facie evidence that the children are being reared under conditions which 
are relatively unfavorable, at least in certain very important respects 
(VIII, 10, pp. 38-40 and 136-138). It is not merely an accident that most 
of the southern states have relatively high replacement indexes (Table 62, 
p. 175), that is, high rates of natural increase and very low per pupil 
expenditures for education. 

On the other hand, most of the states with high per pupil school 
expenditures have replacement indexes below the maintenance level. If 
these comparisons could be made for the same states for rural and urban 
populations separately the contrasts would be still more striking.^ The 

1 As an indication of tke relatively disadvantageous position of the farm popu- 
lation see VIII, 10, pp. 208-210. 
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people who are least able [.o provide good schools are the'^ones who are 
having the largest families. Can anyone doubt that this condition 
imposes a severe handicap on the children in these poorer areas? 

Table 108. — Annual Cost of Education per Pupil in Relation to Reproduction 
Index, Selected States, 1930 


Stata 

Per pupil 
expenditure^ 

Reproduction 

index 

New York 

137.55 

0 84 

California 

133.30 

0.80 

New Jersey ^ 

124 90 

0.91 

Massachusetts 

109.57 

0.94 

Illinois 

102 56 

! 0.89 

Ohio 

95.69 

1.00 

Louisiana 

48.19 

1.24 

Kentucky 

46.23 

1 42 

South Carolina 

39 98 

1 46 

Alabama 

37 28 

1 41 

Mississippi 

36.13 

1.39 

Georgia 

31.89 

1.27 


^Osborn, Febderick, ‘'Significance of Differential Reproduction for Am^.ciiii Educational 
Policy,” 8oc. Forces, 14 (1935), 28. 

Even within a city there are wide differentials in the rate of reproduc- 
tion in different areas. When these areas are rated economically on the 
basis of the average rental in the census tracts, a significant correlation is 
found between rents and ratios of children to women — the lower the rents 
the higher the ratio of children (XI, 19). Likewise there is a significant 
correlation between the proportion of the population in the tract engaged 
in manufacturing and the ratio of children to women — the larger the 
proportion of workers engaged in manufacturing the higher the ratio of 
children. There can be no reasonable doubt, then, that the larger part of 
the children in our cities as well as in the rural areas are growing up in the 
families which are the hardest pressed to give them reasonably good 
opportunities. 

Another respect in which a large number of our children are handi- 
capped is shown in the division of the family expenditures between differ- 
ent types of goods and services in families of different sizes. In Chicago it 
was found that the expenditure for food per meal per adult equivalent (4) 
declined as the size of the family increased, income being held constant. 
With the proper adjustments for the fact that a child does not need so 
much food as an adult, the couple with no children paid 22.5 cents per 
meal per adult equivalent, the couple with one child 18.8 cents, the couple 
with two children 16.2 cents, and the couple with three or four children 
13.8 cents. Thus the couple with three or four children only spent 
about three-fifths as much for a meal as the couple with no children in 
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the same income class. There can be little#ioubt that the children in 
these larger families did not get adequate nourishment. There simply 
was not enough money in many families to enable the parents to get what 
was needed to ensure good health, although these larger families had to 
spend a larger portion of their budgets for food. The families with three 
or four children spent 38.6 per cent of their budgets for food, while the 
childless couple at the same income level spent qnly 31.1 per cent. 

This larger expenditure for food ifL the larger families left less to be 
spent for other goods and services. The proportion of the budget going 
for rent in the three- and four-child families was slightly higher than in 
the two-child famijies but somewhat lower than in the no-children families. 
The three- and fmr-child families spent no larger a proportion of their 
income for clothes than other families, hence they must have had poorer 
clothes; they spent no more on medical care, hence it had to be stretched 
thinner. Altogether one cannot fail to get the impression that the chil- 
dren in these larger families were handicapped in a variety of ways as 
compared with those in smaller families by having to live in more strait- 
ened circumstances. 


8. Other Handicaps 

There is no very clear-cut way in which the effects of these economic 
handicaps on other aspects of life can be demonstrated. It has already 
been shown, however, that where poverty is general little is spent on 
education. It has also been shown by inference that nutrition and medi- 
cal care are less adequate in the larger families. In addition there is 
evidence that the amount of schooling the individual youth receives is 
very significantly affected by the social and economic conditions of the 
family. Bell found that, out of over 13,000 Maryland youths interviewed 
who were permanently out of school, 39.1 per cent did not go beyond the 
eighth grade. But this proportion varied greatly in different groups 
(XVIII, 1). Thus if there was only one child in the family only 22.2 
per cent did not go beyond the eighth grade, while if there were four the 
percentage rose to 35.0, if there were seven it was 52.4, and with nine or 
more it was 66.1. In this group at least, the children in large families 
got less schooling than those in small families. But perhaps it is even 
more significant that only 7.6 per cent of the children of fathers who were 
classed as professional-technical men stopped school at the eighth grade 
or earlier, while 66.1 per cent of the children of unskilled workers stopped 
at this point and 86,3 per cent of the children of farm laborers. On 
the other hand, 32.8 per cent of the children of professional men finished 
high school before stopping, while only 10.7 per cent of the children of 
unskilled workers did so. The children who attended school four years 
or more beyond high school came even more largely from the professional- 
technical group, over 21.1 per cent of them going on four years or more, 
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while less than 0.4 per cerrf' of the children of unskilled lahbrers had this 
much schooling. 

There is certainly no evidence in the difference between these groups 
in intelligence-test scores which would lead one to expect such differences 
between the children of the professional men and unskilled workers in 
their hereditary capacity to do high~school and college work. The only 
reasonable conclusion i^that such differences in proportions going to high 
school and college are very closely related to the economic opportunity 
the family is able to provide. 

The significance of all this from the standpoint of the quality of our 
population is that th^ status one occupies in the community is quite 
largely dependent upon the opportunities he has in youth, always except- 
ing, of course, that small group of whose inability to profit by good con- 
ditions we can be reasonably sure. If this is the case, then it follows that 
any considerable im provement in the.,average qua lity of our populat ion 
dep ends very largely..„on removing.. the handicaps to good health, to ade- 
quate training and to generally decent living whic h depr ess., botii econqm - 
icallv and socially, s uch a large pro portion of our people. This does not 
mean that everyone can, or that all those who can go through college or 
even high school will, become a professional man, or a trad^iman, or even 
adopt a different occupation, for manifestly the proportion of the popula- 
tion engaged in the several occupations cannot be changed very rapidly. 
It can change only as the entire economic system develops in new direc- 
tions and requires new types of workers or changed proportions of workers 
in the several occupational groups. But the presence of large handicaps 
does mean that we can never know what the capacities of people 
really are until we provide much more ample opportunities to the under- 
privileged groups than those they now have. It also means that the 
opportunity for generally decent living must be dissociated from higher 
socioeconomic status as now reckoned. We can no longer justify the 
wide differences in opportunity for health, for education, to have decent 
housing, to enjoy recreation, and in the assurance of a steady and adequate 
income, on the basis of a belief that people are what they are because of 
basic hereditary differences about which nothing can be done. The real 
improvement in the quality of our people which will fit us to develop a 
more humane, a more democratic, civilization must come chiefly by 
increasing the opportunities of the underprivileged and not by breeding 
from superior stock. 
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Questions 

1. What do you understand by “natural selection”? Has this process changed 
significantly in recent times? Support your answer. 

2. Is there a valid distinction between., natural and artificial selection? Explain. 

3. “The death rate in China is from two to three times as high as in the United 
States, therefore, natural selection is far more rigorous in China than in the United 
States.” Criticize. 

4. “The quality of the population is likely to deteriorate rapidly under the benign 
influence of moder^ medicine and charity because they nullify the biological effects 
of natural selection.” Do you believe this? Explain and illustrate. 

5. What is meant when people speak of “superior” stock eugenically? Do you 
know of anyone who would define it differently? If so, haw can you justify your 
definition? How would you like to live in a world made up of the kind of people you 
have defined as superior? In one in which the superior as defined by your father, 
for exanj5)le, dominated? 

6. Do you believe that new factors may enter into the selective processes among 
men when contraceptive practice becomes general? Explain your answer. Dp you 
think these possible changes in selection will be eugenic or dysgenic? Why? 

7. “It is ^sential to distinguish carefully between the hereditary quality of people 
and their quality as affected by environment.” Do you believe this? Give reasons, 
and illustrate from your own observations. 

8. Do you believe that economic conditions can affect the quality of a population? 
Explain fully, and give concrete examples. 

9. How can educational opportunity affect the quality of our people? Give 
reasons. 



CHAPTER XXIir 


MIGRATION 
A. INTER5NrATIONALi 

The movement of men from place to place has taken on many and 
diverse aspects at different periods in human history. '**Early in man’s 
history, when society was organized on a kinship basis, most migration 
was by clans or other small bodies held together by blbod ties. There 
was little or no independent movement of individuals from place to place 
or from group to seldom occurred to an individual that he 

could act on his own initiative to seek new companions or a new place 
in which to make a living. He was first and foremost a member of a 
kinship group and he stayed with that group, group moved to the 

seashore at the time the fish were running, he went with it; if it moved to 
another area when fruit and nuts were ripening, he went there; but it 
seldom happened that the individual left his group and stru^ out on his 
own/ Thus most of early man’s migration must have been in rather small 
intimate groups. No doubt there was always an occasional individual 
who rebelled against this close confinement within the nativity group and 
tried to live alone or with a few companions as '^outlaws,” but such indi- 
viduals proba,bly soon perished, both because they were regarded as 
enemies of the organized group and because without the communal 
organization of the group to support them they found making a living 
extremely diflStcult and dangerous. 

This type of group migration prevailed until a people settled in a defi- 
nite area and made their living by agriculture. Only when man began to 
depend upon what he could grow from the soil was there any particular 
advantage in staying long in one place and in building a more or less 
permanent abode. Individual and family migration gradually became 
more important with the establishment of fixed agricultural communities. 
At the same time the area within which the individual and family could 
move became larger because there was less need of the protection and 
support of the kinship group. Thus even though fixed settlement and the 
development of trade did much to increase the migration of individuals 
and families, most of the really great migratory movements of man, until 
quite recently, have been group movements rather than individual or 
family movements. 

In order to make clear what is meant by this statement one may cite 
the great migrations of peoples associated with the names of Attila, 

1 General references: V, 4; 1, 2, 4, 5, d, 10. 
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Genghis Elan, the Tartar movement into Eii"opean Russia, and even to 
some extent»the movement of the Lombards into northern Italy, and the 
Norsemen into France and then to England. 

Only gradually, then, did man’s migratory movements lose their group 
character and take on the character of individual and family movement in 
search of more satisfactory living conditions. It is this new type of 
migration which has chiefly prevailed during rthe great expansion of 
Europe which began about three centuries ago. It is this type of migra- 
tion that we are familiar with in the settlement of the United States. 
We are so familiar with it that not infrequently we are disposed to assume 
it is the only type of migration that has ever been of any importance. 
Actually it is only in recent times and in the settlement of new lands 
that this relatively free migration of individuals and^families has played 
a significant role in history. Furthermore, as will bq noted below, it is 
quite possible that this type of migration will not play so important a 
part in the future in bringing about changes in the distribution of peoples 
over the world as it has in the two or three centuries just past. A new 
pattern of migration is being fashioned in parts of Europe, particularly 
by Germany and Russia, which may supersede the relatively free migra- 
tion of the re>ent[^past. Besides, with the settlement of the more sparsely 
populated regions of the earth, international migration may be largely 
replaced by a shifting of population within national boundaries. Thus 
internal migration may become a more important part of all migration 
than in the past. Not that internal migration has not been important in 
most countries for a long time, but with the erection of barriers to interna- 
tional migration the shifting of population between areas within a nation 
will come to be of greater and greater social and economic significance. 

1- Motives for Migration _ 

The motives leading to migration have probably varied but little 
from age to age, the economic motive being the dominant factor at all 
times. Clans, tribes, nomadic shepherds, and other regularly migratory 
groups have always moved as seemed best from the standpoint of making 
a livii^^'although the force exerted by other similar but more powerful 
groups also in search of a better living has very frequently made necessary 
the migration of weaker groups. In the period of European expansion the 
motives for migration have, no doubt, been somewhat more varied, since 
individual circumstances entered more and more into consideration; but, 
even so, the desire to better one’s position economically — the search for 
better opport unities — ^has been the dominant mQti 3m.ajaa©n^bofe^ 
tioT £M’''miganI^^ aiigr ants. _ Comparatively few peoples or 

individuals who are satisfied with their economic position move to new 
homes. 
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This is not to deny thalf a good many individuals move from one place 
to another for noneconomic causes, but it is to assert that far and away 
the most important cause of migration is the desire to improve economic 
status. Other causes of significance are: (a) to secure freedo m from 
political oppression, oppression which quite frequently shows itself in the 
imposed on minority groups; (6) thejiesire for 
religious freedom, to find a, pl^e ^heiB.£ine c believe and worship as he 
S^BS^;^n(^‘"persbnaLmalad3jag^^ and (d) at certain 

times and m^cSFtilDrpIa^^ niilitary and national considerations, which 

... ' *“*■ ‘ . .i H . «-l» 

have played an important part in the movement of large bodies of people 
from place to place. * 

2. Charactekistics of Modern Migration 

The migration^of great bodies of people as organized groups and in the 
direct interest of the migrating group, or of the receiving group, did not 
play an important part in the modern expansion of Europe or irgbhe inter^ 
nal development of Europe until the rise of totalitarian government. 
Prior to World War I we had become accustomed to_t hmk of p eople 
^OTmg rathSr freely^om cmiiSry^ pl^^^tp place 

TOthin^a cduhtr of more satisfaHSy^Evinglfondl^^ As was 

said above, "t he m otivation was. largely ecqnomic^a^ The 

individual migrated alone or with friends and family, as'seerned best to. 
him and his family. He was not often aided in his decision by any public 
authority, nor was he, as a rule, assisted financially in making the move, 
although at*times this was done. By and large it was as often the attrac- 
tion of the new country as the expulsive force of the homeland which 
exerted the decisive influence. The knowledge of the attractive f eatures of 
the new land was conveyed chiefly from relative to relative or from friend 
to friend by word of mouth and by letter, although not infrequently both 
private organizations and public agencies in the receiving country made 
definite efforts to acquaint prospective migrants with the advantages 
open to them. 

The natural result of this relatively free play'of forces on the individual 
was that there was a large movement of people from areas of relatively 
dense population and low economic opportunity to areas of less density 
and greater opportunity. In international migration, poor peasants and 
farm workers with little or no land tended to predominate both because 
they predominated in the European population of their day and because 
although poor they had the qualities which enabled them to become 
pioneers in a new land. Since|]the attractions of the new home were made 
known chiefly by the letters and personal visits of those who had already 
ventured forth, international migrants were frequently massed in the 
new home by place*of residence in the old home and different nationalities 
tended to concentrate in different regions and areas. 
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But thoulh there were many concentrations of different nationalities 
in various areas of the receiving countries, there was comparatively little 
advantage in maintaining Old World culture indefinitely and there was 
comparatively little effort on the part of the motherland to encourage 
loyalty to it. Since migrants came as individuals and families and from 
relatively harsh living conditions they had no heavy obligation to the 
motherland to live as it wished. Furthermore, to remain isolated from 
the larger community in which they^settled generally entailed definite 
economic and social disadvantages, which were felt especially by their 
children, while the lack of pressure, or at most the rather light and inter- 
mittent pressure, of the larger group did not drive the newcomers to seek 
safety and refuge.- in their own community, as often happened in Europe 
when two or more nationality groups came into contact. Thus the very 
nature of modern migration tended to encourage the migrant to adapt 
himself to the new community, and, if the older migrants failed to do 
this because of preference for old and accustomed ways of living and of 
difficulties in acquiring a new language, their children tried all the harder. 
If they failed, they failed not because they wanted to remain Poles, or 
Germans, or Swedes, or Englishmen, and so forth, but because they 'did 
not know hqw to make the transition from foreign to native habits. 
This was almost as true for those who settled in farming communities 
as for those who settled in cities, although the former had fewer contacts 
with outside groups and were necessarily somewhat slower in making 
the transition. 

Thus a large part of the international migration of thedast two or 
three centuries, particularly that of Europeans to countries outside of 
Europe, tended to sever the individual from Old World ties and to a cer- 
tain extent from community ties and to emphasize the individual aspects 
of life. Even the increasing ease of transportation did little to maintain 
the bonds between the migrant and the homeland, except for those who 
intended to return at some future time and these were generally a small 
minority. It is not exaggerating to say that never in the history of the 
world had a great migratory movement carried with it so little of adher- 
ence to traditions and customs; never had the individual found so easy a 
way to break the bonds binding him to family and community as by mov- 
ing to a new land, leaving behind his past and embarking on a new career. 
The individual and family character of modern migration is its most dis- 
tinguishing feature, as it is also the feature most determinative of the 
migrant's development and of the character of the culture developed in 
lands where immigrants were many and of varied cultural backgrounds. 

3. The Extent of Modern Migratory Movements (14) 

Modern migratory movements of the character just described have 
far surpassed all known movements of this kind in past ages. The 
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numbers involved are almo^i; incredibly large. Between 1820, when the 
United States first began to keep accurate ^^d 

iSStTab^rSS^OOjOO immigrants enESredT^he country. Of course not 
^1 ojTtE^dfenialSieid'p^m^Satl^Bn^fd^^ from 30,000,0.00 

haveTimamed*fier^nd^K ii^S5oiai^Jntp_o^^^^^ life^ 

This lstHe largest movement of immigrants into any country known to 
history and, considering4he conditions now prevailing in the world, is not 
likely to be surpassed in the near future. 

If we add to the immigrants into the United States the immigrants 
into the other parts of America, there has been a total inimigration of 
approximately 57,000,000 people into the Western Hemisphera since the 
begjnmng brthe ^ ninete enp i century. . The total emigration from Europe 
since“early"in"& nineteenth century must have been somewhat larger, 
because of the moyament to Australia and South Africa as well as to other 
parts of the world where European hegemony has been established. 
But these movements into other parts of the world are small^as com- 
pared with that into America and have furnished but a small outlet to 
Europe, ijt would not be far from the truth, probably, to say that 
60,000,000 people have gone out from Europe since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and that perhaps two-thirds or three-fq^ths of these 
have remained abroad.*^ We are using no mere figure of speech, then, 
when we speak of the expansion of Europe. There are now probably 
one-third to one-half as many people of European origin living outside 
Europe as within it. 

During the last three centuries, while Europe was expanding, there 
have been other migrations also, but they are of lesser importance. 
There have been movements from China to the Philippines, the Dutch 
East Indies, the Malay Peninsula, French Indo-China, Thailand, and 
Manchuria, as well as smaller movements into other areas, for example, 
into the United States, Peru, and Formosa. The total of these move- 
ments from China proper will never be known with any degree of accu- 
racy. In 1922 Ta Chen (2; 3, p. 161) estimated that there were about 
8,179,000 Chinese living abroad. This is not a very accurate indication 
of the total migratory movement of Chinese during recent decades, to say 
nothing of what has gone on during the last century, but it does indicate 
that there has been a considerable movement out of China for a long 
time, as it appears that in recent decades about four-fifths of those who 
go abr^d later return. 

JJfe nngration from India has also been fairly large. About 2, 130,000 
(14, Vol. 1, p. 148) Indians lived abroad in 1924. All but about 100,000 
of these lived in other parts of the British Empire — chiefly in Ceylon, 
Malaya, Straits Settlements, South Africa, Fiji, and Mauritiu^^ At 
present the chief streams of emigrants from India are flowing to near-by 
plantations in Malaya, the Straits Settlements, and Ceylon. As with 
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the Chines^ there is a large backflow of In(jian emigrants, so that when 
somewhat piore than 2,000,000 are found abroad, it means that several 
times this number have gone out as emigrants within the lifetime of those 
now living abroad. 

®lS^ovement of emigrants from Japan is of quite recent date. Until 
about the last third of the nineteenth century it was a capital offense to 
leave the country^ Once the restrictions were relaxed and the Japanese 
began to learn of economic opportunities elsewhere, they started to 
emigrate. The largest streams went to Hawaii and the United States, 
until they were excluded. As late as 1909 there were nearly twice as 
many Japanese in this country as in all Asia outside Japan. But now 
there are several times as many in China, including Manchuria (Man- 
chukuo), as among us. Since 1931 the number has increased rather 
rapidly. The number of Japanese in the Philipinnes and the East 
Indies has also been increasing rapidly of late and they have begun to 
enter South America. In Brazil alone there are now somewhat more 
Japanese than in the United States. Even so, however, the Japanese 
have not yet gone abroad in any considerable numbers, although there 
can be no doubt that Japan’s military expansion, if maintained, will be 
followed byja large movement of Japanese people into the conquered 
areas. 

When we consider the fact that China, India, Japan, and other parts 
of Asia and Malaysia probably have four or five times the population 
that Europe had in 1800, that even with their lower rates of increase 
their total increase probably far surpasses that of Europe in its heyday of 
expansion (see Chap. XV), and that the facilities for migration are now 
far superior to those of that time, it is quite evident that migration from 
these countries is very small as compared with that which took place 
from Europe during a large part of the nineteenth century. The fact 
that no good agricultural area comparable in extent to that opened to 
Europeans when America, Australia, and South Africa became available 
remains available to Asiatics for settlement undoubtedly accounts, in 
part, for the relatively small amount of migration from southern and 
eastern Asia. It seems highly probable, however, that this situation 
will be much changed after World War II is over. It is not unlikely that 
the thinly settled areas in Africa and Malaysia will be settled rather 
rapidly by Asiatics. 


4. COUNTKT-TO-CITY MIGRATION 

The extent of the country-to-city movement is determined by the 
relative demand for agricultural and nonagricultural labor and whether 
it will be inter- or intranational depends upon the particular circumstances 
of the case. The decision of the ruralite regarding moving to the city 
is based chiefly upon the economic advantage to be obtained in making 
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such a change, and this is juslj as true when the migrant crosses a national 
boundary as when he moves to a near-by city. There is little reason to 
hold, as many do, that the city has a subtle attraction for men which 
has little or nothing to do with economic opportunity. The farmer boy 
who has to make his own way in life in a settled agricultural community 
has but little chance to become economically well-to-do. All his life 
he can count on working hard for a modest income, and in bad times he 
may consider himself fortunate if he does not get hopelessly in debt. Is 
it any wonder that, as methods of farming improve and the surplus 
which a farmer can produce above his needs increases, many of the 
younger people who see po future on the land should want to go to the 
cities, where better paying jobs are available and vjhere the prizes 
awarded the successful are far larger? Nor is it surprising that they often 
rate their opportunities in the city higher than the facts warrant. 

Since the desire to better one^s economic position lies at the root of the 
cityward movement, there is every reason to think that this movement 
will continue as long as agriculture yields any considerable paffc of its 
workers a poorer living than some kind of city work might give them. 
Whf should anyone live in greater poverty than is necessary? Obviously 
most people will not see any reason for doing so. The ease with which 
peasants in Europe and the Orient, as well as our own Appalachian 
mountaineers, are coaxed into cities to join the ranks of wage earners is 
ample proof that even the most backward of peoples understand the 
advantages of higher incomes and will readily migrate when it is reason- 
ably certain that by so doing they can better themselves. 

In any appraisal of the general nature of modern migration we should, 
then, bear in mind the enormous country-city movement. It is not only 
motivated by many of the same factors as is other migration, but it also 
has many of the same effects upon the attitudes of mind of the migrants, 
even when it is intranational, and, therefore, raises many of the same 
problems. Rural-urban migration is a very important part of the whole 
movement of people from place to place which is so characteristic of 
modern life. Its amount has never been measured very accurately, but 
it is not improbable that it is much greater than all international migra- 
tion. Furthermore, as international migration is more and more hedged 
about by various types of restrictions, internal rural-urban migration 
tends to increase. 

S. pociAii ANuEax cHOLOGieAL EFFECTa^^^o^ Migratioh 

In its simplest terms the migration of a person places him in a situa- 
tion involving adjustments greater in degree than he is accustomed to and 
often new in kind. If the environment he has left is quite similar to that 
which he enters, his adjustments are few and relatively easy, hence he is 
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not likely to^suffer any very serious disintegi^tion of character; nor is he 
likely to cause much disturbance in the life of the group and the com- 
munity into which he enters. If, on the other hand, the adjustments 
are many and difficult, because of wide differences in cultural patterns 
between migrant and native, it is practically certain that the migrants 
and their families will show a large measure of instability in conduct, 
often resulting in considerable lawlessness and crime. The social con- 
trols which the native population finds fairly adequate to direct conduct 
are not effective for migrants accustomed to quite different controls. 
Furthermore, where the migrant finds adjustment difficult the receiving 
community finds the assimilation of the migrant just as difficult, and 
much mutual an+agonism arises. It is this conflict of cultural patterns 
that is of most importance from the social standpoint in considering the 
consequences of migration, although the economic conflict of migrant and 
native is also of great importance and will be considered briefly in the 
follomng section. The hereditary differences between migrant and 
native afe of minor significance unless the migrants are of a distinctly 
different race which is easily distinguishable by its physical characteristics. 

The nature of the personal and community problems of adjustment 
faced by migrants can be seen in the analysis of what would be an extreme 
case. The Polish peasant coming to the Gary steel mills can have no 
well-established standards to guide him in his conduct toward his fellow 
workers, his family, the government, the bosses; in his use of leisure; or 
in any other of a thousand decisions which he must make from day to day. 
Obviously the traditions of his homeland do not provide him .with criteria 
of conduct for any large portion of his life in Gary; likewise his experience 
of personal relations in a rural Polish village gives him no clue to the 
probable conduct of his fellows toward himself in Gary, nor do they show 
him how he should conduct himself in his vastly more complex relations 
with them. In addition, if he has his family with him, he finds that he 
can no longer have any part in the training of his children for their work 
in life as he did in the Polish village, where they spent a good part of 
their time in the fields with him, hence that they rapidly lose interest 
in their home and parents. He cannot guide them because he does not 
know what is going on in their minds, and the school which claims them 
for a good part of their waking time only widens the rift between parents 
and children. Such a man is in a pitiable position, and there is little he 
can do to help himself economically or in his family relations. His rela- 
tions with his wife also are greatly disturbed by the new kind of life. 
They can no longer work together in the field, hence they no longer have 
a common economic interest — ^the man's friends may be his work com- 
panions while his wife's may be her immediate neighbors. In a hundred 
ways the traditional family relations are altered with disturbing and some- 
times with disintegrating effects. 
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But sad as is the position of the immigrant and his wife^ his children 
are often worse off. They lack the discipline of a traditionaLupbringing, 
and they have no one personally interested in them capable of acting as 
guide in introducing them to the complexities of a world where status has 
given place to change — where all is in a state of rapid flux and transition. 
This is the soil out of which anarchy grows, and it is not in the least 
surprising that among the children of immigrant parentage many go 
completely astray. Their home retains many of the features of a peasant 
home in central or eastern Europe, since the mother knows nothing but 
Old World traditions and habits, of which the children soon become 
ashamed. The mother becomes completely bewildered. She can find no 
sanctions which the children respect, and the father, betng away most of 
the daytime, finds that he cannot exercise much influence even by physical 
punishment. Indeed physical punishment is quite likely to drive the 
children away from home altogether at an early age, thus breaking their 
last ties with home. Then, too, the children are generally ur^ed to go 
to work as soon as possible. When they have jobs they become inde- 
pendent economically and one of the strongest home ties, if not the 
strongest, is broken. Moreover, the difficulties experienced in finding a 
place in community life by both migrants and their children are fully as 
great as those of maintaining the home as an important source of training 
for life. The inevitable consequences of such violent uprooting by migra- 
tion is a high degree of undisciplined individualism. Unfortunately the 
rather gloomy picture drawn here i^i^y too often reproduced in actual 
life. ^ 

The undisciplined individualism so frequently produced by the con- 
flict of cultures resulting from migration has had a profound effect upon 
our country as a whole. Not only has it been settled by immigrants 
from abroad within a comparatively short period, but its internal devel- 
opment has been accompanied by a very great and rapid movement of 
natives from East to West, from farm to city, and recently from South to 
North. The consequence is that a large proportion of all our people 
have experienced a sufficient amount of change in their modes of living at 
one time or another for it to ]^ve an unsettling effect upon their habits of 
life, issuing in conduct whph is likewise uncertain and unstable. In 
order to have one^s conduct orderly and integrated it must be based on a 
mental development which is orderly and forms a coherent and consistent 
whole. Migration, particularly where the changes in conditions of life 
are great, makes such an orderly mental development very difficult and 
at times renders it wholly impossible. Hence we have a very great num- 
ber of people whose conduct is a series of actions expressing momentary 
or short-lived attitudes rather than a well-ordered and integrated mental 
development. Their lives are very truly lived without law, that is, 
without the guidance of settled habits and attitudes of mind. Their 
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personalities are disorganized because they I^ck the unifying beliefs which 
very natumlly grow up in men when they live under more settled con- 
ditions and tradition has a chance to do its work. 

6. Migration and the Growth of Population 

About 60 years ago General Walker set forth the theory that immigra- 
tion into a country did not constitute a net addition to its population but 
rather was a substitution of the immigrant and his children for the chil- 
dren of people already there (7; 9, pp. 100-102; 11; 12; 13). He pointed 
out that the birth rate was apparently declining most rapidly in those 
parts of our country where immigrants were most numerous and held 
that there was "a causal connection between these two conditions. ‘ He 
believed that the unwillingness of the natives to have their children com- 
pete with foreigners was the reason for this decline. ^If this was the case, 
then allowing immigrants to enter at will merely meant that we were 
condemning a like number of children of native parents to remain unborn. 
Since there has always been more or less feeling against the newer immi- 
grants, this view was very naturally seized upon by those opposed to 
immigration as a very effective weapon in their campaign to reduce immi- 
gration. W§ a,re concerned here only with the truth involved in General 
Walker’s position. 

It is quite impossible, of course, to prove the truth of such a proposi- 
tion. It is true that native birth rates, if we use ratios of children to 
women as indicative of these rates in the days before birth registration 
became adequate, have long been lower in the northeastern states, 
where immigrants were most numerous, than in most other parts of the 
country. It is also t rue that when the rough, heavy labor in cons tructio n 
work and factoSes passed into^SehaMsIof^^ many natw§s 

dSTooF^nt their childh^CTHboentSFlESeTas^^ follow 

that imiingmBonirtErsoIe^^ one, in producing a 

lower birth rate among the natives. In the discussion of the decline of 
the birth rate it has been maintained that urbanization and industrializa- 
tion are the factors most uniformly associated with a decline in the birth 
rate and in the rate of natural increase. If this position is correct, then 
the question to which we are really interested in finding an answer is 
whether immigration has had any effect upon the rate of our industrializa- 
tion and urbanization. But it must not be forgotten that this is quite a 
different question from the one as to whether the direct competition of 
immigrants and natives causes the latter to reduce their birth rates. 

Even the question of the effect of immigrants upon industrialization 
and urbanization cannot be answered definitively, but it is not unlikely 
that the presence of large numbers of poorly paid immigrants did some- 
what hasten this movement. Even while there was still a frontier and 
while many immigrants were still going directly to the land, our eastern 
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cities were retaining large nitobers of them and employing tfiem in con- 
struction work and in factories. The fact that the cities hadrthis abun- 
dant supply of cheap labor probabl^TEaSEeBST^r industrial development 
by making investment in industry and trade more profitable than it would 
have been if only higher priced native labor had been available. But it 
should be remembered that the immigrants would not have come if they 
had not been reasonably sjure they could find jobs. So that at the same 
time that the presence jof the immigrants was favorable to a rapid expan- 
sion of industry the forward movement of incta’^try undoubtedly called 
folnmo'fe^abtrr-tham cMTd supplied at that time from native 

sotnx‘eB 7 iimce “the ’causa?rF industrialization and immigration 

cannot Hbe stated with any great degree of accuracy. '’But it is quite 
probable that in an indirect way the coming of our immigrants has had 
some influence in h^tening the decline of our native birth rate through 
increasing the urge of the natives to get into better paid white-collar 
jobs, while the immigrants took over the worst paid jobs andjbecame 
‘Torgotten men.’^ 

Thus it is quite possible that immigrants and their children did not 
constitute a net gain in numbers over what we would have had if the 
process of industrialization had been slower. But it cannqt be proved 
that we should have had just as many people in this country today as we 
now have if there had been no immigration since the adoption of the 
Constitution. We were certain to develop cities and the industry of 
cities, in this country, and the birth rate was bound to fall as has hap- 
pened; so that it is quite erroneous to attribute all or even the greater part 
of this decline in native birth rates to the immigrants. 

It is the author’s judgment that, although the influx of great numbers 
of immigrants may have hastened the decline of the native birth rate, it 
has also added materially to our growth, that our population is larger now 
than it would have been had there been no immigration since 1800. 
There is, as was said above, no way to prove such a belief (VIII, 9, 
pp. 304-311). 

The effects of emigration upon population growth in the homeland 
have also attracted much attention and have formed the basis for much 
heated discussion as to whether the country of emigration gained any 
relief from population pressure by sending out emigrants. The argu- 
ment of those who hold that emigration does not really relieve population 
pressure is based on the undoubted fact that, in the past, certain countries 
have had a rate of increase which does not seem to be much affected by 
the variations in the outflow of emigrants. The situation in Italy has 
frequently been cited in this connection. In the following table the 
average annual rate of increase in Italy since 1862 and the average annual 
number of permanent emigrants from Italy are given, so far as these data 
are available. 
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Table 109. — ^\veragb Anneal Number op Permanent Emigrants from Italy and 


, Average Annual Rates of Increase, 1862 to 1932^ 


Year 

Average annual num- 
ber of permanent 
emigrants 

Average annual rate 
of increase per 1,000 
inhabitants 

1931-1934 

26,0412 

8.5 

1926-1930 

79,897^’ 

' 8.63 

1921-1925 

159,9832 

i % 

1911-1920 

210,000-220,000^ 

4.63 

1901-1910 

270,000-280,000^ 

6.5 

1882-1900 

123,000-125,000 

. 7.4 

1872.-1881 

33,000- 35,000^*5 

6.2 

1862-1872 

15,000- 20,000^ 

1 

7.1 


’ 14, Vol. 1; Italy, Institute centrale de statistica, “Statistica delle mi^razione da e per I’estero anni 

1926 e 1927,” Failli, Rome, 1933, Ser. 2, Vol. 1; : "Annuario statistic© italiano,” 1935, Instituto 

poligrafioo dello stato, Rome, 1935, p. 42. 

2 The^ta for 1921 to 1925, 1926 to 1930, and 1931 to 1934 are not strictly comparable with those 
for the preceding years because they are for net emigration only. 

3 The average for the decades 1921 to 1931 and 1911 to 1921. 

< Partly estimated. 

B Eight years. 


'’/able 110. — Average Annual Net Immigration and Average Annual Rates of 
Increase, Germany, 1861 to 1933^ 


Year 

Average 
annual net 
immigration 

Average annual 
rate of increase 
per 1,000 

19332 

- 29,300 

5.6 

19252 

22,800 

5.5 

1910 

- 32,000 

14.0 

1905 

10,500 

15.2 

1900 

. 18,800 

15.6 

1895 

- 89,800 

11.6 

1890 

- 65,800 

11.0 

1885 

-196,000 

1 7.2 

1880 

- 76,200 

11.8 

1875 

- 79,900 

10.2 

1871 

-103,700 

7.7 


3 Germany, Statistisches Reichsamt, “ Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das deutsehe Reich,” 1931 and 
1934, Reimar Hobbing, Berlin, 1931, 1934, p. 6; Germany, Kaiserhehen Statistischen Umt, “ Statistisches 
Handbuch ftir das deutsehe Reich,” Carl Heymanns Verlag, Berlin, 1907, Vol. 1, pp. 6-7; Germany, 
Statistisches Reichsamt, “Statistik des deutschen Reichs,” Verlag fiir Sozialpolitik, Wirtschaft und 
Statistik, G.M.B.H., Berlin, Band 451, Heft 1, 1936. 

2 Without Saar Territory. 


These data, though not showing the number of permanent emigrants 
as accurately as could be desired, do show that emigration had no very 
marked effect on the rate of population increase in Italy until the decade 
of World War 1. Thus the highest annual rate of increase recorded is 
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i’or the period 1882 to 1900, cand this was also a period when permanent 
emigration was increasing very rapidly. It averaged at least three times 
as much during this period as in the preceding decade, and at the same 
time the rate of increase was approximately 20 per cent greater. On the 
other hand, there was an appreciable decline in rate of increase in the 
following decade while the amount of emigration more than doubled. 
This suggests that a large emigration, as in the first decade of this cen- 
tury, may have had sgme influenceTn slowing up the rate of population 
increase. The decade 1910 to 1920 cannot be considered in this connec- 
tion because there were too many disturbing factors present. Since 1920, 
however, and particularly since 1924, the number of emigrants leaving 
Italy has fallen rapidly and the increase of population hasr become greater. 
Thus the slackening of the flow of emigrants seems to have resulted, 
temporarily at leas^ in an increase in population growth — ^temporarily, 
because the birth rate declined from 29.2 in 1921 to 23.8 in 1932 
(XIII, 22, Vol. 9, No. 36 [May, 1940], p. 401) and to 23.5 in 1939 (8, 
p, 37). Thus the number of births was 77,931 fewer in 1939"^than in 
1921.^ The data for Germany (Table 110) show even more than those 
for Italy that in periods of large emigration — 1861 to 1871 and 1880 to 
1885 — the rate of population increase was lower than in periods of smaller 
emigration or of net immigration — 1871 to 1880 and 1895 to 1905. 

Although it seems to the writer that the relation between the rates of 
population growth and net emigration or immigration for Italy and Ger- 
many do give some reason to think that emigration has been helpful in 
relieving population pressure, or, at least, in preventing it from increasing 
at a faster pace, it must be recognized that the data given are far from 
conclusive. One cannot be certain that the number of emigrants was the 
only, or even an important, factor affecting population growth in a given 
period. The effects of emigration are so closely bound up with other 
social and economic conditions affecting population growth that they 
probably can never be isolated wdth any assurance. Thus we should need 
to know whether increasing industrialization and trade were making it 
possible for a nation to support a larger population at a higher level of liv- 
ing; whether the eflS.ciency of agriculture was increasing; what progress the 
public health movement was making; whether the natural resources and 
capital formation were such as to ensure a long and steady industrial 
development; whether the agricultural area could be extended, and how 
much and how easily; whether technical skill and managerial ability 
were available in such quantities that resources could be efficiently used; 
whether the knowledge of birth control was available to the people 
generally, and how rapidly it was spreading; and a number of additional 
facts indicating the probable effects of the social and economic conditions 


^ Figures for 1921 are for the old territory; other figures are for the new. 
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which may Ibe assumed to affect birth and d^th rates and hence to deter- 
mine the r^te of increase. 

If one were to attempt to summarize the effects of emigration on popu- 
lation growth one might express it as follows. ^ there is a high birth 
rate and a high death rate in a country and a considerable pressure of pop- 
ulation upon the means of livelihood, then emigration probably does not 
appreciably lessen the rate of population increase unless emigration is at a 
very high rate. This has, perhaps, occasionally happened in certain parts 
of Europe during the nineteenth century. But emigration not infre- 
quently does serve to relieve the pressure in certain localties and families 
and thus reduces their local death rates. But this in turn probably 
leads to a somewhat more rapid rate of natural increase in these areas, 
so that the growth of population in the country as a whole is not greatly 
affected, unless, as said above, the amount of emigration is very large. 
It is quite probable, then, that, as a rule, countries of emigration have 
not derived much relief from this outward movement. 

It n(fW appears probable, however, that conception control is so com- 
monly known and practiced in most of the countries of western Europe 
that their growth of population may be rather nicely adjusted to '’the 
economic conditions by controlled variations in the birth rate with little 
or no assistance from the death rate. Under such conditions it would 
seem quite reasonable to suppose that any considerable emigration 
might result in a net loss in numbers and in this way would furnish relief 
of a very substantial sort. The best example of a country where emigra- 
tion would seem likely to furnish such relief is Great Britain, where there 
has been a large amount of unemployment most of the time since World 
War I. At the same time the birth rate has fallen rapidly. If imme- 
diately following the economic depression there had been a large and 
steady emigration as well as this decline in the birth rate, a consummation 
which is altogether possible under the conditions now prevailing, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the economic situation of those remaining 
in Great Britain would have been improved and the country's burden of 
unemployment would have been lessened. As a larger and larger part 
of the people come to know about and to practice contraception, emigra- 
tion should afford relief to overcrowded lands, provided, of course, that 
there are lands to which surplus numbers can go and provided further 
that the movement can be organized on a fairly large scale. 

As regards the colonizing of new lands by peoples of more advanced 
culture, there can surely be no doubt in anyone’s mind that their total 
numbers are increased by such emigration. By very definition a more 
advanced culture, as comj^fed with a primitive one, means, for one 
thing, a culture in which t^Rroductiveness of human labor is greater. 
No one supposes, for exam^Bthat the population of the United States, 
Canada, Australia, and m^Pof the countries of South America is not 
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much greater now than itp would have been had the European never 
entered these lands* So that, whatever may be the numerical effect of 
immigration after a country is fairly well settled by people of the same 
general cultural level as the immigrants, the net effect of European 
colonization has certainly been to increase very greatly the number of 
Europeans in the world and probably the total number of people in the 
world. Besides, there (?an be little doubt that most immigrants in the 
last two or three hundred years who have settled in new lands have 
left more descendants than they would have left if they had remained at 
home. On the whole, the surroundings of these immigrants have been 
favorable to a high birth rate and a moderately low death rate, resulting 
naturally in a very rapid rate of growth, so that we fend periods in the 
life of these European settlements when they have more than doubled 
their numbers in % generation. i 

?• Are Emigration and Immigration Desirable? 

In addition to the social and demographic aspects of migration and 
their effects on the countries of origin and destination, there are some 
rather obvious economic effects of international migration which may be 
mentioned here, since they probably have had a more decisive bearing 
on the control of such movements than the social and demographic 
factors. 

a. From the economic standpoint there can be little doubt that, in the 
long run, the emigrant is better off as an immigrant than as a native 
in the homeland. As was said, he ordinarily starts out to improve his 
economic condition, and he succeeds in doing so in the great majority 
of cases even though he may remain poor according to the standards of 
his adopted land. From the standpoint of personality development 
the balance in favor of the immigrant is less certain. There are no doubt 
a great many immigrants who feel that they have cast off the shackles 
of tradition and that they have been released into a larger and more 
benign world. These experience an enlargement of spirit which they 
could never have had at home, and this growth of the spirit can be con- 
sidered among the finest fruits of the emancipation arising from migration. 
They are entries on the credit side of our immigration ledger. Unfor- 
tunately there is a debit side which is represented by the broken-spirited 
and those whose lives have become anarchical as this term has been 
defined above. It is quite impossible to strike a balance in this account. 
The elements in the case are too imponderable. But the fact is that the 
consequences of migration to the personality development of the immi- 
grant are so frequently obscured by thBfeconomic advantages which 
are direct and obvious that the immigraBs own judgment is of little 
value in deciding whether he is spirituaBwicher for migration. Even 
his conduct in the matter of inducing hiBnends to come is conclusive 
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only on tfie economic side, for the dolla>rs-and-cents argument is no 
doubt the^most generally plausible one and the one which is most fre- 
quently decisive. The writer thinks there can be little doubt that from 
the economic standpoint the individual usually benefits from migration 
and that this is and will remain the overwhelmingly predominant motive 
inducing men to leave their homes and search out new habitations. 

6. From the standpoint of the sending cquntry it is difficult to say 
whether emigration is of economic benefit or not. ^ It is argued both ways 
and with considerable plausibility. In the first place we must remember 
that a fairly large proportion of emigrants consists of young adults who 
have been raised to maturity at the cost of^ the emigrating country. 
Their labor pt>wer and their purchasing ability are lost when they 
migrate. This is obvious and needs no more than statement to be 
generally accepted. To offset the economic harm suffered by the migra- 
tion of vigorous young adults we should notice that, if emigration does 
reduce j)opulation growth, it removes some of the danger of unemploy- 
ment, or of underemployment, and strengthens rather than weakens 
the economic life of the country, for it increases the average productive- 
ness of workers left behind. But as we have seen it is by no means 
sure that aiiy such effect will ensue. 

As regards ability, emigrants are probably a little above ^the average 
of the groups from which they go, in energy, in intelligence, and in 
adaptability. Their going may be a drain on the home community, 
which will weaken it in the course of time. Too much emphasis should 
not be placed on this point, however, since economic motives are generally 
predominant and the selective effects both of economic factors and of 
personal factors are by no means simple and direct. 

There is still one other aspect of emigration which the government 
of the country of origin has at times considered its most important aspect, 
namely, the political and military aspect. Emigration has frequently 
been forbidden by countries wanting to keep all their men of military 
age. In recent years the Soviet Union, Italy, and Germany have made 
emigration practically impossible except for certain small groups. When 
military and nationalistic considerations outweigh all others emigration 
is regarded as a national calamity. 

c. The converse of practically all these advantages and disadvantages 
of emigration to the homeland applies to the -land of immigration. It 
gets ablebodied adult workers whose rearing has cost it nothing; it may, 
but seldom does, select to get a better immigrant than the average of 
the class from which he comes; it gets more potential soldiers than it 
would otherwise have; i|j||»ay get skilled workers in lines of industry 
where it has few of theseaBp it may not improve its industrial processes 
so rapidly as it otherwis^Huld because of the abundance of cheap labor, 
although this certainly h^|^ot been true to any great extent of industry 
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in the United States. But i^must pay a price for these things, and one 
part of this price is a large amount of spiritual anarchy, as we have 
already said. It may also pay a price in low standards of living and low 
wages in large segments of the population, with a resulting distribution 
of wealth which is anomalous, to say the least (in 1928 there were 24 
men in the United States with taxable incomes in excess of $5,000,000 
each, their total incomes being somewhat in excess of $240,000,000). 

A country of immigration also has a problem that is very difficult 
and perplexing in creaUng an organic unity of the numerous elements 
which compose it. Whether or not in the long run it profits from these 
diverse elements is a inatter of much dispute. There are vigorous 
advocates of the view that diversity of population is essential to the 
development of a rich and diversified civilization; but there are also 
just as vigorous advocates of the view that only a highly homogeneous 
group can be expected to produce a civilization of a high order. There 
does not appear to be any very satisfactory evidence for either view; 
but one is probably safe in saying that the highest achievements iif decent 
and humane living cannot be expected from a people living in such a state 
of co!astant flux as we live in today. A fine type of human development 
necessarily presupposes an integration of personality and an assurance 
regarding human and aesthetic values which cannot be developed by 
a people living on the run. Insofar as immigration contributes to the 
hectic life that we live today, it undoubtedly makes the achievement of 
many of the higher human values more difficult. 

8. Race Contacts 

Thus far no mention has been made of the effects of international 
migration on race contacts. That different races would be brought into 
contact by migration was inevitable and that visible differences in race 
would intensify the conflicts arising from cultural differences was also 
to be expected. That race problems have been multiplied and intensified 
by the migration of Europeans to other parts of the world needs no 
proving. It is so obvious that he who runs may see. There is much 
reason to suppose that these race conflicts will become even more bitter 
in the future. Although this does not mean that any general uprising 
of the colored races against the white race is imminent, it is folly to ignore 
the fact that the expansion of Europe has created many and difficult 
race conflicts and that the economic exploitation which has accompanied 
this racial expansion has embittered and is embittering these racial 
contacts. Race conflict is to a large exten:^he heritage of migration 
and must be charged to the debit account |£Kattempting to assess the 
benefits derived from migration. No att^^ will be made here to 
discuss race contacts, not because they are n^Worthy of much attention, 
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but rather bbcause of the incompetence of t^e author and because of the* 
limitations pf space. 

9. The Future of International Migration 

As has been intimated at several points in the preceding discussion, 
the relatively free movement of individuals from country to country 
appears to have come to an end. Ever since the end of World War I 
there has been a growing tendency to control international migration. 
This was manifested first in restrictions placed on numbers, and some- 
times on sources, by receiving nations and also by the new limitations 
on the rights of immigrants in their adopted country. Our own quota 
laws, which firsb^eame into effect in 1922, both limited the numbers and 
allocated these to different countries in accordance with the proportion 
of our population already composed of the different national stocks. 
In most European countries restrictions of the rights of immigrants 
were also increased or existing restrictions, such as limitation of sojourn 
without Naturalization, were enforced more rigidly, while even in South 
America more control over immigration, both as to numbers and as to 
country of origin, gradually came into effect. ^ 

Even before the receiving countries became more strict in the regula- 
tion of immigration, Russia had practically forbidden it< and there has 
been only the merest trickle of people out of Russia since the establish- 
ment of the Bolshevik regime. Totalitarian Italy also soon decided that 
it was harmful to have a large outflow of young adults and had practically 
stopped emigration several years before the onset of the depression in 
1929. 

What international migration had not been stopped before the depres- 
sion was soon stopped after unemployment began to pile up in the receiv- 
ing countries. With the access to power of the Nazis in Germany, 
emigration was permitted only to those small groups which the Nazis 
were anxious to get rid of, chiefly the Jews, but owing to inability to 
secure funds not many of them were able to leave. 

It is hazardous to predict what future international migration wiU be, 
but some signs are beginning to appear which may indicate the future 
pattern. In the first place it seems likely that all countries are going to 
exercise rigid control over immigration in the interests of their native 
population. This control will include both the regulation of numbers and 
the selection of the kind of people to be admitted. Cultural and racial 
likeness will probably be the chief criteria determining who will be admit- 
ted, if it is decided to admit any. In totalitarian lands, where the 
individual possesses no rights which the government is bound to respect, 
migration of what have heretofore been considered national groups will 
probably follow the pattern now being developed by Germany and Italy. 
People now living in areas which the Nazi leaders consider essential to 
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the establishment of a large^solid mass of Germans in central Europe are 
being evacuated wholesale and are being replaced by Ge/mans from 
Germanic islands scattered throughout central Europe. This process is 
now under way in Poland. It is also beginning in Alsace-Lorraine and 
there is every reason to believe that a victorious Germany will clear out 
the Czechs, the Slovaks, great masses of Ukrainians, and other non- 
German-speaking people^ who now live in this coveted area. In the place 
of the people removed from these areas, German-speaking people will be 
moved in from areas where they constitute minority groups (islands) 
within a larger non-German population. Already large numbers of 
German-speaking people from the Baltic states are being settled in what 
was the western part of Poland, the Germans from the -Italian Tyrol are 
also being brought into the new Germany and there are reports to the 
effect that German-speaking people from Yugoslavia and Rumania are 
being moved toward the German center. 

Italy is following in the footsteps of Germany. It is hastening the 
evacuation of the Germans south of the Brenner Pass and filnng their 
places with Italians; it has sent and is sending considerable numbers of 
Italians to Albania; and after the conquest of Ethiopia it drove out many 
Ethiopians from regions considered suitable for Italian colonization and 
began to settle its own nationals there. 

Thus a pattern of future international migration begins to take shape, 
a pattern which will probably continue in its present direction in the event 
of a Nazi victory. The countries not directly under Nazi domination 
will take such measures as they can to defend their interests, but where not 
strong enough to enforce their decisions will bow to the demands of the 
Nazis. In the Far East, if Japan is dominant, large numbers of Japanese 
will be colonized in the East Indies, and possibly in parts of central and 
southern China and in Indo-China, but not to any great extent in 
Manchukuo and Siberia. The chances are that there will not be the same 
large-scale forced removals of other peoples in the Far East that the Nazis 
are contemplating in Europe because there is still much thinly settled 
territory in this region. But such removals will be resorted to when of 
advantage to Japan. 

In the case of United Nations' victory there is nothing on which to 
base a judgment of probable international migration. It would appear 
that no country, left to itself, will now accept many immigrants. Up to 
the present the statesmen of the United Nations have not expressed 
themselves on the matter of regrouping minorities in Europe, but it is 
unlikely that compulsory migration will be so great under the control of 
the United Nations as it will be under Nazi control. In the Far East it 
is possible that the desire of the United Nations to hold Japan in check 
together with the pressure of their obligations to China and India would 
lead them to encourage people ’from these count lies to migrate into 
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Malaysia on a large scale. But, of course]^ the whole question of the 
settlement of Chinese and Indians in Malaysia and possibly in parts of 
Africa may pass out of the control of the United Nations even with 
victory. 

In the past most of the attention given to matters of migration in this 
couDtry has been confined to international migration. This is not 
surprising in view of the huge size of this movement and its importance. 
In the future, however important immigration may be, students of society 
are going to devote more and more attention to matters of internal 
migration. This will be discussed briefly in the following chapter. 
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Questions 

1. Discuss the factors influencing the migrations of peoples. Give concrete 
examples of factors at work in the case of people whom you know. 

2. Describe the characteristics of modem migrations. How do they differ from 
earlier migrations? 

5 . Discuss the extent of modem migratory movements. 
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4. What are the economic Causes of migration? Give illustrations from your 
reading of modern history and from your personal acquaintance with pepple who have 
migrated. 

5. How is World War II affecting migration now? How is it likely to affect 
future migration: (a) in event of a United Nations victory? (b) in event of an Axis 
victory? 

6. What are the chief social and psychological effects of migration? Give 
examples from your persoijal knowledge. Can you explain the reasons for the 
psychological effects that you have observed? 

7. What relation does migration have to our changing morality”? Make 
your answer specific and definite by drawing upon your own experience, 

8. What has been the effect of immigration upon the population growth of the 

United States? Discuss General Walker^s theory and justify your agreement or 
disagreement with it. ^ 

9. Does emigration relieve population pressure? Explain the conditions under 
which your answer is valid. 

10. Why was the rS-te of population growth so much more rapid in the early days 
of settlement m the United States than it has been since the middle of the nineteenth 
century? 

11. Discuss briefly the benefits of migration to the individual and the sending 
and receiving countries. What is your attitude toward the present restrictive policy 
of the United States? Give your reasons, and analyze them so that you are certain 
that they are the real reasons and not merely an effort to justify preexisting prejudices. 

12. Why is the question of race contacts growing more insistent?^ Can you illus-' 
trate from your personal knowledge or experience? 



CHAPTER XXIV 


MIGRATION {Continued) 

B. INTERNAL^ 

The causes of internal migration — people moving within national 
boundaries — are not essentially different from those of international 
migration, but it is probable that noneconomic motiv es play a somewhat 
less^ significant tole . This would be expected since there is commonly 
less difference between the several regions within a nation than between 
nations in religious tolerance, in political rights, and in social status, 
while differences in economic status and opportunity within a nation 
may be Just as great and probably are better known than those between 
nations/ During the productive years of life most people who make 
significant moves within a country do so in order to secure a better 
living. They move toward better economic opportunity. Ambng 
older people who are retired this motive naturally exercises less influence 
than among younger people but even with them the cost of living is an 
important factor in deciding where to go. 

The volume of internal migration has never been recorded with any 
degree of accuracy in most countries. Sweden is apparently the only 
country in which a fairly careful account has been kept of the movement 
of people from community to community during recent decades. The 
Swedish data will be discussed in Section 4. But as interest in the subject 
has grown, an increasing number of studies have been made of the 
amount and the direction of internal movements and of the personal 
characteristics of the migrants. 

1. The Source of Internal Migrants 

V- It has been known in a general way that all during the period of 
modern industrial development the prevailing movement has been from 
a griculture to nonagricultural industrie s — ^from farm and agricultural 
village to industrial village or town and city. This was the natural 
result of a series of agricultural revolutions closely associated with, and 
no less fundamental than, the series of industrial revolutions of the last 
two centuries. 

In addition to the general change in our economy calling for more 
nonagricultural workers, the agricultural population has for some decade s 
had a higher birth rate than the urban popul ation and, 
had^aw 0 Ljd£ath,j^^^ is the usual thing for it to have a higher rate of 

i General references: 1; XXII, 2; 7; 9; 11; 14; 15; 15, 
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increase. This has meant iHhat the agricultural populatioif' has always 
had a surplus population that could not be employed to advantage in 
agriculture except at times when new lands were being settled rapidly or 
agriculture was being intensified. A considerable proportion of this 
surplus has always gone to the cities (ever since there were towns and 
cities) because cities have never, save for a short time after the adoption 
of modern sanitation, be^n able to keep alive enough of their children to 
maintain their own ^umbers, to say nothing of providing for growth. 
The second source of internal migrants has been the movement from town 

grown to large proportions with the i mprovement of communm ationand 
trahs poT^ m the increasing opportunii^^^oTthe 

worker to seek a job at a distance in a rapidly changing economic world,. 

2. The Dikection^'of Internal Migration in the United States 

In the United States the westward movement of young people leaving 
the East to take possession of new lands in the West w’-as long the domi- 
nant movement, or at least we have generally believed that this was the 
case. Such vast internal movements of people between rural areas in 
search of new homes were, of course, peculiar to new countijes which had 
great unsettled areas. They could only take place in the Americas, 
Australia, and certain other areas where the native populations were small 
and ill prepared to resist the encroachments of the Europeans in search 
of homes. But even in lands like China and India, where urban popula- 
tion has always been relatively small and where there has been little 
change in its proportion for centuries, there has always been a considerable 
amount of internal migration and its direction has in general been from 
the agricultural community (usually a small village) to the market town 
and to the city. But the volume of this country-to-city shift of popula- 
tion must everywhere have remained small in relation to the total 
population until quite recent times. 

How the search for new homes in the West plus the rapid development 
of industry affected the distribution of population in the United States 
may be illustrated by the growth of population in the East North Central 
States. In 1790 there was no enumeration of population in the territory 
now comprising these states. In 1800 there were only 51,000 people 
enumerated in this area. The following table shows what the population 
of this region would have been if it had grown solely by natural increase 
from 1800 to 1900 but at the almost incredibly rapid rate of 100 per cent 
each 20 years, and what the population actually was. In 1820 the actual 
population was almost eight times as great as it would have been by 
natural increase and until the period 1860 to 1880 the actual population 
considerably more than doubled each 20 years. This same rapid growth 
of the frontier states, in which internal migration played a very important 
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part, was cMracteristic of many western stf^tes until after 1910. It is 
true, of cou: 5 ;se, that a large number of the migrants into our newer” 
states came not from other states (internal migrants) but from abroad. 
But even so it was not unusual as late as 1900 to find western states in 
which half or more of the native whites had been born in other states, 
chiefly those lying to the east of them. Since this westward movement 
of population is largely past and since we know but little about the migra- 
tion between urban communities, our attention will be directed chiefly 
to the movement of people from agricultural to nonagricuitural communi- 
ties. This movement of population between agricultural and nonagri- 
cultural areas is not new (4). In 1790, 94.9 per ^ent of our people lived 
on farms or in villages having fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. Since then 
this proportion has declined steadily, until in 1940 only 43.5 per cent of 
our people live outside towns of 2,500 or more. 

Table 111. — ^Estimated and Actual Population by 20- year, Periods, East 
North Central States, 1800 to 1900 


Year 

Estimated 

population^ 

Actual 

population 

1800 

51,000 (actual) 

51,000 

1820 

100,000 

793,000 

1840 

200,000 

2,925,000 

1860 

400,000 

6,927,000 

1880 

800,000 

11,207,000 

1900 

1,^600,000 

15,986,000 


1 Assuming a natural increase of 100 per cent each 20 years and no migration. 

We can never know just what part internal migration has played ih 
building up our urban population, but the following table is suggestive. 
At every census period since 1790, except between 1810 and 1820, our 
urban population has grown much faster than our rural population. 
Until about 1840, with the above exception, the urban rate of growth 
was about twice the rural rate; from 1840 to 1880 it was from nearly 
two to four times as great; and since 1880 it has been from three to nine 
times as great until the period 1930 to 1940, during which there was com- 
paratively little difference. Since 1920 it has been possible to divide the 
rural population into the farm and nonfarm, and this shows that the farm 
population declined about 1,200,000 between 1920 and 1930, to 24.6 per 
cent of the total population, and remained practically stationary between 
1930 and 1940. Hence, of course, it declined proportionally, to 22.9 per 
cent of the total. 

This rapid relative growth of the urban and rural-nonfarm populations 
is all the more significant as indicating a large farm-to-city movement in 
view of the fact that, except for foreign immigrants in the cities, the rate 
of natural increase has always been much higher in rural areas than in 
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urban areas. Therefore, if had not been for migration frofa rural areas 
to the cities the rural population would consistently have^grown at a 
higher rate than the urban. 


Table 112. — Eueal and Urban Population op the United States, 1790 to 1940i 


Census 

year 

Total 

Urban 

m 

Rural 

Per cent of increase 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1940 

131,669,275 | 

74,423,702 

57,245,573 

7.2 

7.9 

6.4 

1930 

122,775,046 

68,954,823 

53,820,223 

16.1 

27.3 

4.4 

1920 

105,710,620 

•54,157,973 

51,552,647 

14.9 

29.0 

3.2 

1910 

91,972,266 

41,998,932 

49,973,334 

21.0 

39.3 

9.0 

1900 

75,994,575 

30,159,921 

45,834,654 

20.7 

36.4 

12.2 

1890 

62, 947 ,*714 

22,106,265 

40,841,449 

25.5 

56.5 1 

13.4 

1880 

50,155,783 

14,129,735 

36,026,048 

30.1 

42.7 

25.7 

1870 

38,558,371 

9,902,361 

28,656,010 

22.6 

59.3 ^ 

13.6 

1860 

31,443,321 

6,216,518 

25,226,803 

35.6 

75.4 

28.4 

1850 

• 

23,191,876 

3,543,716 

19,648,160 

35.9 

92.1 

29.1 

1840 

17,069,453 

1,845,055 

15,224,398 

32.7 

63.7 

29.7 

1830 

12,866,020, 

1,127,247 

11,738,773 

33.5 

62.6 

31.2 

1820 

9,638,453 

693,255 

8,945,198 

33.1 

31.9 

33.2 

1810 

7,239,881 

525,459 

6,714,422 

36.4 

63.0 

34.7 

1800 

5,308,483 

322,371 

4,986,112 

35.1 

59.9 

33.8 

J790 

3,929,214 

201,655 

3,727,559 





1 Urban population in tbe United States from the First Census (1790) to the Fifteenth Census (1930), 
released by the Bureau of the Census, Oct, 31, 1939. 1940 figures from U. S. Bureau of the Census 

special release. 


The relatively greater rate of growth of the urban population since 
about 1880 is undoubtedly associated with the rapid cessation, after 
about 1885, of the movement of a large number of foreign-born immigrants 
to the land. As the better land was settled, kgriculture ceased to attract 
the foreign born; it also ceased to attract the native and he, too, turned 
to the city in increasing numbers. After about 1890 even the westward 
movement became increasingly a part of the farm-to-city movement. 

Internal migration in the United States has, then, been made up 
chiefly of two great movements: (a) from the more settled regions of the 
East to the new regions of the West, which was in part a farm-to-city 
migration although primarily a land-settlement movement; and (b) 
from the rural areas to the towns and cities because of the increasing 
importance of nonagricultural industries. The former of these move- 
ments is now chiefly of historical interest. The latter type of migration, 
however, is still with us and is a matter of current concern. There is, 
finally, a third type of internal migration which has no doubt always 
been large but of which we have heretofore taken little account, namely. 
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the movemtot of iirban, or at least of nj^agricultural workers, from 
urban community to urban community, or from urban community to rural 
community and back again. This type of movement will undoubtedly 
become more important in the future. 

The slight interest taken in migratory movements within the country 
is shown by the fact that we know very little about internal migrants 
and their movements; our chief source of information in the past has been 
the state of birth and state of residence data" gathered by the census 
since 1850. However, in studying the growth of a particular urban 
group, or even the urban population as a whole, we cannot say what 
proportion of the people in it were born in that^^particular city or in any 
other city, or w}).at part moved there from other towns and cities or from 
rural areas, nor do we know anything about the length of time the internal 
migrants have lived there or about the demographic composition of these 
migrants. We are only now beginning to get some data which will 
throw light on the amount and the composition of internal migratory 
movemehits of various types. 

The 1940 census collected information regarding the place of residence 
on Apr. 1, 1935, as well as at the time of the census (Apr, 1, 1940). When 
this is tabulated it will give a considerable body of information regarding 
net internal movement between different regions and types of communi- 
ties during this five-year period, since tabulation plans call for the division 
of the country into a large number of areas (about 300) classified by type. 
Furthermore, this movement from place to place can be tabulated to 
sliow in considerable detail the characteristics — age, color^ sex, marital 
condition, occupation, education, economic status, and so forth — of 
people who moved. Just how much of this information will be tabulated 
is not yet known, but certainly we shall get a far better picture of the 
amount and the direction of internal migration than we have had hitherto 
and we shall know more about what kind of people migrate. 

3. The Selective Influence of Migration (5; 6; 12; 18) 

There has long been considerable discussion regarding the kind of 
selection, if any, that takes place when people move from one type of 
community to another of different type. Students have been especially 
concerned to find out whether the rural community and the small town 
lost their best, their poorest, or their average citizen to the city. When 
rural-urban migration first attracted attention there was a marked 
tendency to assume as a matter of course that the brighter and more 
energetic boys and girls were leaving the farms and villages and going 
to the city. It seemed quite logical to believe that it took more than an 
average amount of energy and initiative to sever one^s home ties and 
move into the unknown. 
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■ Later, as the problems ai^sing from foreign immipation f,o the cities 
multiplied and became bafiiing, there was a rather violent reaction from 
this belief in the all-round superiority of the migrant ana there was 
much talk that they were the ^'scum^' of the population, the ''dregs of 
humanity,” and so forth. This point of view was also adopted as 
regards internal migrants by some writers, although it was never applied 
to them in the extreme form in which it was applied to foreign-born 
immigrants. More recently there is an increasing disposition to believe 
that internal migrants are a pretty good sample of the people in the 
communities from which they come. They may have a little bit better 
education than the average, and they may be a little more daring than 
the stay-at-homes, and they may be a little more adaptable in some 
respects than the people they leave behind, but there is no convincing 
evidence that they are, on the whole, either inferior or superior to the 
people among whom they have been reared. If there are differences 
between migrants and stay-at-homes they are not adequately defined 
by the terms superior and inferior; they consist rather in qualities which 
assign unequal values to different types of environment, in qualities 
which can only be called inferior or superior in that they enable individuals 
to adjust themselves more or less readily to a particular type of environ- 
ment. At the present stage, in any event, we know altogether too little 
about the selective influence of migration to make any broad general 
statements regarding the relative quality of roigrants and stay-at-homes. 

4. -Some Data on Coxtntky-to-city Migkation 

The XJ. S. Department of Agriculture has long been interested in the 
movement to and from farms and has gathered some data which are useful 
and interesting even though they are not so accurate as could be desired. 
These data show that in the decade 1920 to 1929 the net movement from 
farm to nonfarm areas was in excess of 6,000,000. The total movement 
to and from farms was more than five times as great — ^in excess of 
32,500,000. This does not mean that over 32,500,000 different indi- 
viduals participated in this rural-urban movement, but it does mean 
that in all probability from one-fifth to one-sixth of the total 1920 popula- 
tion of the nation (18,000,000 to 20,000,000) took part in this vast migra- 
tion. In the following decade, 1930 to 1939, the net movement from 
farms was only about one-third as large — about 2,180,000 — ^but the gross 
movement to and from farms was over 23,400,000. Thus instead of only 
about five moves being made for each person lost to the farms there 
were about ten. 

These data confirm what had been generally believed by those familiar 
with farm-to-city movements, namely, that, of the total number of 
people migrating within any given period, only a small proportion of them 
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remained long in the place to which tMy first migrated. Internal 
migrants ane highly mobile. They move frequently from place to place, 
as might be expected considering the ease of movement and the temporary 
character of many types of jobs, but even so, most people studying this 
problem have been surprised at the small net gains and losses of most 
communities in proportion to the number of in- and out-migrants. 


Table 113. — Movement to and from Farms, 1920 to 1939^ 


Year 

Persons arriving 
at farms from 
cities, towns, 
and villages 

i 

Persons leaving : 
farms for cities, 
towns, and 
villages ; 

Net move: 

Citigs, towns, 
and villages to 
farms 

ment from 

Farms to cities, 
towns, and 
vdiages 

1939 

805,000 

1,063,000 


258,000 

1938 

823,000 

1,025,000 


202,000 

1937 

872,000 

1,160,000 


288,000 

1936 

719,000 

1,166,000 


447,000 

1935 

825,000 

1,211,000 


386,000 

1934 

! 700,000 

1,051,000 


351,009 

1933 

944,000 

1 1,225,000 


281,000 

1932 

1,777,000- 

1,511,000 

266,000 


1931 

1,546,000 

1,566,000 


20,000 

1930 

1,611,000 

1,823,000 

i 

212,000 

1930-1939 

10,622,000 

12,801,000 

266,000 

2,445,000 

1929 

1,604,000 

2,081,000 



477,000 

1928 

1,698,000 

2,120,000 


422,000 

1927 

1,705,000 

2,162,000 


457,000 

1926 

1,427,000 

2,334,000 


907,000 

1925 i 

1,336,000 

2,038,000 


702,000 

1924 1 

1,581,000 

2,068,000 


487,000 

1923 1 

1,355,000 

2,162,000 


807,000 

1922 1 

1,115,000 

; 2,252,000 


1,137,000 

1921 i 

759,000 

' 1,323,000 


564,000 

1920 

560,000 

1 896,000 


336,000 

1920-1929 

13,140,000 

19,436,000 


6,296,000 


1 U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Farm Population Estimates, 
Jan. 1, 1940. Released July, 1940. 


This point has been brought out very clearly by Dr, Thomas in her 
studies of Swedish migration (VIII, 6, pp. 299-303). No matter what 
type of community is considered — agricultural, industrial, or these two 
types miked — ^the net outflow or intake is only a small proportion of the 
gross outflow or intake. Thus in the year 1895 the out-migration from 
agricultural communities amounted to 56.8 persons per 1,000 of their 
average population, but their net loss was only 10.3 per 1,000. In 
1933 the net outflow (8.0 per 1,000) was a still smaller proportion of the 
total out-movement (63.7 per 1,000). In rural industrial communities 
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which had a net inflow, an ewm smaller proportion of the total in-migrants 
remained — ^in 1895 only 6.8 per 1,000 out of an in-migration of 62.4 per 
1,000 and in 1933 only 1.1 per 1,000 out of 59.1 per 1,000. In large indus- 
trial towns, where there was always a net inflow, this was also a very 
small proportion of the total in-migration even in periods of rapid growth. 
Thus in 1895 the net inflow was 30.8 per 1,000 of their population while 
the gross inflow was 118.0 per 1,000. Only about one out of four was net 
gain. By 1933 this had fallen to 9.1 net out of 93.5 gross — one in ten. 

Gross internal migration in Sweden is greatest in proportion to net 
effect on numbers in the smaller industrial or semi-industrial communities. 
Such places probably draw large numbers of people from surrounding 
agricultural areas for seasonal work, who return to their home com- 
munities when work slackens. In general one gets the impression that 
in- and out-migratign is easier in the small communities than in the larger 
places. One can but wonder whether these smaller industrial communi- 
ties are not increasingly becoming the areas where seasonal and unusual 
manufacturing demands are met simply because they are able to get extra 
workers quickly and for a short time from surrounding agricultural 
areas. 

In Germany much the same general pattern of internal ;p.igration was 
found by Dr. Heberle (13). The net out-migrants from rural areas 
constituted only a small proportion of all out-migrants from these areas, 
and the net in-migrants were but a small proportion of all in-migrants 
in the urban areas gaining from internal migration. Furthermore, as in 
Sweden, it appears that the net out- or in-migration is becoming a smaller 
part of the gross out- and in-movements — ^in other words, the population 
appears to be getting more mobile. This would seem to be a natural 
consequence of the increasing efficiency of communication and transporta- 
tion and of the increasing unevenness of industrial operation, 

Swedish data also throw some light on the extent of the movement of 
people between different types of communities (10), They show that: 
(a) a smaller proportion of rural-boyn than of town-born find their way to 
Stockholm (4.37 and 5.90 per cent, respectively) ; (5) a slightly smaller 
proportion of rural-born are found in towns (18.19 per cent) than of town- 
born in rural communities (19.82 per cent) ; (c) a smaller proportion of 
rural-born (49.75 per cent) than of town-born (61.5 per cent) are found 
in the community in which they were born, and, hence, that (d) more 
rural-born (32.06 per cent) than town-born (18.93 per cent) move to 
similar types of communities. There are two points of special interest 
here: (6) that a larger proportion of town-born people were living in 
rural communities than of rural-born who were living in towns; and (d) 
that a smaller proportion of town-born people moved to other towns than 
of rural-born people to other rural communities. The explanation of 
this second point is probably to be found in the fact that when industry 
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and commerce are expanding people bora in towns do not need to go 
elsewhere to j^nd jobs, while when agriculture is expanding the new lands 
lie outside the existing agricultural communities and hence necessitate 
moving. 

Miss Moore's data also show that a larger proportion of town-born 
people than of rural-born people who move to Stockholm, 57.91 and 21.84, 
respectively, move there directly from community of birth, while con- 
versely a larger proportion of rural-born people tha^ town-born people, 
78.16 and 42.09 per cent, respectively, make intermediate moves between 
community of birth and Stockholm. People born in small industrial and 
mixed agricultural-industrial communities occupy an intermediate posi- 
tion in these respects. It cannot be told whether internal migration in 
the United States between different types of communities would show the 
same pattern, although some people have long believed that many rural- 
born noigrants to cities did not make this transition in a single move. 

Unfortunately we have no studies of internal migration for the United 
States so Vpical as those for Sweden and Germany referred to above, 
but it is rather probable that the general trends are much the same here 
as in those countries. It may well be, however, that the widespread use 
of the private automobile for daily transportation to and from work over 
fairly long distances will result in fewer short moves from one community 
to another for nonagricultural workers in this country than in Europe. 
It is not at all uncommon for men to drive from distances of 20 to 30 
miles each day to their work. Since the area within which they can work 
and stm live in the same community is expanding rapidly it may affect 
the amount of migration over short distances. However, there is as yet 
no evidence showing how widespread this condition is, nor whether it is 
materially affecting the volume of local migration. 

5. Factoes Affecting Oxjt-migbation 

If the volume of migration and its direction are largely determined by 
the economic differentials between communities, as has been contended 
here, and if in consequence people generally move from areas of low earn- 
ing power to areas of higher earning power, it should be possible to predict 
with fair accuracy the general direction of net internal migration in the 
United States in the near future. This assumes, of course, that unusual 
conditions like those governing defense migration are absent. Areas of 
low earning power are such for four chief reasons: (a) they have relatively 
poor natural resources — ^poor land, small mineral deposits, an unfavorable 
climate, and so forth; (5) they have so many people that the resources 
per capita may be small even though in amount per land unit they are 
quite high, in other words, there are too many people and they have too 
high a birth rate; (c) the community may lack the organization and the 
capital to make good use of its resources; (d) the changes in economie 
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processes may be so rapi#that what was only an adequate population 
under former conditions has become an excessive population under new 
conditions, for example, the very rapid mechanization of cotton farming 
in the Mississippi Delta and westward is having disastrous effects on the 
agricultural population in all the cotton states, but especially in the 
Southeast, the old cotton area. 

It should be observed that these conditions making for low earning 
power seldom come^ singly. As a rule, most or all are found in the same 
localit}^, each, in fact, being causally related to all the others. The point 
of importance here is that such areas are almost certain to be areas of 
net out-migration wheh the nation is so organized that the people living 
in them can learn of more promising conditions elsewhere and are not 
legally prevented from moving about freely. Even at the depth of the 
depression there was only one year when the net migration was toward 
poor rural communities (see Table 113) and the total was barely over 
250,000. There were, however, several years when the net Iqss to rural 
communities was quite low. 

^ Bearing in mind the conditions likely to induce out-migration there 
is little difficulty in picking the chief areas from which a large part of our 
net internal migrants are likely to come: (a) the hilly apd mountainous 
areas of the southern Appalachians, of central Kentucky and Tennessee, 
and of the Ozarks, where the birth rate is high, the land poor, and indus- 
trial development lacking; (b) the cutover areas of the northern Great 
Lakes and of the South, where formerly lumbering furnished a livelihood 
to a considerable population; (c) the cotton South, especially the Old 
South, which can no longer compete with the Delta and the new cotton 
country in Texas, where the mechanization of agriculture is proceeding 
rapidly. In both of these areas a considerable part of the workers in 
agriculture are no longer needed and as yet there is no indication that 
local industrialization will keep pace with the layoffs in agriculture; (d) 
the western wheat lands (dust bowl), where drought and the mechani- 
zation of agriculture have already combined to oust a considerable number 
of farmers and where mechanization is not yet complete; (e) the corn belt, 
where mechanization is also proceeding at a rapid pace and seems likely 
to continue to do so for some time to come; and, finally, (/) those areas 
in which there is a more or less sudden change in industrial employment 
due to the exhaustion of natural resources (coal or copper mines, and so 
forth) or to the discovery of new resources elsewhere which are cheaper to 
exploit, or where temporary conditions have made it expedient to assem- 
ble a population which cannot be supported there under normal condi- 
tions (defense industry). These latter areas generally are not large 
but the problem they face is often an emergency problem and they 
have little time in which,. and often few resources with which, to make an 
adjustment. 
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In the future, therefore, we may look for a considerable part of our 
net internal migration, the part which will exercise an effect on the distri- 
bution of p^opulation, to come from the areas just described. But we 
should not overlook the fact that a large proportion of all migrants will 
continue to pass from city to city, from farm to farm, and from village 
to village and between different combinations of these areas and leave no 
net residue in any of them. What the net movement in any of these 
directions will be will depend upon the nature a;nd strength of the expul- 
sive and attractive forces prevailing at the time. Farmers left the '^dust 
bowk^ in great numbers for two or three years because drought drove 
them away, but the mechanization of wheat farming, a somewhat less 
spectacular factor, was added to the expulsive force of drought and will 
keep them away. They went west partly, no doubt, because of our 
national tradition that opportunity lies to the west, but also because 
they were told that jobs could be found there or that farm land was still 
available in that region. This will account for the fact that in about two 
years aiSd nine months over 250,000 people (2) who were dependent upon 
their work for a living went into California by auto. 

But though the areas of greatest probable out-migration can be pre- 
dicted in a general way, it is impossible to foretell the future contributions 
of each area, us this depends upon many factors which are quite beyond 
our power to foresee. Another drought in the dust bowl might drive out 
a high proportion of the farmers still living there; a rapidly lessened 
demand for cotton might place special compulsion on the Negro popula- 
tion of the cotton belt; while a few prosperous years in the corn belt 
might enable farmers to mechanize at a faster rate and thus spare more 
young people to the city, while army demands might have the same 
effect. All such contingencies are possible, but who can say which is the 
most probable? 

It is even more impossible to say where migrants are likely to go. 
Will new industries (for example, plastics) seek new locations? Will new 
pipe lines carry crude oil to be refined on the eastern seaboard or gasoline 
which has been refined in the Southwest? Will the expansion of existing 
industries take place at present locations or in new locations? Will the 
increasing use of electric power tend to break large manufacturing units 
into smaller ones? Will the automobile affect the distribution of industry 
and commerce in different ways in different parts of the country? Will 
cheap and satisfactory telephonic communication help to break up huge 
factories into smaller units? There is no answer to these and a hundred 
other questions which should be answered if we are to predict the amount 
and the destination of migration with even a moderate degree of accuracy. 
The most probable guess would be that past trends will continue, that 
any significant variation from the present pattern will proceed slowly. 
But for any given locality even this is a most hazardous guess. Only 
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national planning on a large scale would supply the answer po where our 
migrants are likely to go. 

6. Who Are Our Migrants? 

We have long known some of the characteristics of internal migrants 
in a general way, but we have comparatively little of the detailed informa- 
tion about them which would be useful in planning mutually satisfactory 
adjustments between nolgrant and community. We have known for a 
long time that in the 'westward movement of population males predomi- 
nated rather heavily. Thus in the north central part of the country, 
which was being rapidly settled in 1820, there were 111.4 males for each 
100 females. In the settlement of the Far West the preponderance of 
males was very great in the early days — 278.9 males per 100 females in 
1850 — and it remained quite high until after 1920 — 113.0 males to 100 
females (VIII, 9, p? 183). In recent decades, however, the sex composi- 
tion of internal migrants has been changing, and, as shown in Table 114, 
the number of females leaving rural areas between 1920 and ^,930 was 
almost 600,000 greater than the number of males. Females constituted 
56 -per cent of the net rural out-migrants during this period. 


Table 114. — ^Nbt Gain ok Loss^ theoxtgh Migration to the Rural Population* 
BY Age, Residence, Color, and Sex, United States, 1920 and 1930® 


Age 

Total 

rural 

Rural- 

farm 

Rural- 

nonfarm 


White 

Colored 

Male 

Female 

Total 

--5,734,200 

-6,084,600 

+350,400 


i, 099. 900 

-634,300 

-2,574,100 

- 

3,160,100 

Under 5. 

- 413,100 

- 356,500 

- 56,600 


494,600 

+ 81,500 

— 

154,900 


258,200 

5-9 

- 709,500 

- 624,000 

- 85,500 

— 

639,600 

- 70,000 

— 

289, 700; 


419,800 

10-14 

-1,385,700 

-1,449,900 

+ 64,200 

-1 

,210,400 

-175,300 


673,500! 

— 

712,200 

15-19 

-1,158,000 

-1,341,100 

+ 183,100 

— 

989,400 

-168,600 

— 

593,0001 

— 

565,000 

20-24 

- 658,800 

- 715,400 

+ 56,600 

— 

496,500 

-162,300 


318,600 

— 

340,200 

25-29 

- 151,700 

- 238,000 

+ 86,300 

— 

156,200 

+ 4,500 

— 

43,400 


108,300 

30-34 

- 104,100 

- 132,000 

+ 27,900 


138,400 

+ 34,300 

— 

11,600 


92,500 

35-39 

- 282,400 

- 216,400 

- 66,000 


268,900 

- 13,500 

— 

117,100 

— 

165,300 

40-44 

- 21,100 

- 60,500 

+ 39,400 

+ 

24,900 

- 46,000 

+ 

61,400 

— 

82,500 

45-49 

- 312,600 

- 267,100 

- 45,500 

— 

241 , 100 

- 71,500 

— 

167,100 

— 

145,500 

60-54 

- 176,700 

- 192,900 

+ 16,200 

— 

151,600 

- 25,100 

— 

89,700 

— 

87,000 

65-59 

- 56,700 

- 126,000 

+ 69,300 

-- 

61,300 

+ 4,600 

— 

17,200 

— 

39,600 

60-64 

!- 101,100 

- 148,700 

+ 47.600 

— 

81,400 

- 19,700 


47,900 

— 

53,200 

65-69 

- 70,300 

- 102,200 

+ 31,900 

— 

57,700 

- 12,600 

— 

36,200 

— 

34,100 

70-74 

- 44,900 

- 63,300 

+ 8,400 


43,200 

- 1,700 

! w. 

27,000 

— 

17,900 

75+ 

- 87,500 

- 60,600 

- 26,900 


94,600 

+ 7,100 

— 

48,600 


38,900 


^ Minus (~) indicates a loss, 
s Includes only persons living in 1920. 

‘Livblt, C. E., and Conbad Tabubbr, “Rural Migration in the XTnited States, “ Works Progress 
Administration, Government Printing Office, Washington, 1939, p. 15. For method of computation 
see Appendix B. 


It has also been known that young adults predominated in most 
migrant groups. In the very nature of the case, young people constitute 
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a large portion of those who need to look for a new place in which to live 
and make a home, when population is increasing fast. As an example 
of the age ormigrants, one may cite the age group fifteen to twenty-four 
in 1920 in the West (Mountain and Pacific states). This group num- 
bered 1,427,000, In 1930 these people would, of course, be twenty-five 
to thirty-four years of age and a considerable number of them would 
have died. But the twenty-five to thirty-four age group in this region 
actually numbered 1,898,000. Clearly there was a migration of more 
than 500,000 persons of these ages into the West during this decade. 
In the older age groups the increase in numbers from migration was much 
smaller. The movement of young adults away from rural areas has also 
produced marked^ differences in age make-up between the farm population 
and the city population. Thus in 1930 the persons aged twenty to 
forty-four constituted but 31.0 per cent of the total rural-farm population 
while they were 45.2 per cent of the total populatioli in cities of over 
500,000. 

We have never known much about the occupational composition of 
internal migrants, but it has generally been believed that unskilled and 
semi-skilled workers predominated because farm and village boys have 
little opportunity to learn skilled trades and to acquire clerical and 
professional tihining and because the unskilled are more frequently 
forced to migrate in order to find jobs. In an Ohio county very few 
of the husbands of south-born urban women (migrants) had white-collar 
jobs, and these few were chiefly clerical workers. Furthermore, only a 
little over one-fourth of such men held skilled jobs. The remainder were 
chiefly unskilled and semiskilled workers. Of the husbands of north- 
born urban women, on the other hand, over one-third were in white-collar 
jobs, predominantly professional and proprietors, over one-third were 
skilled laborers, and only about one-fourth were unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers. Even these figures somewhat understate the differences 
in occupational status of north-born and south-born men in this county 
because about one-fifth of the south-born urban women had married 
north-born men while only a little over one-eighth of the north-born 
urban women had married south-born men (XI, 16). 

Webb found almost two-thirds of the unattached male migrants in ■ 
his study gave their usual occupation as semiskilled (23.2 per cent), 
unskilled (31.2 per cent), or domestic and allied service (10.6 per cent). 
Only 17.5 per cent were skilled while only 6.2 per cent were salespersons 
and canvassers, and so forth, and 4.9 per cent were clerical. The 
employable heads of migrant families showed a somewhat different occu- 
pational distribution, almost one-fourth giving their usual occupations 
in each of the four classes, white-collar, skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, 
as compared with 42, 13, 15, and 30 per cent, respectively, in these same 
classes in the 1930 general population of gainful workers aged sixteen to 
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sixty-four (17). In any eij^ent, comparatively few migrants are found 
in the white-collar class, while they are overrepresented in the unskilled 
and semiskilled classes. It may be said, therefore, that on the whole, 
migrants do not have as adequate an occupational preparation as the 
general employed population. 

In the United States the migrant groups about whose frequency and 
distance of movement we know most are those in rural areas. Lively 
and Taeuber report that, of the male heads of families in selected areas 
studied during 1935 to 1936, 68.8 per cent had resided in the same place 
for at least seven years; an additional 11.4 per cent had lived elsewhere 
in the same county; 5.3 per cent in adjoining counties only, in addition 
to current place of residence; 3.9 per cent in other counties in the same 
state; 3.0 per cent in adjoining states; 1.4 per cent in other states; and 
5.7 per cent elsewhere, including foreign born and families established 
since 1928. This would seem to indicate a rather low rate of mobility 
for this group during this period (8, p. 103). As might be expected the 
rate of mobility declined as the age of the head of the familylncreased. 
Only 60.7 per cent of the heads of families under thirty-five had lived 
irfthe same county for these seven years, while 93.9 per cent of those over 
sixty-five had done so. Of the male heads of families who moved into 
these areas during the survey, one-third were under thirty-Sve, and almost 
another third were thirty-five to forty-four, indicating a rather small 
movement after forty-five years of age (8, p. 104). 

About half of the children (49.6 per cent) of the open-country families 
in this sam^ group who had left home at least seven years before the 
survey were still living in the same county and 35.5 per cent in the open 
country. When these children had moved as far as the adjoining county, 
almost as many were found living in the city as in the open country, 
5.1 and 5.9 per cent, respectively, while only a little over half as many 
(3.4 per cent) went to villages. As the distance of migration increased 
the proportion living in cities increased, until over four times as many 
living, in other states were living in cities as in the open country, 6.7 and 
1.5 per cent, respectively. As would be expected, more recent migrants 
(within the seven years preceding the survey) have not wandered so 
far, but when the distance from the parental home increases, they show 
the same pattern of distribution between open country and city as the 
earlier migrants. This study also showed that different occupational 
groups have different rates of mobility. Of the nonfarm families (5,738), 
the professional group had the highest rate, just over one-half moving 
within the seven-year period; while the lowest rate was for proprietors, 
managers, and officials (25.5 per cent). There was not a great deal of 
difference between the other groups, although clerical workers (34.5 per 
cent) were somewhat less mobile than unskilled laborers (37.1 per cent). 
As would be expected, this group was considerably more mobile than 
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farm families^ a whole. Farm owners and managers are a highly stable 
group, only 13.3 per cent moving during fhe period under question. 
However, tenants and farm laborers are the most mobile of all groups, the 
percentages moving being 42.0 and 43.9, respectively. Farm laborers 
also show a tendency to make longer moves than most other classes. 

It will not be feasible to continue to catalogue the composition of 
small migrant groups. 

7. Problems of Personal AdjustmI5nt (3) 

Enough has been said about the composition and mobility of certain 
groups of rural-urban migrants to suggest the nature of the problems of 
adjustment they have to meet. Basically these problems are not differ- 
ent from those of any other migrants. They consist in the adjustment 
of the mental attitudes of the migrants to those of the new communities 
to which they move. But these facts show something of the probable 
difficulties encountered by different groups. Thus one can be reasonably 
certain that the open-country youth who stays in the open country 
in the same or adjoining county, or even in the same state and perhaps 
even if he goes to a neighboring state where a similar type of agriculture 
is carried on, does not encounter any very diflS.cult problem of adjustment. 
Nor is his problem of adjustment serious if he, or more often she, goes to a 
neighboring village. In the study just referred to, 8,052 children, sixteen 
years of age and older, had left open-country homes before 1929; of these 
44.5 per cent went to the open country within the same state, with only 
3.0 per cent going farther than adjoining counties; another 1,6.2 per cent 
lived in villages in the same state, with only 2.8 living farther away than 
in adjoining counties. On the face of these figures it would appear 
probable that about 60 per cent of these migrating youth found the adjust- 
ment involved in their migration so simple and natural as to be almost 
unaware of it. Another 9 per cent lived in the open country and villages 
in other states, and only about 28 per cent lived in cities. Since a good 
many in this last group had had a considerable preparation for city life 
through education and through occupational experience, it is quite 
probable that only a minority of this 28 per cent found the adjustment 
necessitated by migration to be of any particular difficulty. 

On the other hand many internal migrants, perhaps a majority of 
them, do not find adjustment so simple and easy as it seems probable it is 
for the majority of farm youths from such a community as described 
above. A brief statement of some of the new conditions confronting 
young people from the Kentucky hills when they move to an industrial 
community only a few miles away may help to show some of the more 
difficult problems of adjustment encountered by internal migrants. In 
general a boy from the Kentucky hills has made his living by a desultory 
sort of mountain agriculture, supplemented by a certain amount of 
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hunting and fishing. He ^as always lived at some distance from his 
neighbors, so that his sanitary habits made little difference to anyone but 
himself. He will find it difficult to understand the sanitary regulations 
of the city and he may make their enforcement almost impossible. 
Regular hours of work, observance of safety regulations, and the strict 
discipline essential to working in gangs for a common end, all demand the 
formation of new habits^in connection with earning a living. At the same 
time, living in a relatively densely settled community demands a different 
conception of personal obligations to neighbors and family and a general 
cooperative attitude toward established authority and toward employer 
and fellow workers, which lie quite outside his customary conception 
of his obligations to others. It is little wonder that sn^h migrants often 
fail to make satisfactory adjustments to these new conditions, that there 
is much demoralizg-tion among them, and that they present many serious 
problems to the local authorities in the city. Indeed in this case the 
problems of adjustment are probably almost, if not altogether, as perplex- 
ing as those of the European peasant moving to an American city. The 
Kentucky migrant has the advantage of the peasant in speaking English 
but he has the disadvantage of less group discipline and of a very deep- 
seated individualistic outlook on life which makes it very hard for him to 
fit into the highly organized life of the modern urban community. 

As I see it, the problems of personal adjustment of the internal migrant 
to his new home lie all the way between the extremes I have tried to 
picture, between those of the farm boy moving to a farm not far from 
home, to those of the Kentucky boy leaving the hills to become an indus- 
trial laborer. They are to be measured by the cultural differences 
between the migrant and the group into which he moves. On the Whole, 
these differences are probably less in the case of internal migrants than 
in the case of foreign-born migrants, but this is not always the case. 

I would not maintain, however, that cultural differences are the only 
factor in the personal adjustments of internal migrants to their new 
homes. There can be no reasonable doubt that at times these problems 
of personal adjustment are so intimately bound up with the volume of 
migration and the economic conditions that it is impossible to tell which 
is the more significant. The very rapid building up of some of our 
defense industries provides striking examples of the effects of a great 
influx of migrants into a community not equipped to provide for their 
physical needs and not organized to absorb them into its daily life. But 
even so, the problems arising from too great a volume of migration are 
largely problems arising from the clash of cultures in the broader sense. 
Where migrants fit into the pattern of life of the natives and where they 
supply services needed and wanted by the community, they are seldom 
considered outsiders for any great length of time, nor do they remain 
hostile to the customary community controls in their new homes. 
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If the prdblems of personal adjustment arise primarily from cultural 
differences, then a considerable proportion (3 all internal migration can 
be said to involve so little adjustment that it loses interest for the social 
scientist. The farmer moving from farm to farm within the community 
or to near-by communities, the family moving from one part of the city 
to another, or even from city to city, with no appreciable change in eco- 
nomic status, the movement of professional men and executives frpm 
place to place commonly associated with advancement in their work, 
these and many other types of movement involve very little in the way 
of significant adjustments. On the part of the migrant there is no violent 
uprooting of people from old habits, no period of personal disorganization 
while groping fot new connections in the community; and on the part 
of the community there is no holding at arms length of the newcomer, no 
assumption that the community must use force to ^impose minim nm 
standards of safety and health. Such migration, while large in volume, 
does not require much attention from the community because the migrant 
is able without outside aid to make the few and relatively small adjust- 
ments needed, and, unlqss the economic situation should be such as to 
make all outsiders suspect, his presence will scarcely be noticed. On the 
other hand considerable differences in general manner of life will create 
cleavages between the migrant and the native, the migrant and the com- 
munity, which are very difficult to close and if there is also competition 
for jobs, with the migrant accepting lower wages, the difficulties are much 
intensified. 

There are many other aspects of internal migration, for example, 
Negro migration (IX, 2), the Okies, the hobo, and so forth, which cannot 
be discussed here. These are all of interest but I believe that they do not 
present essentially different problems from those outlined above. Since I 
believe, however, that internal migration almost to the exclusion of 
foreign immigration is going to be the means by which we will effect a 
redistribution of our population in the future, I think that it will 
behoove us to direct much more attention to this movement of population 
than we have in the past. 
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Questions 

1. "It is important to distinguish carefully between gross and net internal migra- 
tion." Is this true? Why? 

2. What is the source of most of our net internal migration? Why this source 
rather than some other? 

3. Describe the chief movements of internal migration in the United States up to 
the present time. Are they likely to be different in the future? Explain. 

4. Has internal migration affected the quality of population in different parts of 
the nation? If so, in what ways? 

5. What are the demographic characteristics of the people who move about within 
the nation? What economic effects, if any, would you expect from the migration of 
such people? Have you observed such effects? If so, describe. 

6. Why do people move from place to place within a country? Try to answer 
this with concrete examples, citing the cases of actual migrants. 

7. Bearing in mind your answer to 6, from what regions of the United States 
would you expect the major portion of our migrants to come? 

8. Are the problems of personal adjustment of internal migrants essentially 
different from those of foreign-bom immigrants? Explain your answer. If you have 
had opportunity to observe migrants making this adjustment, describe what you have 
seen. 

9. Are all types of internal migration equally significant? Justify your answer. 



CHAPTER XXV 

NATIONAL POPULATION POLICIES^ 


As already shown (Chap. XVI), the differential growth of national 
populations is a factor of great importance in determining the relations 
between them. The balance of power between nations and groups of 
nations tends to shift as changes in the relative sizes of their populations 
take place, particularly if these changes in size are accompanied by 
increasing industrialization, although this is by no means the only or 
even the chief factor in many of the shifts in politicaT importance among 
nations. In part as a consequence of the relative changes in population 
and in parf^ as the result of a growing realization that there is a close 
relation between numbers and national welfare in many other respects 
also, there has been an increasing tendency in recent years, especially 
since about 1930, for nations to undertake the control of population 
growth in the" interest of national welfare. This has led to the adoption 
of more or less definite national population policies by a number of coun- 
tries. The chief of these will be described briefly. 

1. Fkance 

There has long been much concern among French students and states- 
over the slow rate of population growth in France in the face of a 
much more rapid growth of population in Germany and latterly in Italy 
(X, 6). This concern quite naturally led to the formation of a number of 
voluntary committees and organizations which undertook, first, to 
acquaint the French people with the facts regarding their population 
growth as compared with that of other countries and thus to make them 
feel the great importance to the nation of raising the birth rate, and, 
secondly, to secure the adoption of definite measures which it was 
believed would prevent the decline of the French people and possibly 
even bring about an increase. 

The numerous measures which constitute what may now properly 
be called the French population policy have come into being largely in 
response to economic needs arising in particular situations and not as 
a policy definitely planned to increase population or even to prevent its 
decline in the near future. It will be quite impossible to go into any 
detail regarding the manifold measures taken from time to time which 

^In this discussion the author is heavily indebted to Glass (I, 5), particularly for 
the latest developments in France, Belgium, and Italy. 
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may have had an effect on ^he growth of the French population, but a 
few of the more important may be enumerated and the chief — ^family 
allowances — will be described a little more fully. 

Nearly all the countries in the West have long had laws punishing 
induced abortion. These laws, at the outset, were passed more as an 
expression of the moral sense of the community than as measures intended 
to-^encourage population growth. In recent decades, however, and 
especially in France, l^e moral urge for strict enforcement of these anti- 
abortion measures has been less potent than the desire of certain impor- 
tant groups that the community should avail itself of the increase in 
births which might be expected to follow on the curtailment of abortion. 
This seemed a quite reasonable hope because the best estimates placed 
the number of illegal abortions in France at 500,000 to 800,000 per year 
(I, 5, pp. 163-164^. It does not appear, however, that attempts at 
stopping abortion have been sufficiently determined to be successful 
and as a consequence this measure has failed as a means of increasing the 
birth rate. That the effective prevention of abortion might have had a 
significant effect on the birth rate in France seems highly probable 
from what has happened in Germany since 1933. There abortion is 
being severely punished, and it appears that a significant part of the 
increase in births in recent years can fairly be attributed to this action 
(see Chap. XXVI, Section 1). 

In France there has also been a strong drive, reinforced with legal 
sanctions, against the manufacture and sale of contraceptive devices. 
This, too, seems to have failed to yield any increase in the birth rate. 
Why this drive has produced no noticeable result is not known. It may 
be that like the movement to curtail abortions it has not been earned 
out with determination, or it may be that other means of contraception 
have been resorted to. In any event these measures taken to make the 
voluntary control of births more difficult have failed to yield any appreci- 
able results in France. 

The birth rate in France (Chap. X) has continued to decline slowly 
but almost steadily since the brief rise following almost immediately 
on the close of World War I. 

The positive measures looking to the increase of the birth rate in 
France are many and varied. Income and property taxes have been 
graduated in such a way that the family with several children pays 
appreciably less on a given income, or on a given amount of property, 
than one without children and to make up for these remissions special 
taxes are levied on the unmarried and childless; inheritance taxes are 
also reduced as the number of children inheriting property increases; 
birth premiums have been established — ^that is, definite sums paid to 
the mother at the birth of a child — graduated so as to encourage families 
of several children; health centers for mothers and children reduce the 
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cost of confinement and care of children; children from large families are 
granted stipends to assist in their educa^on; frequently the working 
mother is plid her wages for several weeks before and after the birth of a 
child and is also aided to provide suitable food for it in case she cannot 
nurse it; there are also provisions to make it easier for families with 
several children to get more adequate housing than they could otherwise 
secure; and large families have long been granted reduced fares on^the 
railroads of the country. ^ 

This list by no means exhausts the minor aids given to encourage more 
births prior to 1938, but all these together are generally regarded as 
merely incidental to family allowances, which have gradually become the 
core of French ^population policy (1). 

It is of interest that family allowances, which have become the chief 
reliance for stimulating the birth rate in France, were originally put into 
operation voluntarily by employers in different industries and regions 
largely as means of assisting employees having families of different sizes 
to meeCTihe rising cost of living. Th^ underlying motive was to see that 
the workman did not suffer too great a deterioration of his level of living 
because of the number of children he had. Clearly any voluntary scheme 
for aiding families with children entered into by employers, or groups of 
employers, whereby they imposed taxes on themselves for this purpose 
might easily lead to discrimination by employers not in the scheme against 
married workers and especially against those with children, since by 
such discrimination they would have an advantage in labor costs over 
employers paying family allowances. It was necessary,, therefore, to 
prevent this by the legal establishment of funds to which all the employers 
iii;:^n industry or a region contributed in proportion to the number of 
employees and not in proportion to number of married employees. With 
this governmental encouragement but no direct public aid the system of 
family allowances grew slowly but steadily until World War I. During 
the war and immediately following it many new categories of workers 
were brought into the family-allowance system but it remained largely a 
voluntary system for several years. 

Almost from its inception but especially following the War the motive 
for family allowances was undergoing an important change; from being 
primarily a means of meeting the rising cost of living without raising 
the basic wage it became an instrument of population policy. The 
propaganda of the societies interested in raising the birth rate was having 
its effect and the belief was growing that the way to secure larger families 
was to do away with the economic penalties involved in rearing families. 
Today family allowances are thought of chiefly as a means of encourag- 
ing a higher birth rate, the original purpose being largely forgotten. 
Although this is the case, it should be noted that the family allowances 
granted in France up to the outbreak of the present war never covered 
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more than a small portion of the cost of rearing a child, r^ven in the 
large families where the grants were largest. However, as the use of 
family allowances to encourage larger families became moi*e generally 
accepted, these allowances were gradually increased and in addition 
many of the family-allowance funds also provided birth premiums — a 
fixed sum at the birth of a child — ^health centers, and other services 
ca|ralated to make it easier for parents to rear several children. 

The voluntary system of family allowances in Prance, although 
undergoing many changes both by private initiative and public regula- 
tion, was not greatly modified in the direction of public assistance to 
these allowances until the decrees of 1938 and 1939, which completely 
revised and greatly extended the coverage of the existing family code 
(I, 5, pp. 212-217). Although these acts did not have time to come 
fully into operation before the war broke out, it will be of interest to 
note some of the new measures added at this time. The chief of these 
were {a) to bring all occupied persons under the family-allowance pro- 
visions (previously many classes of occupied persons, chiefly independent 
workers, had been excluded) ; (6) to introduce a state subsidy for family 
allowances which made greatly increased allowances possible and which 
amounted to the virtual absorption by the state of the voluntary organi- 
zations which had hitherto performed this function; (c) To watch the 
use of family allocations to ensure that they were spent for the children; 
and (d) to grant loans to young couples who lived and worked in the 
country, whether on farms or as artisans, To enable them to stock a 
farm or set up a household. These loans were to be reduced somewhat 
at the birth of each child and the balance was to be canceled at the birth 
of the fifth child. 

In other respects these new acts did little but strengthen and introduce 
order into the many and diverse types of family aid which had grown 
up over the course of time. Under these acts, for the first time, the 
nation undertook to contribute to the family a substantial proportion 
of the cost of rearing children. Heretofore, as was said above, family 
allowances had been so small that they met only a small portion of this 
cost. All that can be said of the effects of French population policies 
as a whole up to 1939 is that there is no convincing evidence that they 
have had any effect on the birth rate. It is true that some of the propa- 
ganda societies are certain that the granting of even the small allowances 
customary before 1939 had a stimulating effect on the birth rate, but 
to the outside observer the data presented are not convincing. There 
has been an almost steady, though slow, decline in the French birth 
rate since 1920 and although it is possible to claim that the decline would 
have been greater had it not been for family allowances no one can be 
certain that this would have been the case. If family allowances will 
raise the birth rate, as most French students seem to think, it has also 
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become clear that these allowances must be much larger than they have 
been in the past and must be much more 'irmly established as a matter 
of nationaf policy. Whether the more determined measures of the new 
family code will stimulate the birth rate, if and when, put into effect, 
cannot be told, but there is some reason to think that they may, for they 
have many points in common with German measures, which seem to 
have had some influence on the German birth rate since 1933, although 
here, too, as will be seen, one must largely reserve judgment unti?" more 
facts are available. 

It may be well to call attention to one important difference between 
the family-allowance system which has developed in France and the 
Swedish systei^a discussed below. In France the famdly allowance is 
paid in cash and the use to be made of it is left largely in the hands of 
the parents, although there is to be a certain amount of public (govern- 
mental) supervision to ensure that the allowance is spent for the children. 
The Swedish measures provide for a larger measure of the assistance 
to be granted in the form of public services to children and in the housing 
of the family with children. This provision of services is by no means 
lacking in the French system and it would be easy to exaggerate the 
differences between it and the Swedish system in this respect, but there 
can be no doubt that the former does provide more cash to be paid 
directly to the parents. This is a point made much of by Swedish 
students, as we shall see. 


2. Belgium 

^X ittle need be said about the population policies of Belgium. In 
gibneral the development there has been quite similar to that in France 
up to the acts of 1938 and 1939. From time to time many minor aids 
were granted to the larger families, with family allowances gradually 
becoming the most important feature in a population policy. However, 
Belgium never adopted any definite national population policy such as 
France undertook to put into operation in the acts of 1938 and 1939. 
In Belgium as in France the policies of aid to larger families and the 
measures against birth control do not appear to have had any appreciable 
effect on the birth rate. This continued to fall rather steadily and by 
1939 was well below the level needed to maintain the population at its 
existing numbers. 


3. Italy 

Italy had not long passed under Fascist control before the government 
began to shape a definite population policy. This did not at once spring 
full-blown from Fascist doctrines as was later the case in Germany, By 
1927, however, Italy was restricting emigration and Mussolini had 
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begun to talk about the need for a larger population if Italy ^as to take 
her rightful place in the woiiti (see Chap. XVI). He was also speaking 
of the falling birth rate as a sign of the decadence of a people i£nd indicat- 
ing his belief that increased political power must rest on a large and grow- 
ing population: With a falling population one does not create an empire 
but becomes a colony. 

„ Following the discouragement and restriction of emigration, the 
Itai^i government made it easy for emigrants to return home from 
abroad by reducing return fares from all parts of the world. An attempt 
was also made to tie the wanderers to the mother country more closely 
by claiming them as citizens, no matter where they might be living, and 
by keeping officially in touch with them while abroad^ Reclamation 
of swamps and other waste lands was undertaken on a larger scale under 
the Fascist government in order to provide land for Italy’s rapidly 
increasing population. In addition there was also a definite effort to 
prevent the movement of people from the rural areas to cities, since the 
birth rate was higher in the rural areas. A definite propaganda was 
also organized to enhance the feeling of pride in Italian citizenship and 
to stimulate the desire to participate in the building of a new and greater 
Italy — an Italian Empire. But most of these measures were mere 
preliminaries to the real population policy which v^as exp^ted to bring 
about a higher birth rate. 

The first measures intended to raise the birth rate or at least to 
prevent its further decline were negative, that is, they were concerned 
with making the usual contraceptive practices more difficult and with 
providing more severe penalties for abortion. It is not known how 
well these laws were enforced but certainly these repressive meas*e!*^ 
did not prevent the continued decline of the birth rate. In 1921 to 1925, 
during the early years of the Fascist regime, the crude birth rate was 
29.7 and in 1938 it had fallen to 23.6, having risen a little in 1937 and 
1938 over the low of 22.4 in 1936. The net rate of reproduction had 
fallen about one-fourth during this period. 

But these negative measures did not long stand alone. As early as 
the end of 1926 a bachelor tax was imposed and the proceeds used to 
further maternal and child welfare. Although the bachelor tax was 
increased a number of times in the following years, it did not seem to 
have much effect in stimulating marriage. The encouragement of 
marriage by the bachelor tax was soon followed by direct aid to large 
fa.milies in the form of lighter taxes, but, since these exemptions at first 
applied only to families with seven or more dependent children, they 
were of little practical significance. Of more importance were the 
maternity aids of various kinds^ — medical care, confinement grants, 
payment for time lost from work, and family allowances. By 1929 
Italy had also begun to assist poor families with many children by 
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giving them preference in allotting housing accommodations in the new . 
apartments l)eing built by the government.-^ 

However^ the effects of all these measures were insufficient to prevent 
a continuous decline in the birth rate, as has already been shown. Hence 
in 1936 and 1937 more definite efforts to increase the rate of population 
growth were put into effect. Family allowances, which heretofore 
had been small in amount and granted to a relatively small part of the 
population, were increased significantly in amount and their coverage 
greatly extended until practically all who worked for any employer 
were eligible, provided they had dependent children and incomes below a 
certain level. 

In 1937 the marriage loan as an encouragement to marriage and the 
rearing of children became a much more important feature of Italian 
population policy. The general plan adopted at this time followed 
rather closely that of Germany, the chief features b^ing a loan (under 
certain restrictions) to enable the young couple to set up housekeeping 
and the ^emission of a fraction of this loan upon the birth of each child, 
the entire debt to be canceled upon the birth of the fourth child. Birth 
premiums were also granted, that is, a fixed amount at the birth of each 
child, the amount increasing with the number of the children in the 
family. ^ 

Employment preferences for married men and for those with large 
families were extended in many lines of work; marriage holidays with 
pay were allowed in most occupations; women were granted relatively 
long leaves of absence from work with compensation at the time of 
confinement; and in many other ways efforts were made "to lessen the 
e cfflp mic burdens of those who had several children and to remove the 
ecdhomic and social advantages of remaining single and childless. 

It is impossible to evaluate the efficacy of these various measures, 
either severally or collectively, in raising, or preventing the more rapid 
decline of, the birth rate in Italy. The real determined effort at the 
stimulation of the birth rate may be said to date from 1937 and has not 
been in effect long enough to show definite results. It is of interest 
that there was a large increase in marriages in 1937, the year of the 
introduction of a more liberal system of marriage loans; but there had 
also been an appreciable increase in 1936 over 1935. It seems probable, 
therefore, that the increase in marriages in these years was more the 
consequence of the postponement of marriages during the Abyssinian 
War than of the marriagedoan system. This view is made to appear even 
more probable by the fact that the number of marriages declined in 1938 
until it was but little above that of 1936 (XIII, 5, Vol. 12, No. 2, 1939). 

This increase in marriages in 1936 and 1937 will in turn probably 
account in large measure for the slight increase in the birth rate from 
22.4 in 1936 to 23.6 in 1938 (XIII, 6, VoL 12, No. 2, 1939), for in the first 
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. half of 1939 the birth rate declined again almost to the level of 1937 
(XIII, 5, Vol. 12, No. 8, 1^39). It is not certain, therefore, that the 
efforts of Fascist Italy have yet been successful in arresting the decline 
of the birth rate, to say nothing of raising it. It should be noted that a 
slight increase in the crude birth rate brought about by an increase in 
the number and proportion of first births following an increase in mar- 
riages, as was the case in Italy in the last two or three years, does not 
nefc^sarily mean any increase in fertility. It may and not improbably 
does represent only a different distribution of marriages by years and 
of births by age of mother. It is possible, of course, that the birth rate 
would have declined even more had Italy taken no measures to encourage 
births; but this can never be known. 

It may be said, therefore, that if one were to judge "the effectiveness 
of the population policies of France, Belgium, and Italy by the way they 
have affected the^irth rates of these countries up to 1939 — the latest 
normal year — the verdict must be that they have been ineffective insofar 
as they were intended to raise it or even to prevent its decli-ne. The 
fact is that net reproduction rates have continued to decline in all these 
countries with such minor exceptions that only the most convinced 
believer in the efficacy of the measures taken would have the hardihood 
to assert that they had been effective. 

4. Sweden (3) 

In Sweden the decline of the birth rate during the first third of the 
century carried the rate of reproduction even below that of France. By 
1933 Sweden^s birth rate was so low that it was only adequate to replace 
about 70 per cent of the existing population. This is about the sam ^ leye l 
that prevailed in Germany in 1932. It is not surprising that ufider 
these conditions there was considerable interest in population questions 
in Sweden when once this fact became known. 

Although it was without doubt chiefly the fear arising from the 
danger of speedy population decline that aroused the interest in popula- 
tion questions in Sweden so effectively and so quickly, yet it is clear 
from the measures taken that the people who were most active in securing 
consideration of population questions were also concerned fully as much 
with matters of social reform as with forestalling the decline in numbers. 
Indeed up to the present the measures taken to promote population 
growth seem to the writer far better calculated to bring about an ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the poorer one-third or one-half of the population than 
to effect any increase in the birth rate. Nevertheless these measures 
constitute a population policy and it will be of interest to enumerate the 
chief features of the program being undertaken. 

The basic economic assumption on which Swedish population policy 
rests is that the size of the family has a marked influence on the family^s 
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level of li'^ng at any given income. The author has spoken of this 
as an assumption, but it not only is fully ’in accord with common-sense 
observation but also rests on a study of family budgets. Indeed the 
relation of the size of the family to its level of living was gone into very 
carefully by the Population Commission established to make a report 
on the whole population problem in Sweden, and it was proved beyond 
question that at any given income level the presence of children did lower 
the family's level of living— the larger the faniily the lower the 1^/el of 
living. With this fact established, the various recommendations of the 
Commission were made with a view to rendering the children in a family 
as small an economic burden as possible. 

In addition to this basic economic assumption, the Commission 
posited three other principles on which any population policy undertaken 
by a democratic country should be based. 

а. Individual liberty and public interest must be reconciled. Voluntary 
parenthood should be ensured for all families by making birth-control informa- 
tion uniWsally available. Only children who are welcomed by their parents 
should be desired by the nation. But the resources of the community should 
be utilised to remodel social conditions so that more children can be welcomed, 

б, Harmony should be established between the qualitative and quantitative 
goals of population policy. The quantitative goal of a population constant in 
the long run should be pursued only by measures that simultaneously improve the 
health and welfare of children and thus enhance the quality of the next genera- 
tion. Such considerations necessitate as a general rule the repudiation of cash 
premiums for parents in favour of goods and services in kind furnished directly to 
children; this principle, however, is subject to some modifications, as will be 
explained later. In cases of conflict between quantitative and qualitative 

the latter should be given priority. Quantity should never be bought 
by sacrificing quality, but quality and welfare of children might have to be 
attained at the expense of numerical results. 

c. Educational influences and economic reforms should be co-ordinated. A 
more positive attitude towards family values and a greater capacity for handling 
family relationships must be achieved through educational propaganda, utilising 
both the public school system and voluntary adult education. On the other 
hand, social reforms must be effected involving a redistribution of income in 
favour of families with children. Propaganda without the support of economic 
reform would be futile and socially wrong if directed to the masses. And 
econondc reform would not be politically feasible in a democracy without some 
change of values and attitudes through education, since citizens without chil- 
dren constitute a strong majority in the electorate, and the fate of the whole 
economic programme depends on the votes of those who have personally nothing, 
to gain by it (3, pp. 735"736). 

It will be seen from these principles that the Swedish program is not 
so much aimed at securing an immediate increase in the birth rate as at 
improving the living conditions of the present children, although it is 
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also hoped that certain of the measures taken will, in the coprse of time, 
result in larger families. Itfs significant that the Swedish plan is often 
called a program for family security. 

The reasons for this strong reform element are clearly given in the 
statement of principles quoted above. In a democracy any increase in 
the birth rate must come from the voluntary action of the people, and 
this can only be secured by so changing the social and economic condi- 
tioii:^*that a very considerable proportion of married couples will want 
larger families. 

The chief measures recommended by the Population Commission 
to achieve greater familjr security and thus to raise the birth rate may 
be classed under the following five heads. 

a. Education for Family Life , — Nothing of much importance has yet 
been done by the schools in this field but it is proposed to introduce such 
education into thefh and to include in it instruction in sex hygiene and 
contraception. Women^s organizations in particular are in favor of 
such a move and Mrs. Myrdal believes they will be successful m seeing 
that it is carried out. It is also planned to provide adequate means 
for •personal consultation by both men and women on family problems 
and on health problems including sexual hygiene, most of this to be 
provided in connection with the regular health services supported by 
the community. 

b. Reform of the Laws. — (i) Forbidding the manufacture and sale of 
contraceptive devices, (ii) punishing abortion, and (iii) regulating the 
sterilization of the hereditarily defective. The manufacture and sale of 
contraceptives was legalized but under careful regulation; abortion was 
also legalized but under such conditions that it would improve»JtJa< 
physical and hereditary health of the population and would not be used 
as a means of control of the size of the family. This it was believed 
could better be done by preventive means. Nor was abortion to be 
sanctioned in the case of the unmarried mother. The disgrace attached 
to this could only be wiped out by a change in the attitudes of the com- 
munity which might be wrought by proper education. Nothing has 
yet been done regarding further eugenic sterilization. 

c. Equalization of Income . — It will be recalled that the basic economic 
assumption of Swedish population policy is that the economic status of 
the family declines as the number of children increases. It follows 
from this that, if parents restrict their families because of this lowering 
of their level of living, there must be a considerable equalization of the 
income available to families of different sizes after the necessities of the 
children are provided for, in order to overcome the economic handicaps 
of fair-sized (three, four, and five children) families. In general, the 
Swedish plan lays great emphasis on providing direct services to child 
health, education, housing, and so forth, rather than paying family 
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allowances w cash to the parents, as in France. In addition to the 
services provided directly to children the "lax system is to be revised 
to encourage larger families by higher exemptions as the number of 
children increases and to extend the age at which exemption ceases as 
the children spend a longer period in school. A housing program is 
to be inaugurated by which families with children will get more adequate 
living space than they have been able to afford hitherto. This is to 
done by subsidizing housing for the larger families. As yet ateiost 
nothing has been accomplished in this field. All these measures taken 
together involve a considerable redistribution of the national income, 
but they fall far short of meeting the cost of rea^ng children, hence they 
do not wipe out +he differential levels of living involved in rearing families 
of different sizes. 

d. Maternity Expenses , — The intention here is to relieve the family 
to a large extent of the special costs involved in pregnancy and birth 
and to ensure the proper care of mother and child at that time. It was 
hoped thh.t this would reduce abortion for economic motives and would 
encourage additional births where their cost was an important item in 
the family budget. The aid given here in addition to services provided 
by the community includes a special grant in cash for the child^s clothes 
and other incidentals connected with birth and also provides for maternity 
assistance in cash sufficient to care for the child for the first year. These 
measures represent a long step in the direction of the assumption of the 
cost of bearing children by the community. 

e. Care of Orphaned Children , — Under this heading the chief measures 
provide for pensions for orphaned children and the guarantee^^by the state 
Gi^’^mony to divorced mothers. Assistance to children in families 
already on poor relief has been proposed but has not yet been sanctioned. 

These measures, while recognizing the right of the couple to decide 
upon the size of their family, also take account of the fact that in the 
modern world the presence of children and particularly of three or more 
children generally does place certain handicaps on both parents and 
children which are being found increasingly burdensome and which 
people will not endure. As a consequence the leaders of the Swedish 
people have come to believe that the state must bear an increasing share 
of the economic burden involved in the care of children if their population 
is not to decline so greatly in numbers in the near future that its position 
as a national group, or even as a cultural group, will be placed in jeop^ardy. 
The nation seems to have accepted this view with very considerable 
reservations to judge from the nature of the measures described above. 
As a matter of fact the Swedish population policy is more of a blueprint 
for a policy than an actual policy. The measures thus far adopted 
embody the hope that when the entire program of social ^nd economic 
reform is effected it will result in a higher birth rate. It is certainly 
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stretching the facts to assume that any very vigorous effort has yet been 
made to relieve the family any appreciable part of the cost of children. 
Furthermore, the Swedish plan does not make serious attempt to sub- 
stitute considerations of national welfare for- considerations of individual 
welfare in the motives determining family size, as has been done in 
Germany.^ 

-m Mrs. Myrdal frequently mentions the need of changing social values 
anJ' conditions so that people will want more children, but it seems to 
the writer that the Swedish scheme does not really come to grips with 
this problem. It displays a rather naive faith in the willingness of the 
average citizen to rear more children once the problem is put before him 
in its national aspects; and it does this in spite of adopting only a few 
weak economic measures, although strongly insisting upon the necessity 
of equalizing the gconomic burden of children if larger families are to be 
raised. It is the writer^s opinion that until the economic provisions 
of the program are put fully into effect it will have little effect on the 
birth rate. Furthermore, insofar as these economic provisions are not 
accompanied by sound and efiScient propaganda calculated to change 
social values, they are more likely to result merely in a better level of 
family living than in any increase in the size of families. 

It should be noted, however, that the Swedish policy in assuming 
that all the measures taken must be in accord with the democratic 
attitudes and institutions of the country accepts certain handicaps both 
in propaganda and in program which are not present in an authoritarian 
state. Thi& is no doubt one of the very important reasons why so few 
of the economic measures needed to effectuate the policy have been set 
up and is probably also an important reason for furnishing such aTS'fgtj 
part of the economic assistance in the form of direct services to children 
rather than in cash payments to parents. On this point the writer is not 
convinced that the payment in kind in Sweden will turn out to be a much 
larger proportion of all economic aid to the family than it would be in 
France under the 1939 code. Certain services, education, health, 
housing, and even providing a part of the food, are better carried out by 
some central authority and are largely planned this way in the popula- 
tion policies of all countries in which such policies have been adopted. 
On the other hand, certain other needs of children and of the family, 
as a result of the presence of children, are better provided for by giving 
the parents the cash to get the goods, for example, clothing, special 
expenses incurred by the mother during pregnancy and the infancy of 

1 This does not mean that the author believes the considerations of national 
welfare being preached in Germany are good. He is simply trying to make the fact 
clear that in Germany such considerations constitute a far more important factor in 
population policies than in Sweden and in most other countries. Their effectiveness 
in Germany will be discussed in the second section following. 
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the chOd, and the keeping of the family together by a widow or divorced 
woman. Thus to the writer the really im|>ortant feature in Sweden^s 
program is not that it contemplates larger payments in kind than certain 
other programs but that it does fall within the framework of a democratic 
society, while it is doubtful whether the population policies of some of 
the other countries, Germany in particular, would do so. Whether 
Sweden’s population program will work remains to be seen. 

6. Soviet Population PoLicifis 

Not a great deal need be or can be said on Soviet population policies. 
Until about 1932 or 1933 the government of the Soviet Union did not 
manifest any particular interest in population growth. The birth rate 
in nearly all parts of the Union and in nearly all classes was high, and 
all that was needed to ensure a rapid increase in population if this were 
desired was to lower the death rate, which was also high. At this time 
it is doubtful whether the government had much interest in the demo- 
graphic? consequences of the measures being taken to improve the health 
of the people. Humanitarian interests seem to have prevailed over 
demographic and national interests in the spread of health work uiltil 
about 1934, although the government was by no means unaware that 
the improvement of health, largely through better sanitation, would 
have a stimulating effect on population growth. This early period of 
relative indifference to population growth was undoubtedly prolonged 
bjr the continued discovery of large mineral resources within the Union 
and by the improvement of agricultural techniques which, made better 
yields possible. The Soviet Union at least need not fear that population 
outrun available resources for a relatively long time. During 
this period the government also practically abolished the laws prohibiting 
abortion and made contraceptive devices more generally available. 
Reproduction was to be left wholly in the hands of the individual — ^that 
is, as regards population growth a policy of laissez faire prevailed. 

There is reason to believe that the legalizing of abortion led to some 
abuse and that the health of many women in the larger cities was injured 
by the frequent abortions undergone. Abortion in fact was used by 
many women as a means of birth control. This led to the abolition of 
abortion at will but did not prohibit its legal performance for^health 
reasons. It is doubtful whether this tightening up of the conditions 
under which legal abortion could be performed should be classed as a 
measure of population policy. It seems rather to have been motivated 
by a genuine desire to improve the health of the population generally. 

So far as the writer can find out there has not yet been any restriction 
placed on the sale of contraceptive devices. They were still on sale in 
the drugstores as late as 1937. It should be noted, however, that since 
all industry is state-owned the mere administrative decision not to manu- 
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facture contraceptive devices and not to import them wcrold make it 
practically impossible to secure them. About 1934 the Soviet Union 
began to introduce measures affecting the care of mothers and children 
which might be interpreted as the beginning of a policy to encourage 
larger families. They were claimed by the government, however, to 
be measures to improve the health and welfare of the people, and the 
writer is inclined to believe that this was the real motive since the govern- 
ment had little reason to be concerned over the birth rate. It had 
declined somewhat in the cities but was still high in the Union as a whole, 
and the continued reduction of infant and child mortality was a much 
more certain way to ensure a substantial natural increase than any plan 
to stimulate the birth rate would have been. 

The nature of the measures themselves also indicates that the health 
motive was very strong, even if it was not the sole motive. Provision 
was made for better medical care of mothers and children, for releasing 
the mother from work for a considerable period both before and^after the 
birth of a child, and for the economic security of the mother and child 
not only for the first few months of the child’s life but until it was of 
working age. It is true that certain premiums or bonuses were to be 
paid to mothers with large numbers of dependent children, but these 
did not start until the family was so large (seven) that few women would 
benefit from them. 

There is not much doubt that after the Nazis came into power in 
Germany and began to talk about taking large slices of Soviet territory 
and increasing their population to 250,000,000 the Soviet authorities 
became interested in keeping their population ahead of that of Ger many , 
but, since it was quite obvious that the rate of natural increase ceuIdT 
best be kept up or even increased by a general improvement of health, 
it was quite natural that attention was concentrated on this aspect of 
the population problem rather than on definite measures calculated to 
raise the birth rate, which was the purpose of the countries of western 
Europe which had embarked on population policies. What little is 
known of population growth in the Soviet Union indicates that it has 
grown rapidly in spite of civil war and famine and purges. In 1926 the 
population was approximately 147,000,000, while in 1939 it was about 
170,000,000 — an increase of 23,000,000 or an average of a little less 
than 2,000,000 a year. An effective health program would undoubtedly 
maintain this rapid population increase in the Soviet Union for some 
time to come if it were not for the war. 
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Questions 

1. Wliy have so many countries become interested in population policies rather 
recently? Do you think these reasons justify the interest shown? 

2. Can you pick out any central idea running through all these policies? What 
conditions have given this idea more significance now than it was entitled to a geneJi- 
ation ago? 

3. Describe briefly the population policy of France, of^taly, and tell how they 
differ from one another. In your judgment which would be more likely to accom- 
plish its purpose? Give your reasons. 

4. How does the population policy being inaugurated si Sweden differ from that of 
France? from tha^ of Italy? If you had to choose between the French and the 
Swedish policy which would you prefer? Why? 

5. Do you think that the Soviet Union and Great Britain should have essentially 
the same kind of population policy? Why? Your reasons sllould be based on aU 
your study of population problems up to this point. 
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NATIONAL POPULATION POLICIES {Continued) 

‘ * 

The discussion of German population policies has been reserved to 
the last because they arp the most thoroughgoing of all such policies and 
hence, in the author’s opinion, have more to teach us^about the ways 
in which population growth can be stimulated than those of any other 
country. 


1. German Policies 

German policies grew out of the need not only to raise the birth rate 
to •ensure reproduction but also out of the belief that national welfare 
demanded a large increase in the number of Germans in the world. This 
in turn grew out of the belief in the inherent superiority of the German 
people, a view the Nazis are fostering with every means at their disposal. 
This belief in the inherent superiority of the German people is not of 
recent origin. It is not a new product of the Nazi party ideology! It 
takes its rise — ah, the irony of fate — from the anthropological writings 
of Count Gohineau — a Frenchman — who was writing during the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century (3). Briefly, Gobineau attrij^utgd 
all cultural achievements to the racial characteristics of people and Held 
that the blond, long-headed (dolichocephalic) people of northern and 
western Europe were the only people who possessed the inborn charac- 
teristics which could possibly lead to the great achievements of Euro- 
peans in recent times. These northern Europeans were, then, a select 
people on whom depended the future progress of the race, culturally 
and biologically. 

This doctrine of the inherent superiority of the so-called Teutonic 
race was eagerly picked up by a number of writers, particularly in 
Germany, where it came in time to be applied to the German people as a 
national group rather than to the northern Europeans as a whole. How- 
ever, ^the man who, even more than Count Gobineau, popularized the 
belief in the superiority of the Teutonic peoples defined them in the 
following words: Under this designation (Teutonic) I embrace the 
various portions of the one great North European race, whether ^Teu- 
tonic’ in the narrower Tacitean meaning of the word, or Celts or genuine 
Slavs” (1, p. Ixvii). Certainly Chamberlain never thought of the 
German nationals or German-speaking peoples as the only peoples 
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belonging tp this superior race, as do the Nazis. With them it has- 
become the basic doctrine on which their population policies rest. 

It is easy to see how the acceptance of the dogma of the inherent 
superiority of the Germa:^ people (using this term now in the narrow 
sense in which the Nazis are using it) leads to many other beliefs and 
practices associated with present-day German population policy. For 
one thing, if the Germans are superior and are responsible for all the 
good features of modern civilization, then in their own opinion no#-other 
people can rightfully claim any share in the planning and development 
of future civilization. The French, the Slavs, the Italians, the Jews, 
and all other groups which cannot be called German in the narrow sense 
are only fit tg. serve these naturally superior Germans — these other 
peoples are only fit to be hewers of wood and drawers of water in the 
eyes of the Nazis, 

In the second place anyone who opposes the Nazis, now believed by 
themselves to be the Germans, has no rights of any kind, not even the 
right to’^live — witness the treatment of the Jews, the Poles, and more 
recently, the nationalist groups in the Balkans, and the Russians. 

Obviously this belief in German racial superiority has manifold 
ramifications which are not directly concerned with population policy, 
but it seemed necessary to point out this intimate relation between the 
belief in inherent racial superiority and population policy in order to 
understand how fundamental population policy is in the whole Nazi 
program. If the belief that the Germans are superior is once accepted 
it follows that every German is under a heavy personal obligation to 
help not only to maintain the German population but also to share in 
^^rwiding a large increase in numbers which will, in turn, enable the 
Germans to control an ever larger part of the world. It is an easy step 
from believing yourself superior (racially) to the belief that you owe 
nothing to an inferior people. They are only so much impedimenta 
to be used to the advantage of their masters. They have no right even 
to live if they interfere with the growth and development of the master 
race. This belief in their own superiority and in their rights as a master 
race may be called the major premise in all Nazi reasoning. There 
are many minor prenoises, only a few of which can be discussed here. 

One of the more important of the minor premises is that the peasant- 
owner raises a larger family than any other large class. It follows, 
therefore, that measures should be taken to assure a large peasant-owner 
group in the German population. Around this belief in the dole rela- 
tionship of national welfare to blood (stock) and land (Bliit iind Boden) a 
whole philosophy of social organization has been built. 

The attempts to develop a strong peasant class owning its land and 
contributing a large increase to the German population of the future 
cannot be described in detail. It will have to suffice to say that this 
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general policy of encouraging a strong body of peasant-own^s has been 
going on for some decades inf Germany but that the Nazis have tied it 
in more closely with a definite population policy than hadr been done 
under either the Weimar government or the pjeceding monarchy. 

Before summarizing present German population policies it should also 
be made clear that the concern of many German leaders over the future 
of J}he German people is by no means a new growth coinciding with the 
coming of the Nazis into power. Ever since the beginning of the century 
the German birth rate'" has been declining, but the decline only became 
precipitous with World War I and the disturbances following it. By 
1932 the birth rate was only suflB.cient to replace about 70 per cent of the 
existing population. It is little wonder then that any government, 
believing in the superiority of the Germans over other peoples and in 
the destiny of Germany to rule Europe and perhaps the world, should 
make the increase oi population one of its cardinal policies. 

The general background for a population policy had been carefully 
prepared by the Nazis before their advent to power. Scarcely tad they 
secured the important positions in the government when they began 
to put into effect definite measures calculated to increase the birth rate. 

On June 28, 1933, Dr. Frick, the Minister of Interior in the new Nazi 
government, delivered an address in which he stated the basic beliefs of 
the Nazis on race and on the role of the peasant-proprietor in the main- 
tenance of Germany's population. He also indicated the direction in 
which the government would move in order to encourage a strong 
German population, strong both in numbers and in quality. The quali- 
tative aspects of this program can be stated very briefly. They rest on 
two general propositions: (a) The cost of care (segregation) of those ^ho^N-. 
because of defective heredity were likely to beget defective offspring is a 
heavy burden on the national income and should be reduced as rapidly 
as possible by the sterilization of the unfit. This was the justification 
of an extensive program of sterilization undertaken almost at once and, 
so far as the writer can find out, continued up to the present time. (i>) 
The mixture of any non-German blood with German blood lowered the 
quality of the German people and should, therefore, be forbidden. This 
was aimed especially at the prevention of Aryan ^^-Jewish marriages. 
Such marriages were, therefore, forbidden and the participants in them 
were to be severely punished. It also followed that German-Polish and 
German-Czech marriages were a pollution of the pure German blood 
stream and should be outlawed. 

It was recognized, however, that such negative measures were of little 
practical significance as compared with the raising of the birth rate among 
the bulk of Germany’s Aryan population. Hence, most of the Nazi 
program calculated to control population growth has consisted of meas- 
ures intended to encourage a higher birth rate. 
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The firsts positive measures looked to the prevention of abortion and ^ 
the encouragement of marriage. It was geilerally believed that abortion 
had come to be a very widespread means of birth control in Germany. 
Some estimates were made which indicated that as many as 600,000 or 
800,000 abortions might be taking place each year while the total number 
of births in 1932 did not quite reach 1,000,000. The laws prescribing 
penalties for abortion were not much altered by the Nazis but their 
enforcement was made more rigorous and the’* number is supposed to 
have been greatly reduced even before the end of i933. So great was 
this reduction that some observers believed that a considerable part of 
the increase in the birth rate in Germany in ;1933 and 1934 and even 
some of that in I^^ter years was due to the decline in abortions (5). Indeed 
if abortions did amount to 600,000 to 800,000 annually, only about one- 
third of these would have had to be prevented in order to accoimt for 
the entire increase in birth rate between 1933 and ^1934. Clearly the 
campaign to prevent abortions cannot be ruled out as a factor in the 
increase In the German birth rate following 1933. 

A second measure calculated to raise the birth rate was the establish- 
ment of marriage loans to encourage young people to marry. The 
importance of such a measure will be seen if it is recalled that at the time 
the Nazis came into power, Germany, like most of the rest of the Western 
world, had been in the throes of a severe depression for several years. 
The marriage rate had declined from 9.2 per 1,000 of the population in 
1928 to 7.9 per 1,000 in 1932, and the birth rate (14.7 in 1933) had fallen 
below any level previously known except for a short time during World 
War I. 

.^The chief means employed to encourage marriages was to loan yoimg 
couples the purchasing power with which to set up housekeeping. Loans 
up to 1,000 marks were made available to politically right-minded 
German couples of Aryan descent, of sound heredity, and where the 
bride had been employed at least six months (later nine months) during 
the two preceding years. The bride also had to agree to give up her 
work at time of marriage if not before and not to seek employment again 
unless the husband’s income was unusually low and in any event until 
the marriage loan had been repaid. But after 1937, as labor became 
scarce, the prohibition of outside employment for women was relaxed. 

These loans were to be paid back without interest in small (1 per cent) 
monthly payments beginning in the quarter (year) following its granting. 
However, one-fourth of the face of the loan was to be canceled upon the 
birth of each child and further payments were to be postponed for one 
year after the birth of each child (2, Vol. 15, No. 6, pp. 230-231). An 
example of repayment may be quoted:^ 

“Ehestaadsdarl^hen/* Imperial Ministry of Finanee, Berlin, 57 (1935), 
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Aug. 15; 1933; marriage loan 1000 EM 

Paid, October, 1933, to Junr, 1934 (inclusive) 90 EM 

J\iiy 1, 1934, first child bom 250 EM 

Eemainder after birth of first child 660 EM 

Ko payment due until June, 1935, one year /^^fter birth of 
first child. 

Paid for ten m^mths, July, 1935, to April, 1936 100 EM 

April 20, 1936, birth of second child 250 EM 

Eemainder after birth^of second child 310 EM 

^ No payment dne,.May, 1936, to April, 1937. 

Paid for two months, May and June, 1937 20 EM 

June 27, 1937, birth of third child 250 EM 

Eemainder after birth of third child 40 EM 


This system of marriage loans would appear to have had some effect 
in stimulating marriage, since the number of marriages increased from 
516,793 in 1932 to ^38,573 in 1933, to 740,165 in 1934, falling to 609,770 
in 1936 and rising again to 644,363 in 1938 (XIV, 6; 2, 1939, No. 7). 
In the very nature of the case it is impossible to say what would have been 
the number of marriages if there had been no system of marriage loans. 
The number of couples marrying who took advantage of the marriage 
loan was 141,559 in 1933 (August to December), or 22.2 per cent of all 
those marrying in that year and almost half of those marrying during 
that portion of 1933 during which marriage loans were available. In 
1934 the number of marriage loans was 224,619, amounting to 30.3 per 
cent of all couples marrying; in 1936 the number was 171,460 and in 
1939 it was 270,919 (2, 1940, Nos. 5 and 6). Since the period of recovery 
from the depression coincided with the institution of the system of 
marriage loans it is impossible to say how much of the increase in iiaar . 
riages since that time was effected by the loans and how much by the 
general improvement in economic conditions. 

It is of interest that the marriage loan is not paid to the couple in 
cash but in coupons which are good only for the purchase of household 
equipment. Furthermore, these coupons are only to be used in certain 
stores, presumably those operated by ^^politically right-minded Aryan 
persons. It seems clear from the conditions surrounding the granting 
and the use of the marriage loan that it was instituted not merely as a 
measure to increase marriages and thus affect the birth rate, but also as a 
measure to help in economic recovery (stopping the employment of 
marri^ women and subsidizing the purchase of household equipment) 
and to strengthen the hold of the party on an important part of the 
young marriageable persons in Germany. 

If, as said above, it is impossible to evaluate the effect of the marriage- 
loan system on the marriage rate it is still more diflicult to tell what 
effects it may Jbave had on the birth rate. Up to the last quarter (begin- 
ning October) of 1940, 1,574,178 marriage loans had been granted and 
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cancellations of one-fourth of these loans had been made on account of. 
1,560,035 live-born children (2, 1940, 24). Thus the repayment of the 
loan by children amounted to slightly less than an average of one child 
per couple. About one-skth of the couples securing loans had not yet 
been married a year, but ewn so it would not appear that marriage loans 
had been any great success in getting these people ,;to have births in 
rapid succession. When the calculation is made on the basis of the 
number of years married per birth, one is forced to the same concljisioh, 
since there was but one live birth to each 3.5 year^oT married life. Cer- 
tainly this is not a high rate of reproduction. Unfortunately it cannot 
be compared with the birth performance of a like number of couples in 
similar social and economic circumstances, except for the receipt of 
marriage loans.^ 

In addition to the measures thus far described there is a second group 
of measures providing for various forms of material assistance to families 
with children, particularly to families with four or more children. They 
operate ^on the assumption that parents find children an increasing 
economic burden which they are unwilling to assume, particularly in 
urban communities, and that, if population is not to decline, to ^ay 
nothing of continuing to increase, the state must assist the parents of the 
larger famili«!;3 in providing decent and healtliful living conditions for 
their children and in giving them the education and training essential for 
adjustment to the modern world. 

The material assistance granted to parents may conveniently be 
divided into two classes: (a) that given but once as a sort of premium 
or bonus for the birth and care of a particular child for a*stated period, 
r.or di a given time because of the presence of a given number of children; 
(&) continuing assistance, that is, regular benefits, in money, in kind, 
or in service, for the purpose of rendering the care and education of 
children less burdensome to the parents. 

The child bonus or premium takes many forms in Germany. For 
the family already large (four or over) at the time this part of the Nazi 
population policy was inaugurated (1935), a grant of 100 RM for each 
child under sixteen could be secured, the maximum grant not to exceed 
1,000 RM, The usual restrictions as to race, heredity, goods to be 
purchased, and so forth, applied here, as in the case of the marriage 
loan. This grant, up to 400 RM, could, however, be used for the 
purchase of a ^^small settlement ” if the family saw fit. This was intended 
to encourage people to own small rural or semirural properties \n the 
belief that these owners would have larger families than those who 
lived in more crowded urban quarters (see Chap. XI). 

In this connection attention may be called to the grants made to 
enable peasants to own and stock small farms and to their exemption 
from inheritance taxes, also to the household grants given almost peri- 
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odically to agricultural laborers. The first of these policies has been in 
operation since the close of ^S^orld War I and was a part of the general 
reform movement under the Eepublic, but has been used ,to encourage 
large peasant families since the Nazis came into power. However, 
there has been no appreciable increase in tt^ establishment of peasants 
on small holding^ since 1933. The household grants to agricultural 
workers probably do less to encourage large families than to prevent 
the removal of such workers from the land, but, as already noted, merely 
to live in agricultufat communities means that the family will be larger 
than in the city. 

In the class of single payments for children must also be placed the 
various measures providing better and practically free medical attendance 
for the mother during pregnancy and at time of confinement, increased 
exemptions from inheritance tax as size of family increases, and birth 
bonuses or payments of the special expenses incident to the birth of a 
child. 

In the class of continuing assistance to families with children fall 
all those measures which add to the spendable income of the family as 
the number of the children increases. Thus the allotment of a certain 
amount per month per child, increasing as the number of children 
increases (beginning with three), adds directly to the income available 
for the care of the family. The graduation of income taxes according 
to the number and the dependency of children, even to twenty-five 
years of age where professional education demands long preparation, 
also belongs in the category of continuing assistance, as does the grad- 
uated exemption of property from taxation as the number of children 
increases. These various measures are far more thoroughgoing iq^ 
Germany than elsewhere, so that the differential burden of care^^for 
children due to having different-sized families is being assumed more 
largely by the community in Germany than in any other country. Not 
all these aids to families with children come directly from the state. 
Some come from semivoluntary sources such as professional, industrial, 
and trade organizations; others come from municipalities; and still 
others come from industry through preferential employment and wage ' 
rates for fathers of large families. 

Altogether Nazi Germany has put into effect assistance to families 
of three or more on an unprecedented scale; perhaps no larger a scale 
than contemplated in the more recent schemes of Italy and Sweden or 
even fn that promulgated in France on the eve of the war, but Germany 
actually put a large part of her scheme into effect in 1933 and 1934, 
although it has steadily been extended since that time. We are very 
much interested, therefore, in what has happened to the birth rate in 
Germany since the Nazis came into power. 
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As alread;^ noted, the number of marriages ha's increased greatly and , 
although the effect of marriage loans on nun^ber of marriages may easily 
be exaggerati^d yet there is little doubt that these loans have made 
marriage possible for manyncouples which could not otherwise have set 
up a household. On the ot\er hand, it has been shown that even the 
couples receiving marriage loans and married more th^^ one year have 
spent about three and one-half years in wedlock for each child on account 
of which they have claimed a remission of one-fo^itrth of the loan. ^ 

The Nazi demographers, however, claim that the sum total of the 
measures adopted to increase fertility have been highly successful. The 
following table shows how they arrive at this conclusion. 

Table 115. — CALcigiiiATED Effect of Gebman Population Policies on the Numbeb 
OF Bieths and on Fertility 


Year 

(1) 

Total 
number of 
legitimate 
births 

(2) 

Basic 
number of 
births^ 

(3) 

Increase in births 

Total 

(4) 

Due to 
additional 
marriages 

(5) 

Due to 
increased 
fertility 

(6) 

1933 

892,800 

873,800 

19,000 

19,000 


1934 

1,125,500 

867,900 

257,600 

74,700 

182,900 

1935 

1,195,300 

862,400 

332,900 

120,500 

212,400 

1936 

1,210,000 

857,700 

352,300 

127,700 

224,600 

1937 

1,207,500 

855,300 

352,200 

131,300 

220,900 

1938 

1,277,200 

849,900 

427,300 

142,400 

It 

284,900 


1 This assumes that the number of marriages in each year would be the same as in 1932 and the 
jt^rtili^'f&.te would remain at the low point of 1933 (2, 1939, No. 7, p. 285). 


This table shows an increase in births in 1938 of over 50 per cent 
above the number that would have occurred under the conditions on 
which the figures in column 3 were calculated, namely, that the number 
of marriages in 1932 remain fixed in succeeding years and that the 
fertility rates of 1933 were also fixed. This increase in births is then 
attributed to the two changes (a) additional marriages and (6) increased 
fertility in the ratio of about one to two. It is further implied, in the 
assumptions, that both of these are due to the positive population 
policies and/or the propaganda of the Nazis for larger families. On 
the same basis it could be shown that the United States and England, 
where no population measures have been taken, have also had a substan- 
tial increase in number of births in the last six or seven years, although 
not so much as in Germany. The measures taken to encourage births 
in Germany have apparently been rather effective but, in the writer^s 
opinion, not so effective as the above table seems to indicate. The 
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recovery from the depression must be given some — perhaps most — of 
the credit for the increase both marriages and births during the last 
several years. ^ But even when this is granted it still remains uncertain 
how much of the credit for the remainder should go to the different 
measures. As mentioned above, the increasingly severe punishment of 
abortion, if it is^s effective a deterrent as is claimed by the Nazis, would 
^be sufficient to account for the entire increase in fertility. Then, too, 
oner^can scarcely doubt that easing the economic burden of parents has 
had some effect iri encouraging larger families. 

Finally, I would not give the impression that I attach no significance 
to the Nazi claim that the psychical factor is of great, if not of prime, 
importance. Such a statement probably exaggerates the importance 
of the climate of opinion thus far created in favor of larger families, 
but I can see no reason why community attitudes favorable to fair-sized 
families should hot exercise an influence in this direction. We very 
commonly accept the view that small families are in part the consequence 
of the approved community pattern of family, and I can see^no reason 
why, if the approved community pattern were to become one of four 
or five children, it should not exercise much influence in determining the 
size of family in a considerable portion of the population. 

My personal belief is that when due allowance is made^ for the effect of 
the recovery from the depression upon the marriage and birth rates, 
for the suppression of a considerable amount of abortion, and finally for 
the material assistance given to parents, there still remains a not incon- 
siderable residue of the increase in German births which may properly be 
attributed, as the Nazis claim, to the more hopeful outlook on life gener- 
ated by their rise to power. I see no reason to doubt that a revival 4* 
the will to live and work such as the Nazis have brought about would 
also have an effect on the will to reproduce. I think it highly probable 
that they overestimate the importance of this revival of spirit in the rise 
of the birth rate but I also think that we may very easily underestimate 
this factor in our hatred of other features of their philosophy of life. 
The fact remains that the German population, which in 1933 had a 
replacement index of 70, had one of almost 100 by 1939. Thus what 
in my opinion the first serious effort by any people to raise its birth rate 
from the point where race suicide was imminent to a survival level has 
apparently been successful. I say apparently because this whole experi- 
ment has operated for only a few years and, since it may very well break 
dow^ completely because of the war, we may never be able to find out 
just what has happened. But it appears that it would behoove us to 
study carefully the measures adopted in Germany with a view to finding 
out what we can about the effects of the different measures used. It is 

^ Kikk BpDLET, ^^The Relation of Employment Levels to Births in Germany/^ 
Milhank Memorial Fund^ QmrU BulLj 20 (1942), 126-138. 
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possible that we^too, may become interested in the control of population 
growth at some future time. If so we cannot linow too much about the 
experience of otkeV countries in such matters. To ignore the experience 
of Germany Just because we not like the general philosophy of life 
under which her population polcy was developed and the authoritarian 
methods used in carrying it out would be folly. 


2. Japanese Policies 

In January, 1941, the Japanese Planning Board announced the adop- 
^tji^of a population policy which it was expected would give Japan proper 
a population of 100,000,000 in 1960 (4), (There were slightly over 
73,000,000 in 1940.^ In the announcement of this policy four objectives 
were listed: First, to maiu i^iaJM3ernetxiaUncr ea se ; s ^ to outrival 
other j^ti^ns iiTthe rate incxeasa-and quality; third^-Jo^supp^the 
miEtary and industrial nian jpqwer j^uire^^^ State; fourth, to 

distributF“th*e ' pop^^^ properly to maintain Japan’s leadership in 
Asia.” . — — — 

The means proposed to achieve this rapid and perpetual” growth are 
lowering of the marriage age by three years so men will marry no later « 
than the age of twenty-five and women at twenty-one, restriction of 
female employment in factories, loans to newly married couples, and 
reduction of taxes for large families.” 

The immediate occasion for the adoption of these measures is the 
decline of the birth rate from 36 in 1920 to 27 in 1938. 

Later information indicates that the Japanese scheme follows the 
German very closely but that it has not yet been put into effect. But 
(^^^ainly^no totalitarian state can long refrain from attempting to control 
population growth.' The rigid control of individual conduct which is 
inherent in the totahtarian state cannot st5p at the threshold of the home. 

Of the population policies described above the one which most nearly 
meets with the author’s approval is the Swedish. In basic assumptions 
it is directly opposed to the Nazi policies: (a) there is no assumption of 
racial superiority; (5) it assumes that the citizenry is capable of deter- 
mining what is good for men and of carrying out policies to achieve this 
good; (c) it holds to the right of the individual to live his own life and 
reproduce as he chooses, albeit he must so live that he will not interfere 
with the equal rights of other people. A population policy based on 
such beliefs is truly democratic but, since the measures taken appear 
to the author to be only halfhearted, he is very doubtful whether they will 
prove effective. We should be careful, however, not to identify half- 
hearted measures with democratic measures and thoroughgoing measures 
with authoritarian control. Certainly a real alleviation of the economic 
pressure arising from the presence of several children is of itself neither 
democratic nor authoritarian; what makes it either is the manner in 
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which such a measure is decided upon and enforced. W|ien a democratic 
people is threatened it c^i adopt and enforce thoroughi^oing measures as 
well as an authoritarian gove]:nment. In the matter of^population policy, 
if it once becomes clear that survival epends upon the adoption of 
measures which will really help those who rear children to live as well as 
those who dcf^not, it is not improbable that democratic countries will 
adopt such measures. 

^ All this is of interest to us since the United States has also come to 
the point in population growth where there are no longer enough children 
to maintain our present numbers. It may not be long before we, too, 
shall be compelled j:o choose between a declining population and the 
adoption of policies which will raise our birth rate. When this time comes 
we shall need all the information we can secure about the effectiveness 
of the various ^measures adopted by other countries in their efforts to 
stimulate the toth rate. 

3, Some Reflections on a Population Policy fob the United States 

a. Quantitative, — The general situation as regards our population 
•growth, the quality of our people, and their distribution in different 
types of communities has been set forth above. These data are essential 
to the formulation of any rational population policy but they do not in 
themselves indicate what this policy should be. They merely show us 
what the conditions are today; they neither show positively how these 
conditions can be changed if that be desirable, nor do they provide the 
aims, the ^ideals, the philosophy of life, which must determine the shape 
of national population policy. Thus the study of our population shows 
us that there is a differential birth rate in the United States whigh up«4a 
the present has resulted in the poorer, the less educated people increasing 
at a much faster rate than those in more comfortable circumstances and 
better educated; but there is nothing in such information to tell us 
whether this situation is harmful or advantageous to the nation. The 
Judgment of the social effects of such processes as have been described 
is a value judgment, an ethical judgment, if you please, which arises 
out of our general philosophy of life and is not an inescapable conclusion 
from the facts of our population growth. So it is also with the rural-urban 
differentials in birth rate. We will pass judgment on the desirability or' 
harm of such a differential depending on whether we think it a good 
thing to maintain a stationary, or perhaps an increasing population, or 
wnether we would like to see population decline; and this judgment, in 
turn, will depend on what aim or goal we are thinking of for the nation, 
our values of national life. 

The facts of population growth and distribution are then only the 
raw matepals out of which a policy structure might be built. The ideas 
which will determine what kind of a policy will be built are to be found 
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in the social pMlosophy— the value judgments— of a people; whether 
or not they are conscious of having a philosophy of life, makes no differ- 
ence. Laissez is as much a philosophy of life as are the Nazi doc- 
trines that only the militarilji strong are fit to survive, that only the 
Aryan German is fit to rule hiSiself or others, that only the nation has 
any right to prescribe the conduct of citizens, the nation in this case 
being identical with the government. 

In attempting to outline a population policy for the United Stamps 
there are no such simple values to aim at as the Nazis’ Sad. The Nazis 
could say definitely that their aim was a body of 250,000,000 Germans 
in the center of Europe by the end of the twentieth century and could 
take measures which they believed were sufficient’ to this end. They 
did not have to convince the mass of the people that this was a desirable 
' goal, nor that the measures taken to achieve it were good. Their only 
concern need be with the effectiveness of their measures.’ Their ideals, 
their philosophy of life, determined their population policy and the 
' measures they took to give it effect. The writer is inclined to believe 
that at best the Nazi population policies will fall far short of achieving 
what was expected of them largely because the Nazis did not understand 
the motives determining the size of family. But, given their outlook 
on life, it was easy to define the goal at which they were aiming. 

In the United States and all other democratic countries, on the other 
hand, it is not possible to set forth a single important tenet of a philosophy 
of life with such definiteness that it will form a sure basis for value judg- 
ments on which a population policy can be constructed. This statement 
may be questioned in the light of the Swedish policy, which ’is said to 
ajijp. at the maintenance of the present population, the general improve- 
ment of the health of the people, and the better preparation of the less 
fortunate of its citizens to participate in the social, political, and economic 
life of the nation. However, one cannot study the few measures taken 
thus far to effectuate this policy without feeling that actually the fear 
of population decline has been exploited as a means of obtaining a certain 
amount of desirable social reform rather than as the basis of a policy 
expected to control population growth. Hence, such a scheme 
does not really attack the problems of the control of population growth, 
of quality, and of distribution at all, or at most, very feebly. Much 
as the social reforms undertaken are needed it is by no means clear that 
they are calculated to effect the avowed aims of the population policy 
adopted. Up to the present the improvement of living conditicAis 
among the less fortunate part of the population has invariably resulted 
in the decline of their birth rate. The few exceptions to this rule thus 
far found are of no significance in their effect on population growth, 
however important they may be as straws in the wind indicating future 
trends. 
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In the United States any outline of population policy must in the 
writer^s opinion, rest on ^ number of definite assumptions of value, no 
one of which will be generally accepted. In the state/n^nt that follows, 
therefore, it should be understood that tjie assumptions made and all 
judgments of value (ethical) represent 4iie author’s views and are not 
given as a logical deduction from the facts presented in this book. Value 
judgments necessarily rest on the interpretation of facts (or beliefs) 
aiid can never be scientific” in the sense that they are an inescapable 
logical conclusion 'from the facts. 

The first assumption the writer will make here is that it is desirable 
to maintain our pojjulation at the present level, or rather, in view of 
the fact that we shall have but a small increase durmg the next two or 
three decades, that it is desirable to maintain our population at about 
the level it will reach in 1960. I make this assumption, in part, because 
I believe we need have no fear that we cannot provide a good level of 
living, better than in the past, for our population in 1960, and in part, 
because I believe that it is morally desirable for people to devote enough 
of their energies to children to ensure reproduction (a judgment of the 
•moral value of reproduction). Here then is a definite aim — the main- 
tenance of our population at the level it seems likely to attain in 1960. 
There will be many who will not agree that this should 4)e an aim. Some 
will believe that we should have a smaller population, while others will 
believe that we should have a large and steady increase for a long time 
to come, and still others will deny the moral value of participation 
in the biological maintenance of the nation or stock as compared with 
what they can contribute to community life in other respects or as 
opposed to what they believe are their personal rights of enjoyKmnt ajj^ 
individual development. However, what I have to say about means 
to control growth will be based on the assumption that it is desirable to 
maintain a population of about 150,000,000 to 160,000,000 in the United ^ 
States. 

A second assumption I shall make is that it is desirable that practically 
all healthy persons participate as uniformly as possible in the rearing 
of the next generation, that it is not good for one-fourth or more oTtEiff^ 
people to have no direct interest in social institutions as they affect a 
growing generation. I cannot stop to give the reasons for this assump-* 
tion further than to say that in my opinion to have no direct personal 
interest in the future of children all too frequently results in the accep- 
tance of a set of institutional and personal values which are antagonistic 
to biological survival and, hence, in my judgment inconsistent with the 
steady development of a more humane organization of society. How, 
then, are population numbers to be maintained when the birth rate has 
already fallen below this level and seems quite certain to fall still further? 
The laissez-faire policy of individual choice of size of family is failing 
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under present conditions to ensure survival in the nation. This leads 
to a third assumption, namely, that we sfcould not substitute any kind 
of direct go^^^fnmental compulsion, even if it were possible, for individual 
choice of size of family, ^his means, therefore, that we must convince 
ourselves that maintenan^ of our numbers is a desirable goal and make 
whatever personal adjustments may be needed to ,|io our part in the 
attainment of this goal. 

As to the specific measures which might lead to the achievepaent of 
the goal set forth above I shall mention only a few of those I believe of 
greatest importance. In the first place there is a very widespread belief 
that the cost of rearing children is one of the^ chief deterrents to larger 
families, particularly in urban communities. There cannot be the least 
doubt that for the great majority of people the level of living is affected 
adversely by each additional child because they have small and limited 
incomes. One of the means being very commonly *used to remove this 
economic obstacle to larger families is family allowances or wages given 
by the Community with a view to equalizing the living conditions between 
families of different sizes but with approximately equal incomes. The 
author knows of no proof that such allowances have been effective but 
is inclined to think that this is because they have never been large enough 
to remove any considerable part of the cost of additional children from 
the regular family income. Even the German scheme, though it has done 
more than any of the others to correct the economic disabilities of families 
with several children, has only partially removed this handicap. Other 
means being used are the provision of free medical services, aid to the 
children of larger families in getting an education, increa*sed tax exemp- 
tiqps for children, and so forth. I can see no reason why all these 
measures should not be helpful in reducing living differentials arising 
from differences in family size, but I am very doubtful that they will 
ever do much to increase the birth rate to maintenance level if the general 
sentiment in the community is not such as to encourage people to rear 
families of moderate size. (It now takes about 2.4 children to every 
married woman to maintain the population and about 2.9 to every 
married woman having children.) As long as there is any considerable 
body of sentiment in the community which values more highly the 
achievements and the enjoyments that can be had from a given amount 
of income when not spent on children than when spent on children, there 
will be a large number of people who will remain childless or have only 
one or two children. In my judgment definite social approvallof fair- 
sized families must be coupled with economic aids before we can hope 
for a suflBlcient increase in the birth rate to ensure national survival. 
This is the reason why I was unwilling to deny that the ^'new spirit'’ 
which the Nazis claim to have created in Germany might be a factor 
of considerable importance in the rise of its birth rate. If people believe 
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that children are among the major values in life, no matter why they 
hold this belief, it is quite litiely that they will have fair-sjzed families 
even in the face of considerable economic handicaps. But/I: think that 
it is also highly desirable to remove a large ,ipaeasure of the economic 
handicaps which now burden those who do xcdlr such families. 

A mere enumeration of the chief measures which are being used or 
which might be used to encourage families of three or four children, 
or" larger where the par<ents desired, may be of sufficient interest to 
warrant the space it occupies. 

1. Family allowance, or family wage, or mother^s wage, in some 
form, finds its way into most of the schemes. It is a recognition by 
the community that the^efforts of the parents in the care of a family 
are as worthy of economic recognition as those for which they are now 
paid. Fundamentally the need for income in addition to regular wages, 
salary, and so forth,*^ arises from the fact that in an industrial civilization, 
as contrasted with an agricultural one, the family as a whole has com- 
paratively little economic function and hence children do become an 
increasing economic burden which the individual is unwilling to 
assume. 

2. A second important economic measure, but one which also has a 
bearing on health and quality, is the provision by the c^ommunity of 
free or cheap medical and hospital care for the family. Such care in 
more or less complete form is included in all schemes known to the writer 
and is, of course, being developed in many countries without reference 
to a general population policy. 

3. The special expenses connected with pregnancy and birth con- 
stitute a third type of economic assistance frequently given the family. 
In this may also be included the actual pay given the mother working 
away from home for the time before and after birth for which she is 
given leave. The need for this would, of course, be eliminated if there 
was a mother’s wage system which made it possible for the mother to 
remain in the home practically all the time during the years she was 
bearing children and until they were old enough for school. 

4. A fourth measure, and one given prominence in the Swedish plaH^ 
is the provision of good housing at low cost to families with children. 
This avoids the necessity of larger families economizing on housing at 
the risk of their health and also does away with the moral hazards of 
slum life for the poor. 

5. All the measures now classed under the head of ^'social security” 
give greater assurance that the parents will be able to care for their 
children while they are young and themselves when they grow old; 
hence, they belong in this general category of economic measures cal- 
culated to have an influence on the birth rate. The Swedish plan also 
provides for a state guarantee of alimony to the mother in case of divorce 
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and for spj^cial aids to the surviving parent in case of death of either 
mother or father. 

It shouid\^e made clear that all these economic measures rest on the 
general assumption that^ is chiefly the economic burden of children 
which deters parents hm rearing larger families. While it is my 
personal opinion that this is an important elementi’in the situation I 
am not convinced that it is the chief factor. The evidence we have does 
not seem to me conclusive. I am of the opinion that we have jiot yet 
adequately investigated the ''climate of opinion/’ the "social atmos- 
phere/’ the "mental attitudes” of people as they affect the willingness 
to rear children. I am not at all sure that ap.y or all of the economic 
measures enumerated will be successful in getting people to rear families 
of three or four children until we also And some way to convince ourselves 
that biological survival is a primary consideration. Until the social 
"atmosphere” is such as to encourage biological survival I am inclined 
to believe that all other reforms are of secondary importance. I have 
no scheme to propose by which this change in social values may be 
accomplished, but this I do know, that up to the present all economic 
and social reform have acted to depress the birth rate. I believe 'that 
the important reason this is so is that, like all the rest of our social and 
economic order, these measures have treated the individual as the 
element with which to work while the family as a biological unit has 
received little attention; its importance in the whole scheme of the 
community’s life has been overlooked in our anxiety to assure the indi- 
vidual large opportunities for personal development. We have failed 
to see that there might be a basic antagonism between the desire of the 
individual to live his own life in his own way and the need of the com- 
munity to survive biologically if it were to ensure itself opportunity 
to develop into a social environment adequate to give the largest feasible 
opportunity for personal development. In other words, one is driven 
to wonder whether the individual, without a large measure of direction 
by the community, which alone can profit fully by the accumulated 
wisdom of the race, is competent to make a satisfactory adjustment of 

individual desires to the necessities of biological survival. The need 
for biological survival is so elementary that it need not be argued and 
we face a situation in which community patterns of life do not ensure 
this; either they must be changed to accomplish this or the com- 
munity must reconcile itself to the consequences of a decline in num- 
bers and the manifold social and economic diflS.culties following'teuch a 
decline. 

6. Qualitative . — I need not say much about quality here as I have 
already expressed my views on this subject in Chaps. XXI and XXII. 
The one assumption I would make is that every child has the right to a 
decent start in life — an untainted heredity and an environment favorable 
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to the development of his natural capacities. We should^ discourage 
people of defective heredity 4rom having children, even to the point 
of segregation and sterilization. But before doing so we/skould make 
sure that they are defective. We should aM do all in our power to 
discourage people from having children whe€ they are so handicapped 
by accident that iff'is reasonably certain they cannot give these children 
a decent start in life. If only the social (including economic) environ- 
ment is defective then it is the community’s business to see that it is 
improved. 

On the positive side we should educate far more effectively than in the 
past for parenthood and home life. We can also work toward the crea- 
tion of a social atmosphere more favorable to the rearing of^arger families 
among those economically and socially equipped to give their children 
a good start. Sinc^e these are the people who now have the smallest 
families and are setting the pattern of life for people less fortunate than 
themselves, any change in their attitudes toward the size of the family 
should exercise a large influence on the community as a whole.'^ These 
more comfortable people also have more education and should be in 
better position to appreciate the importance of having enough children 
to maintain population if any community is to carry forward its ideals 
and its way of life. If this class does not manifest a sufficient faith in 
the worth-whileness of the social order which has been so kind to it that 
it is willing to raise an average of about three children, it can hardly be 
expected that the less fortunate classes will do so when they, too, have 
learned how to control births. If our formal education fails to help 
those who have most of it to make a rational adjustment between personal 
development and reproduction, then it forfeits claim to our faith it 
as the guide to a satisfactory manner of life. Surely no manner of life 
which results in the dying out of those who have had the best oppor- 
tunities can long endure. In the broader sense it cannot be regarded as 
human no matter how personaily agreeable it may be. 

Fortunately, as has been shown above, there is no evidence that the 
quality of the vast majority of the families in the poorer classes, which 
are stiU reproducing, is in any way inferior to that of the more fortunate 
classes. Biologically it is probably not a serious matter that a large 
part of the next generation comes from the farmers and the laboring 
classes, but it is certainly a retarding factor in social adjustment to lose 
the family influence of a large part of the people who have had the best 
opporftinities our society offers. 

The measures thus far taken for the improvement of the quality of 
the population are confined to those calculated to improve health and 
to prevent the propagation of the defective. In Germany, of course, 
the forbidding of marriage between Aryan Germans and non-Germans 
is regarded as such a measure, but I know of no anthropologist or biologist 
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outside of Getoany who so regards it. Anj^ositive measures to improve 
quality must^^pw out of the change in social attitudes toward reproduc- 
tion discussed ^t the close ,^f the preceding section. 

c. Distributive . — On the^whole it is probably true that population 
tends to be distributed over a nation somewhat in if^roportion to the 
opportunity to make a living the several areas offer. But there are 
many obstacles to the achievement of a perfect economic distribution 
of numbers. Therefore, the first assumption regarding the distribution 
of population I would make is that it is desirable to remove all the 
obstacles to a truly economic distribution of population save those which 
may be deliber.ately set up to achieve a definite social goal. The second 
assumption follows directly from this and is to the effect that although a 
good distribution of population from an economic standpoint is decidedly 
preferable to a poor one yet the best possible economJb distribution may 
not be the most desirable from a social point of view. As an example 
of what i§ meant, I believe that the evidence available today shows that 
living in crowded urban areas is less healthful than living in less congested 
areas. It is quite commonly believed, however, that economic eflSicieucy 
is closely associated with living in cities of the present type. Hence it 
is claimed tha^ cities cannot be decentralized — reorganized into a differ- 
ent form of urban community, even if it would be good for the people, 
because it would interfere with economic eflS.ciency and this must be 
maintained, regardless. Thus the value put upon good health and com- 
fortable living is less than that placed on economic efficiency. Clearly, 
if one approaches the problem of population distribution with the 
assumption that nothing is to be done which will interfere with economic 
eflSlcfency and if it is further assumed that the present distribution of 
population is the only one consistent with economic efficiency, the whole 
matter is closed. This is the reason I made the assumption that a 
desirable distribution of population from the broad social point of view 
may not necessarily be the same as a desirable one from the economic 
point of view. I would certainly place a higher value on the health of 
--^^^?^le than on their economic efficiency, if forced to choose between 
them. But I do not believe that when the facts are fully known we shall 
be forced to make such a choice. 

I would make another assumption to the effect that any form of 
population distribution which can be shown to be fundamentally inimical 
to reproduction must be changed in the interest of national and pei|ponal 
welfare. Thus when the evidence shows beyond doubt that people 
who live in the larger cities do not reproduce I would say that it must 
be made possible for people to live in conditions where they will reproduce 
even if it involves a complete reorganization of the urban community. 
It is more important to maintain our population than to ’maintain the 
economic values in the present type of cities. 
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111 fares the land, to basoning ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. ^ 

— Goldsmith, “The BmertCA Yillage.^* 

This is a value judgment in which I fully concur. However efficient an 
instrument the modern city has been for the production of goods and the 
accumulation of wealth it is leading to the decay of men and in so doing 
it is sealing its own doom — not now, but in the not-distant future. 

The specific measures needed to improve the economic distribution 
of population can only be discovered by long and careful research. 
Almost nothing has been done in this field. There are, however, some 
rather obvious measures that might act as palliatives while we were 
searching for more fundamental factors. We mighf, for example, 
develop a more effective system of employment service to act as the 
connecting link between the individual living in an area of low oppor- 
tunity and the business needing his labor; we might make sure that 
private monopolies do not stand in the way of the development of areas 
and regions which have come to maturity at a relatively late date; we 
might extend vocational education to ensure a minimum agricultural 
or industrial training to all workers so that they would not be forced to 
remain in an area of limited opportunity just because they have no skill 
needed elsewhere. 

But important as economic measures should be in determining policies 
of distribution, I want to say again that I should not like to see them take 
precedence over health measures and measures calculated to make it 
possible for people to live in areas where they will reproduce. In my 
judgment the removal of many artificial economic obstacles — moiy)poIy, 
arbitrary freight rates, control of capital by great financial centers^ and 
so forth — will probably hasten the breakup of the modern mononucleated 
city, but I much doubt that they will be sufficient to ensure it; and the 
one thing about our birth rate that is certain is that people in the larger 
cities do not reproduce. Any population policy affecting the distribution 
of population which did not propose measures calculated to remove the 
obstacles which large cities place in the way of reproduction as weH-5»- 
measures calculated to improve health would almost certainly be of 
little avail in ensuring the national welfare over a long period. 

Thus, again, in the consideration of population policies affecting 
distribution, we come to the question of how important we consider 
reproduction as compared with economic efficiency and the pemonal 
advantages to certain groups in our present type of distribution — a ques- 
tion of values and attitudes. This is the reason I find myself again and 
again coming around to the view that no population policy will be of 
much avail unless we recognize that it must rest on values which the 
community accepts and will make a real* effort to put into operation. 

This doci not mean that we should not formulate a population policy 
r 
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and that we ^hould not take measures to effect its aimR until the “social 
attitudes” srU, favorable. The actual embarkation on a policy may be 
one of the most potent me ans to gain consideration for the development 
of values which might in tLVe make a democratic policy effective. But 
I do not think we should expect too much in the rjSar future of any 
policy we might adopt now. Social attitudes change rather slowly ev^ 
in times of crisis, but they do change, and I seenojeason to dou>t that 
if we really want to we can change present social values or develop new 
ones which will ensure biological survival. It will not be an easy change 
quickly accomplished, but this is true of most tjiings really worth while 
so that we should not be discouraged from tr3dng on this account. 
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Questions 

1. Describe Germany’s population policy and indicate its distinguishing features. 

2. “Germany’s population policy is less democratic than that being developed in 
Sweden.” Give your own judgment and the reasons by which you support it. 

3. Germany’s population policy appears to have been fairly successful in accom- 
plishing its purpose, while France’s has not. What do you believe to be the reasons 
for this difference in effects? 

4. Criticize the assumptions on which the author bases his suggestions for a popu- 
lation policy for this country. What assumptions, if any, would you put in their 
place? If you do not think there is need for a population policy in the United States 
give your reasons. 
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